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BEAUTIE$ 


or 


^nslanti anti Wale 



CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The counties of Cambuidgk, Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
before the de^rent of the Homans, were inhabited by the Ceno- 
manni, or ’one of the nations of the IcRVi, whose 

name, accordiiii; to the opinions of Camden and Salmon, was 
derived from tlie wed^^o-likc lonn of their connti^; tx wedge in 
the Hutish lan!;ua^e being termed Then. To this it has been 
ol>je(‘ted, that the jiossessioiu of the Iccni did imf assume the 
fiomv which is said to have aiven them that appellation; the 
allcdged <*t)nioloi> must iherefoie he ciioncous. Sir Henry’ 
Spclman deJiicci the name Iroin the liver /sc, or Ouse, \vhich 
the Brittms arc reported to have called Jehu. Baxter imagmes 
it to have been derived fiom Uk\ or Uteon, i. e. braie men; but 
Wliitakrr observes, that “ the genuine and proper name was Ceni, 
r-ccn-K or Ccw-om-cA, the head ones; and the appellations of 
Ceniiiiagni, Conimanni, or renoniaiini, signiiy only the head 
men; Man being equally a Biitisli and Saxon word, and retuimd 
to this da^ in the Krsc.” Traces of llie Iceni aie >et discovcnildc 
by the names of many places in the tiact they inhabited; as 
likleton, Iksnini, (now Mxniiig,) Ikeiilhorp, Iksborough, the 
JceiiingWay, and various (dhers, which are cvuleiilly denved from 
the same source. * 

The loom appear to have vei*)- eail^ loimcd an alliance wdth 
the Jlomnns, wliich continued uniutemipted till the leign of 
('lauduis, when the propraetor Ostoiius, the belter to ensure 
their iidelilj', began, sunong (*thcr hostile measures, to deprive 
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them of their arms. Indignant at this insult, th^ cbmincnced 
war; and being assisted by some of the neighbouring states, who 
were equally incensed at* the conduct of the Romans, they \a6k 
the field with some appearance of success; but the superior disci¬ 
pline of their demies prevailed, and, after an obstinate coufiict, 
attendfid with great slaughter, the Britons were compelled to sub¬ 
mit to the hai-sh terms of their conquerors. 

This peace, dictated by necessity rather than choice, w'as of 
short continuance; for the Jeeni, exasperated by new insults, 
again had recourse to arms, and, under the command of their 
gallant Queen Bunduica, or Boadicca, began a revolt so alarming 
in its consequences, that the whole power of the Romans trembled; 
and nothing but their expulsion from the Island, or complete de- 
sti-ucrion, seemed likely to ensue. The immediate cause of the 
war originated with the death of Prasutagus, King of the Iceni, 
Who thinking to secure the favor of the Romans to his family and 
tuition, bequeathed a third part of his wealth to the Emperor 
Nero, 'J'hc bequest was no sooner known,, than his whole pro¬ 
perty was seized by the Romans; but this being insufficient to 
gratify their avarice, the realm was plundered by the greedy cen¬ 
turions, the chiefe of the Iceni were bereaved of their estates, 
thb royal family were treated as slaves; and Bunduica, tlie widow 
‘of the deceased king, for daring to remonstrate against their un- 
juirt proceedings, was scourged; and, to render hef more completely 
tniscrable, the chastity of her daughters was violated by the Roman 
officers. • 

Fired by these atrocities, the Iceni flew to arms, and, under 
the conduct of the injured Bunduica, commenced an extermi¬ 
nating war; and, after slau^tering a few scattered garrisons, 
poured like an irresistible torrent .upon the Roman colony at 
^ktnalodunurt,* massacred the inhabitants, and reduced the 
city to ashes, . Leaving this smoaking'trophy of desperate rc- 
vengo, they asssuled and defeated the nintli lejpon, who were hast¬ 
ening to relieve their friends. The Roman infentry were entirely 

X ■ ■ , destroyed; 
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destroyed; but the cavalry escaping .with difficulty, flew to'their 
camp, and defended themselves with entrenchments. 

'Suetonius Paulinu#, the Homan General, who, at the com¬ 
mencement of the insurrection, was busied in destroying the 
temples and groves of Druidism in Anglesca, about this period 
arrived in London, which still continued faithful to the Homans. 
Here he at first resolved to engage the Britons; yet more ma¬ 
ture consideration determined him not to await their attack in , 
so confined a spot, but rather to give them battle on the open 
plains. This decision, which was probably the only one he 
could have made with safety, proved the destruction of the 
Metropolis; for the forces of Bunduica,-entering the city pn the 
retreat of Suetonius, put thewbok''6f its miserable inHhliitants 
to the sword. Aftef this severe retaliation on Roman 
they marched to Vetulam,*'which they also conquered; and 9U 
who were so unfortunate ^ to into thrar bauds, slaugh¬ 
tered without mercy, i ^ 

The success that had hitherto attended tlie Britons, and the 
vivid hopes which they began to entertain of recovering their 
native liberty, caused a considerable augmentntLou of their' 
anny, w hich now amounted to 2 ^ 30,000 men, while the greatest 
number that Suetmnus could assemble scarcely coinsisted pf 
10,000^ yet witli these he resolved to try the fortune of a 
pitched battle, as tlie only mode of action that presented the 
least probability' of retrieving the Roman affaii-s. With this in¬ 
tent, he chose on advantageous position at the end of an exten¬ 
sive plain* enclosed at the back with a large* and thick wood, 
which prevented the numerous hosts of the enomy from surround¬ 
ing him. Here he awaited the attack of the Britons, whp being 
led on and Animated by the heroic Bunduica, were ffist advancing 
the coihbat. Previous the engagement, theQu^n, stand¬ 
ing in her war-chariot, apd attended by . violated daughters, 
rode through the ranks of her anny, and encoui-agod them to 
fight valiantly in deface of the rights of their injured country. 
She exhorted them to behave as men determined to conquer or 

A 3 . , die; 
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<Uej “ for such/* stiid the gallant female, “ is my resolution, 
who am but a woman, even though you, who are men, may wish 
to live like slaves." This. speech inspired the Britons witli* a 
full assurance of victory; and they testified their applause by loud 
and repeated acclamations. 

Suetonius, in the mean time, had been preparing his troops 
for the approaching danger, 1 ic intreated them not to be dis¬ 
mayed at the clamours of their barbarous foes, who, however, 
numerous, he exclaimed, “ will .never be able to withstand the 
force of your weapons, nor your valor, which has so often put 
them to tiight.*' The soldiers listened to his exhortations with 
joy; and their ^gerness to begin the fight could only be checked 
by the^commands of their general, who or<lercd them to keep 
their stations till the fury of the first assault of the enemy had 
subsided. 

The Britons rushed to the combat with impetuosity; they 
fiercely discharged their darts at the Roman soldiers, who sus¬ 
tained the shock with their nccustoined resolution; and when 


the greatest part of the missive weapons of their foes was ex¬ 
pended, made an attack with the fourteenth legion, and drove 
them back in confusion. Suetonius then commanded his cavalry 
to advance, who with their long ianc(*s so discomfited the Britons, 
titat their ranks successively gave waj-, and the rout soofl became 
general. The retreat of the vanquished was impeded by their 
own imprudence; for so confident had tlicy been of victory, 
that they assembled their wives and children as%itncsses of the 
miseries they intended to inflict on their late insulting con-. 
querors, and all the passes from the field were blocked up by the 
carts and waggons in which their families had been placed to 
view the battle. The slaughter was prodigious;*' and even the 
hapless women, who had been the moujpiful spertaf^ of 
defeat of their dearest relatives, were sacrificed by the merdl^ 
victors. 

When 


* Oa this dreadful day nearly 80,000 of the Britons were deiaroyed, while 
the loss of the Romani hardly amounted to ^oo. 
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When the pursuit had ceased, the chiefs of the Iceni, who had 
escaped the sword, began to collect the scattered forces, and once 
more resolved to try the chance of battle; but finding that 
Bunduica, unable to sustain the frustration of her dearest hopes, 
was either dead with grief, or had terminated her days by poison, 
they soon dispersed. From this period we have no records 
of the Iceni as a separate nation. The counties they inhabited 
were included by the Romans in the division Flavia C*saiii- 
ENSis, but were formed by the Saxons into a distinct kingdom, 
and named £ast-Anglia. This, after several revolutions, became 
part of the kingdom of Wessex, and, with the other states 
of the Octarchy, was incorporated into one monarchy under 
Egbert. 

The Saxon name of the county of Cambridge was Granta- 
'4>rygseyr; but when it received that appellation is uncertain, as 
well as the occasion of its being so denoihinatcd. On the north¬ 
west it is bounded by the counties of l^jforthampton, Huntingdon, 
and Bedford; on the south, by Her^ordshire and Essex; on the 
east, by Sufiblk; on the north-east, by Norfolk; and on the 
north, b; Lincolnshire. Its greatest length is about fifty miles; 
its greatest breadth, at the southern and widest extremity, is 
somewhat more than twenty-five; its circumference is about >30. 
It contains nearly 443,300 acres, 17 hundreds, l63 parishes, J 
•market-towns, , about l6V4oO houses, and 39,400 inhabitants. 
The limits on the northern half are chiefly rivew, and their com¬ 
municating branches; on the southern thb boundaries are wholly 


artificial. 

vV 

The principal rivers of Cambridgeshire are the Ouse and the 
GiiANTA, Cam. The Ouse cntei-s the county between 
Fenny Draytph Erithj thence it runs eastward throu«h the 
fens, till, at some distahl?^ above .penny Abbey, it assumes a 
northerly direction, nifd jj^j^ing Strcthapi, Xly, and Littleport, 
flows into Norfolk. Th^ Cam has tfij^ br&iches, the chief of 
which rises near Ashwell;’ hi Hertfordshirp,'and enters this coun:* 


ty to the west of Gilden<>Mefcltm>thence flowing to^ the norths 
east, it TPeeives seveml iriihlletsf ^d near GrautchesUii*. has its 



current 
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current enlarged by the united waters of its sister streams, which 
flow into this county from Essex. Hence taking a northerly 
coui-sc, the Cam glides through the walks of the principal colleges 
at C^bridge, and having passed several villages, falls into the 
Ouse at Harrimere, in the parish of Strethara. 

Besides the above rivers, whose channels appear to have been 
marked out by Nature, there are numerous streams in the north 
part of Cambridgeshire, which were dictated by the convenien- 
cics, and formed by the industry of man. These intersect the 
county in various directions; and, by carrying off the surplus 
waters of the fens, have been the means of bringing many thou* 
sand acres into cultivation. The chief drains are the old and new 
Btdford jRjrcra, which are navigable for upwards of twenty miles, 
in a straight line across the county from Erith to Denver. 

Before we proceed.witb the general description of Cambridgeshire, 
we shall record the most interesting particulars connected with the 
history of the Great Level of the Fens, which includes nearly 
400,000 acres, lying in ffie several counties of Cambridge, Hun¬ 
tingdon, Northampton, Uncoln, Norfylk, and Suffolk. 

The chief part of this extensive tract appears, from the various 
phenomena noticed by different authors, to have been formerly a 
dry and cultivated land; but either through injudicious embank- 
picnts, which prevented the waters from the uplands issuing at 
their proper outfalls, or from sudden and viclent convulsions of 
nature, it was reduced to the state of a moraai; where the waters 
stagnating, and becoming putrid, filled the air ^ith noxious exha¬ 
lations; and not only destroyed the health of the inhabitants, but 
likewise impeded their endeavors to obtaiit necessaries; the coun¬ 
try being almost rendered impassable even to boats, by the sedge, 
reeds, and slime, wiffi wht^ it was covered, 

1'hat this vast level was at first a firm dry land, 'and not an¬ 
noyed with any extraordinary inundation Ky the sea, or stagnation 
of fresh waters, though the surface was originally muoh lower than 
It is at present, is evident from Hie quantity of trees that have been 
found buried in diffor^t parts pf ihc fens, and also from a variety 
pf other circumstances. 

Pugdalo, 
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Dugdalc> in tis “ History of Embanking,'* observes, that iu 
making several channels fur draining the Isle of Axbolm, great 
numbers of oak, fir, and other trees, were found in the moor. 
The fir trees lay at tlie depth of between four and five feet; but 
the oaks w'ere but little more than three feet beneath the soil. 
They were discovered lying near their roots, which “ still stand 
as they grew," that is, ‘‘ in linn earth below the moor; and the 
bodies, for the most part, north-west from the roots; not cut 
down with axes, but burnt asunder, somewhat near the ground, 
as the ends of them, being coaled, do manifest. The oaks were 
lying in multitudes, and of an extraordinary .size, being five 
yards in compass, and sixteen yards long; and some smaller of 
a great length, with a good (fuantity of acorns and small nuts 
near them." Similar discoveries have been made in the fen 
near I'humey; in digging the channel to the north of Lynn, 
called Downhajn £au; and in many other places. In Marsh¬ 
land," continues Bugdale, “ about, a mile westward of Mag¬ 
dalen Bridge, at setting down a sluice very lately, there were 
disco\ercd, at seventeen feet deep, several iur;^ bushes and nut 
trees, pt 'ssed fiat down, with nuts sound and firm lying by them: 
the bushes and trees were stamUng in the solid earth, below the 
silt, which had been brought by the inundafion of the sea, and in • 
time raised to that great thickness." 

Mr. Richard Atkins, a gentleman of considerable research, 
and a Commissioner of Sewers in the reign of James the First, 
was of opinion, that the fens wore formerly meadow-land, fruitful, 
healthy, and lucrative to the inhabitants, from affording relief to 
the people of the high lands in times, of great di-ought. Peter¬ 
borough," h$ observes, was of old called Me/idkamteadf on ac- 
coimt of the tncaduws there; though most of the present fens 
belong to ^^t tlistrict. '('bua likewise Ely Fen, or Peterborough 
Great Fen, was c«ice iCpeat.'y. ; ‘. 

In a paper communicated to the Royal Society by the Rev. 
Mr.,John Rastrick, of ILyun, and published in tne Philo- 
Sdphicgl Transactions,* removing the 

,L - foundation 

1709. 
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foundaiion of tho old sluice at the end of Hammond's Bank^ 
where it tails into Boston Haven, the workmen discovered many 
roots of trees, issuing from their holes or trunks, Sjircad in the, 
ground; and on taking them up willi the earth in wiiich they 
were ciubeddcd, they mot with a solid gravc'lly and stony soil, 
ot the high country kind, but black and discolored, from length 
of \ears, and i*ie cliunge which had befallen it. 

Mr. Klstob, in his Historical Account of the Bedford Level/' 
alhiins, that, iti his perambulations over the levels of Sutton and 
M<pal, and others adjacent in the counties of Cambridge and 
lluniingdon, he observed, “ at the depth of about three feet 
under tlic present moorish soil, multitudes of roots of large trees, 
standing as they had grown, from which th«i bodies had mani¬ 
festly been sawn ofl‘." “ Some of them/* continues lie, I then saw 
lying at a small distance from their roots, at the depth above 
mentioned; and T was cre<Ubly informed, that great numbers had 
been and were still found, scvere<l, and lying in the same manner." 

This writer relates also, that in driving the piles for securing 
the foundation of the great sluice at the mouth of the new 
cut, a little above Boston, in Lincolnshire, in the year 1764, 
roots of trees were found at the depth of <‘ighleen feet below tlio 
thee* pasturage, surface, standing as the tiees had grown. Some 
of tliem were obliged to be chopt thniugh to make a passage for 
the piles. In some other parts of the trench dug tor laying the 
same foundations, small shells were discovered, disposed in the 
same manner they are often found at the bottom and sides of 
the mai'sh creeks. 

*l’he jjreccding instances are sulficient proofs that the surface 
of this level was anciently much lower than it is at present; and 
also that it must have remained dry for a vast number of yeai**, 
otherwise the trees could never have attained' thfe magnitude 
which tlicy appear to have done by the ^bovc statements. In 
what age, or ffom what causes, the whters overspreail the coun¬ 
try, and convened.this extensive distri^ into fens, is uncertain; 
yet there are reasons to bdieve, that the Great Level would 
have remained in a flounsbing till'the present, time, 
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if the operations of nature had not been interi’uptcd by the works 
of art. 

Dugdalc, in a quotation extracted from the Life of Agricola by 
Tacitus, says, that, “ the Britons complained that their hands 
and bodies were W’orn out, and consunlcd, by the Homans, in 
clearing the woods, and embanking the fens." 'I'hN sentence, when 
considered conjoiiitly with ihe foregoing accounts of the state in 
which the trees ha\e been found, enables us to form an idea ol the 
time wlicn ifie woods were destroyed, which appears to have been 
l)eforc the Uoinuns htul secured the entire possession of the Island. 
Some of the trees, we find, wen* burnt, and others sawm down, 
and this evidently without any regard either to pn fit or utility, 
since the tiunks were left to perislj on tlie soil where they grew. 
It is probable, therefore, that they were felled to deprive th« 
Britons ol shelter, and to enable the Homan 8oldici*s to march in 
greater security, and obtain an easier con(|uest. 

ITie Emperor Severus is said to have been the first who inter- 
scctcil the tens with causeways. Dugdalc has mentioned one sup¬ 
posed to have been made by him, whose length was tw'enty-four 
miles, ex nding from Denver, in Norfolk, to Peterborough. This 
W'as composed of gravel about three feet in depth, and sixty feet 
broad, and is now covei^d with moor from threi; to live I'ec^ in 
thickness. This furnishes another proof of the great alterations 
wliich llie fens have undergone j yet the changes that have taken 
place may be illustrated still‘further. 

The celebrated Sir Robert Cotton, when making a pool at the 
edge of Connington Downs, in Muntingdonshire, found the skele¬ 
ton of a large sea-fish, nearly twenty feet long, about six loot be¬ 
neath the su^rficies of the ground, and os mucii below the general 
level of thd'i^s: Many of the bones, which, from their hmg 
contmutfnCein tiie ea^h, wei*c incnistod with stone, were pre¬ 
served, are reported to be still in the possession of Sir Roberts 
iieicendants. 

On deepening the channel of Wisbech River, in the year ifi35, 

ft ' , ^ 

ihc workmen, at eight feet' below the then bottom, discovered a 
^cotid bottom, was stony,With seven boats lying in ir, 

, . covered 
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covered with silt* And at Whittlcsea, on digging through the 
moor at eight feet deep, for the purpose of making a moat to 
secure a plantation of fruit-trees, a perfect soil was found, with 
swaths of grass lying on it, as they were at first mowTd. The 
latter circumstaitce may lead us to imagine, that the inundation 
which overwhelmed the country had not been foreseen by the 


inhabitants. 

When the foundation was dug of Shirbeck Sluice, near Boston, 
at the depth of sixteen feet, a siuitli's forge was discovered, 
embedded in silt, with all the tools belonging to it, several 
horse-shoes, and some other articles. And at setting down a 
sluice a little below Magdalen Fall, a stone, (*ight feet long, and 
a cart-wheel, were found, at a similar depth below the surface. 
Lastly, near the river Welland, at the depth of about ten feet, 
several old boats were dug up; and at the same depth, on the 
opposite side of the river, the remains of ancient tan vats, or 
pits, a great quantity of horns, and some shoe-soles of a vei*y 
unusual form, with &har]> pointed-toes, turned up in the manner 
they ajipcar to have been worn in the time of Richard the 


Second. 

Henry of Huntingdon, who lived in the reign of King Stephen, 
describes this fenny country as very pleasant and agreeable to 
tic eye, watered by many rivers which run through it, diversi¬ 
fied with many large and small lakes, and adorned with many 
woods and islands.”^ And William of Malm^bury, who lived till 
the first year of Henry the Second, has painted«%he state of the 
land round Thorncy in the most glowing colors. He represents 
it as a very paradise; for that in pleasure and deli|^t, it re¬ 
sembles heaven itself; the very marshes abotiu^g in trees, 
whose length without knots do emulate the The p}aiu 

there is as level as the sea, 'Which^ with the fioui^tx% Of the 
grass, allureth the eye; and s6 sm^th^'ibat there is nothing to 
hinder him that runs through itf hdiiher is there any wastf place 
in it; for in some parts tlicreof there are apple-trees; in others, 
vines, which either spread upon the grounds, or run along the 
poles.'* ■; 
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Milking every allowance for the florid coloring of these cx- 
tractSj it is manifest that the Level, in the times of the above 
writers, must have been in a very flourishing and superior con¬ 
dition to what it was a few centuries afterwards, when the fens 
were covered with water, “ and the inhabitants of many i&lands 
in danger of perishing for want of food/' Whatever occasioned 
the alteration, it clearly appears,* that attempts at dmining were 
made as early as the reign of Edward the First, and have bt'cn 
continued with various success till the present time. The famous 
John of Gaunt, son of Edward the Third, and Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond, were among the fir^t adventurers wlio embarked in 
this undertaking, 

“ The reign of Elizabeth,** observes Mr. Gough,f “ may be 
properly fixed on as the period when the Great Level began to 
become immediately a public care.** In her hventieth year a 
coraimssion was granted to Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir William Fitz- 
Williams, and others, to drain the fens ahout Cioxas Cross; but 
the inutility of such a partial design appears to have been early 
foreseen, as there is no account of the plan ever having been 
acted on. In her forty-third yeat, an act of Parliament was passed 
on a general plan, which not only included the draining of the 
Great Level, but likewise all the marshy and .drowned lands in • 
the kingdom. This ichenie, for which resources equal to the ex¬ 
tent of the imdertaking are said to have been provided, was frus¬ 
trated by the Queen’s death, ,ln the beginning of the reign of 
James the First, Sir Jqbft Popham, tlie Lord Chief Justice, pro¬ 
cured an act for draining the fens in the Isle of Ely, and the lands 
in the adjacent, counties, , 

The commeneed with great spirit, but was soon 

larded ^ death of Lord Popham; and afterwards entirely 
dropt, t^^^gh the oppositiqn of some land-owners, who conceived 


tbrnKlvcs injured. The persons that next attempted to proceed 
with important, undertajutig, were the Earl of Arundel, Sir 

^ William 



* S«e Dogdale, B«det!sd«> dec. 
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William Ayloff, Bart, and Anthony Thomas, Esq. but their pro- 
posnls not being agreeable to those who acted as Commissioners 
on bchalt* of the prn))riptors, and much time having been lost by 
the meetings held to dclcrmine ihe contested points, the King 
himself resolved to b(*comc adventurer, and actually undertook 
the herculean labor of draining the fens, on condition of receiv¬ 
ing 120,000 acres as a remuneration when the work was com¬ 
pleted, 

'I’his agreement was carried into a law, and here the design 
terminated; lor tlic p(ilitical embarrassincnts which attended tiic 
remainder of the reign of the fickle James, prevented a single 
step being taken to carry it into execution. In the sixlh of 
Charl(*s the First, Sir Christopher Vermuiden, a Hollander, in a 
contract with the commissioners of sowers, engaged to <lrain the 
fens, on coiulition that .90,000 acres t)f huid, when drained, 
should be transferred to him. This agreement would probably 
have been executed ; but when Vermuiden had surveyed the 
Level, and made drawings of the works that w'orc necessary, he 
appears to have thought the reward iusuHieient, and demanded 
an additional allotment of 5000 acres. This proposal wjis re¬ 
jected; more from the prejudices that prevailed against him as a 
foreigner, than from any supposition that his demands were ex¬ 
travagant ; for soon atterwards the commissioners, with tlje consent 
of the land-holders, engaged on the same terms of 95|0OO acres, 
with Francis, Earl of Bedford,^ who had large possessions in the 
fens, through the grant to his ancestor of Thorne^ Abbey and iu 
appurtenances. 

licfore the commencement of the work, thirteen gentlemen, of 
high rank and ri'spcctability, offered to become joint adventurers 
with th<' h^rl; and their proposals being accepted, the under¬ 
taking convimmced. In the year IbS*, the King granted thfi ad¬ 
venturers a charter of incorporation; and'-thrcc years and a half 
from that period the commissioners adjudged the Level* drained, 
and, accompanied by his Majesty^surveyor, attended to out 
the Earl’s allotment. 

From 


* The expenditure on this occasion had amounted to upwards of aoo,oool. 
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From this time the favorable disposition of Charles towards 
the adventurers began to change; and early in the ensuing year, 
l638, a meeting was held at Huntingdon, of persons devoted to 
the will of the Cro\vn, who were empowered to examine into the 
utility of the measures executed by the Earl. The new commis- 
sionci*s declared that the works were incomplete; and accepted 
the King’s proposal to drain the fens, for which he was to receive 
not only the 95,000 acres, but also 57,000 additional I Every 
hope of advantage which Charles cxpocled lo reap from this un¬ 
dertaking, was entirely dissipated by the ensuing troubles, which 
prevented every further prosecution of the work till the year 16*4-9, 
when William, Earl of Bedford, tlie heir and successor of Francis, 
was restored by ihc Convention-Parliament to all the rights of his 
father. 

The act obtained at this period settled the boundaries of the 
I^vel, and gave fresh vigor to the undertaking. The works which 
had fallen to decay were repaired, and new channels made, with 
so much propriety in the opinion of the commissioners, that, on 
the 25th of March, in the year 1^53, the Level was adjudged 
to be fully drained, and the 95,000 acres awarded to the Earl, 
and his participants; the latter of whom were nearly ruined by 
the cxpence of draining, which amounted to upwards of 400,0001. 

In the hflecnth of the reign of Charles the Secoml the former act 
was confirmed in its most essential clauses; and a Corporation, 
consisting of a Governor, six Baiyfls, twenty Conservators and 
Commonality, was established under the title of Conservators of 
the Great Level of the Fens,” for its better government. These 
commissioners were impowered to levy taxes on the 95,000 acres, 
to defray*whatever expenccs might arise in their preservation; but 
only 83,000 acres were vested in the Corporation, in trust for the 
Earl of Bedford and Ids associates. The remaining 12,000 having 
been allotted to Charles*the First,* in pursuance of the agreement 
made by the persons who met jit Huntingdon, were now assigned 
to the King, with the exception of 2000 acres, which had been 
granted to the Earl of Portland, 


'lliough 
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Though the Corporation were invested with power, by the above 
act, to levy taxes gentraUy on the adventurers land, yet, as the 
form and manner in which that power was to be exercised was 
not prescribed, they could only levy a specific sum on every acre; 
a proceeding manifestly unjust, as the lands varied so much in 
value, that an equal tax nearly amounted to the whole sum the 
inferior lands were worth. Application therefore was made to 
the Legislature for power to remedy this inconvenience, by grant¬ 
ing authority to substitute a gradual acre tax; and commissioners 
were appointed by the Parliament, to survey and rate the land 
according to its value. Under this commission it \vas sorted into 
eleven degrees, and that with so much impartiality, that the pro¬ 
portional values, as then ascertained, have ever since been regarded 
as a standard. 

In the year 1697 the Bedford Level was divided into three dis¬ 
tricts, North, Middle, and South; having one surreyor for each 
of the fonner, and two for the latter. This distribution, which 
had been made for its better government, was the source of con¬ 
siderable divisions. A misconceived distinction of interests arose 
between the different proprietors 5 and their dissatisfaction being 
increased during a long minority in the Bedford family, to whom, 
principal proprietors of the North Level, the otliers were 
greatly indebted, application was made to the Djgislalurc in the 
year 1753, and an act obtained to settle the accounts of the 
Corporation, end separate th^ North Level from the rest, except 
in those instances where their alliaiKc was neces^^for tim ser¬ 
vice of the country. On this occ^ion, the Duke of Bedford re¬ 
mitted the sum due to him from file So.uth mA Middle Levels; 
and the Earl of Lincoln, to whotn they were also %^bted, con¬ 
curred in the generous example., , > 

Soon after the passing of the ahove^act, which sfcpeifeed the 
North from the Middle and ^th t^ls, a treaty waa.ncgo- 
ciated between the Bedford Level Corporation, and the principal 
pemuns interested in the trade cm thremgh the river 

None, ffbmg the Port of Lynn' (o,^0xe counties hi Northampton 
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and IIunting<1oh> That part of the nver which lay withm the 
boundants of the Gicat Level, was so hltcd up by the silt aud 
other mattei uhich the tides and upland waters had deposited, 
that the navigation uas much impeded, and the exponco of every 
voyage consuk rably me leased This caused an application to 
the IVlanageis of the Bedluid Level, foi their a««)stance m the 
necessary woik of cleansing the channel of the user, and making 
It dcojiri, and the parties, after several meetings, agreed m the 
outlines of a plan intended to answer the ends both of draimng 
and navigation, llie same jear the persons interested applied to 
Paili imcnt, and the ineasuics pioposed foi their mutual benefit 
icctntd the sanction of the Lcgisktuic. By the act tlien passed, 
the Coiporation ot the Bcdi ud Ievel icnouncc the general power 
possessed ovci the iivli and its banks, and umte with a stated 
number ot land piopiietois, chosen fiom the bouth and Middle 
distiicts, m laising a tund, to be appropiiatcd to scour out and 
deepen the bed ot the Neno and its communicating branches, 

Ihr above acts foim the basis of the constitution appointed for 
the government ot the Bedford Level, foi though many otbe:^ 
have bei n p ueiu ed w ithin tlie last fifty years, for droiiung separate 
districts within its limits, ^ct they all contain a clause, lesenmg 
the powers of tiio Corporation as established by the fifteenth 
of Chailos the becond. Ot late years a measure has been fre¬ 
quently agitated, and in 1795 wgs passed jnto a law, foi^ improving 
the outtall of the uver Onse, and amending the drainage of the 
South and Middle Levels, by mdiking a cut acioss the marshes 
fiom Eou-Bnnk to Lynn- Qrcat advantages are expected to be 
derived iVoni this new channel, and the cDmmiS'tioncis appointed 
by the act arc now employed m levying taxes to enable them to 
proceed with the walk. ' 

Notwith&fanding the various projects that have been executed, 
and the vast expcnce uiCnmd, to complete the diainageof the 
Tens, work is yet imperfect; and in many places Uie farmer 
is Btdl l&ble to have uU produih^ of his grounds carfl^ a^vay 
inundations* The pecub^ situation of the L0V<^ which 
It tlie receiver of th« "Collected waters of nine counties, 
a ^ B and 
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and tilt \^ant of attention to tho^ coinpiihensivc measures which 
alone could have equalled the evil, by pro\uhng a sufficient 
oufUi to the sea for the descending tonent, when swcllid by the 
numerous eunents trom the hills pioduced b) a rainy season, are 
fuquuitly the pecasion ot high floods, by which many thousand 
acies of prime land aie overwhelmed, and made useless foi the 
whole jcai. 

Among the gicat sancty of expedients employed to diain the 
marshc6, when tbo legulai and common means ha\e iaikd, is the 
election ot wind-miih, which, fiom then number and situation 
m the noith poit ot the count}, pit«Hnts aseiy singuUi and 
somewhat whimsienl tippcaiance. Ihcse i ii^c the watii to a suffi¬ 
cient i<ci/ht to admit ot its being eonve)ed into rccqitocles enough 
elevated to caii} it into its piopci ebinnil 

It is statfd in tiic Agiicultuial Survey of tl is County, that up¬ 
wards of 160,000 aeics aic still in the condition ot waste and 
unimproved kn, the average value being little moic than four 
shillings an acie. Ihis is eonuwhat inaccurate, foi tbougli the 
evtent of the unniiptovcd fuis IS vciy considciablc, they c( rtainly 
do not include so guat a numbet of aeics. Ihc lands still waste, 
however, sufficiently demonstrate that the immense labor emplo}cd 
in "the draining of tht Level, has not been attended with the Salu- 
jaiy effects which the pr^motet^ pt the vaiious plaus too fondly 
towgined.' snake u scotched, not kilkd and it may still 

bp inado a s^hether the tomediespioposed, and partially 

CAecuicil, are arlcquatc to effect the intended pqa^oeo. 

Ifac elevated spots ou which towns and villages are built m 
th^ northern divj&ion of Uio mnty, appepg hk^ ^Mands rising 
from the midst ot low and leva) thuchuiches being 

generally ircck d on the dHatiogiyshed at the 

distance ol sevetal miles Ihe man^plkccs no- 

tiling mou thin mud walls cpveiaditch oi iGcd Ihe 
^rapftheation oi the laud is vaiiotu. Ii\ mdfC parts which Imve been 
presciyad horn (lu floods, oi arc only tubfoct to occaamnal ovpr* 
ffowta^^has uU (he fl itibty of Siattn meodawo. The 

fkttttiularfy axubeiont; the produce being ftequeu^ 

forty-five 
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fort> fi\c to hiKty bushels an bjcx^ great quanUties of wheat and 
rol( sold arc also grown, and gencially with a pioportional in- 
tit xsc Many thouviud acies, parUcnlarfy on the north-wcstcin 
wdt, arc appiopnated to pasture. 

In tlic Ticighboiuhood ot Om, Upwell, Outwell, &c. coiisi- 
dei iblt qumtitics ol hemp and flax are grown; but the culture 
of these 11 titles, as a preparation for wheat, docs not leccivc 
th It attention which tjicu imporlance demands Some ^eiy fine 
butter is made on the daily fafmfl m iha$ distnct; and the Mcimty 
ot -Colh Ilham » famous for a j^uliar kind of new cheese, of a 
«<mgul irlj di liciom flavour llbe wperioniy of this cheese is partly 
oHiibed to the mode observed in tIuMnanagcircnt of the dairies, 
and partly to the nature of the herbage on the commom.. In th» 
pait of the count) many calves are suckled foi the London raar- 
kits The tait inatshcs in tlie north-western comci of Cam- 
budgcshirc are remat kably favQcablc for the gr 09 ^ ot com, but 
their situatwn icndcis them so Cirtreilicly liable to be overflowed, 
that their luxuiwnt prodnce is too fiequenUy^dcstioyed bj tlie 
floods 

The soiulv-eaatera dmston, reaching fiom degma^f^ HtIL 
to N(w marie t, i«' bk>ai, and thmly inhaWWif, being 

eonnectod witli that vast tiact hmd, whitb, extending soutfi- 
w.ivls into Essex, and northwgrda detoes SuSolk wito Noifolk, 
foimsoncof tiio largret plaisis in the kingdom. IhH w cfo«fly 
applied to fehicp-ttalks, but some of its moie ftWiW poitiom have 
been a|>pn)piiated to-the a^owth of barley. 'J he south and smith- 
wtstern parts of the count), wbiub pimapall> consist of devafed 


land, cxlnbl^|d^M4^l4Ib^CJtontl^u^tfodleno^thc^n division, and ore 


productive of 4 
and commoa^ 
many si 

kinds. Tlic volley t 
hlorden ^ Walton, w 
wWlft offreptiiifod to dairy 
dpdhn|(:i^ l>i8eK, soffoon is on 



oaU, tlou^h the heatho 
dfttiicts ftuneh sus^enanco to 
tte Noriojk tind West Countiy 
the Cant flows tiom 'steeple 
ftom being almost 
19. In bomc Ol the ponahca bor¬ 
ed,! 
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The shcrp In the lower pai'ts of the county appear to be very 
subject to llic rot: tliis has been attributed, with every appear¬ 
ance of probability, to the neglected state of the fens, wliicli has 
occasioned the ground to be covered with rank and unwIu)lcsojnc 
herbage. In some parts of the uplands the ravagt's of another 
disease have been nearly as fatal to the sheep as the rot. By this 
disorder the poor animals arc reduced to a state of extreme irrita¬ 
tion, and starting suddenly, will run a few steps, and then fall to 
the earth, where having remained a few luiimtcs, they rise, and 
begin feeding as if in perfect health. In this manner they will 
sometimes languish for ten or twelve weeks; but as the instances 
of cure have bben very unfrequent, they aiv. generally killed on 
the appearance of the first symptoms. 

The soil of Cambridgeshire is greatly diversified. The rich 
marshes in the vicinity of Wisbech consist of a mixture of sand 
fend clay, or silt ; in the fens, of a strong black earth, or moor, 
^ gault or gravel, or tuif-rooor, and vciy favomblc for 
. the culture of oata and qolc-sccd. In the uplands, of chalk, gra¬ 
vel, loam, and tender clay, and clay upon a gault. The common 
manures are sometimes aided by the application of oil-cake dust, 
pigeons' durig, decayed woollen rags, soot, &c. The drill hus- 


b*andry, till lately, had been chiefly employed at Wimpole, on 
the estate of Loyd llardwickc, but appears to be fast spreading, 
and, wHb :tl>e introduction of some new agricultural machines, 
promi^;’to of essential service. The general rent of farms 

is frbm 501. 'tO'350l, per annum; but the rental of some in-ilhc 
neighbourhood bfWibbccharc^high as SOOl. and one in the parish 
of Wood Dittoh, is occupied'^t the rent of lQ§p guineas yearly. 
The wood-rlands arc extreme^ sinall, the quantity of tim¬ 


ber tliroughout the county scnMly amounting tb.luOO aci^, and 
these principally scattered tbrbugh th^ parishes of Stackwortb, 
Wood Ditton, linton, Barllo>v,vBoxworth» Witnpole, afid Mad- 


^lagley. The greatest part oflSte land is open,i<>lii';,J^ut ipclo- 
-^rcs are rapidly takiiig place,J noy, bSlb, . heitig 

for, and obtoiued, cvery.isessidn of Padiament. / Manu¬ 
factures arc hardly known in ^ c^tinty, and^ arith the e.xception 



of 
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of those persons who obtain subsistence by making tlic rolebmtcd 
white bricks, anti coarse pottery with the same clay, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ot Ely: most ottheiiihabitantsare employed in agriculture; 
othcis derive support from spinning yam for the Norwich weavers. 

Cambridgoshirc, with the exception of a few parishes on the 
cast and north-east side, which belong to the Sees of Norwich, and 
llocheater, was taken Iroiu the See of Lincoln, by Henry the 
I'lrsf, in the }ear 111 i, and made into a tepurate diocese for the 
newly eioctetl bishopric of Ely. It sends siK Members to Parlia¬ 
ment, VI7. two for the shire, two for the town of Cambridge, and 
two for tiiC UuiverMly; pays nine paits of the land-tax, and sup¬ 
plies die militia widi 480 men. . 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Tirn antiquity of this much celebrated-town has been a theme 
fruitful of disputation. The supporters of its remote origin have 
not scrupled to affirm, that the University was founded 3/5 years 
pnor to the birth of Christ. They assert, that Cantaber, a Spa¬ 
niard, and s< n-in-law to Gurguiit, King of Britain, built several 
cities, and, among others, Caergrani^ now Cambridge, where he 
established a seminary for the instruction of youth, and appointed 
tcachei*s from the philosophers and astronomers whom he had sent 
for to Athens, in which place he had himself been educated. To 
strengthen this wild lulo, it has been said, that Anaximander, and 
after him Anaxagoras, travelling to this country, became teachers 
pf philosophy at Cambridge, which thenceforth was called the 
Cit^qfScMars; t^Cassivollainius bestowed on it the privileges of 
u sanctuary; that-Juliw Cmsar di^ived it of some of its profes¬ 
sors, and where they afterwards were 

grcatlyteelabrat^; of King Lucius, 3000 of its 

students weto baptlz6<iiit*one time; and that in the days of Dio- 
clcsian, “ this renowned city; the mother of philosophy, beautiful 
for dwelling-houses, fortified on all sides witli towers, and encom¬ 
passed with walls of squBFO stoned,was consumed by fire. 

' B 3 As 

* Pttrker’i TranslctiOQ of CaKi^ufe*j Origin and Antiquity of tlic 

tTiiiv^ftUy. 
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As tlu'sc ti'\<htions iiil’mate a far more ndvnnceJ state of civili¬ 
zation tlian the united testimonies of the Cueek and Roman wii- 
will'uflei us to believe existed m this country at Muh an 
only pciiod, they arc manitcbtly accompanied hy their own con- 
£uralion<i. To make »i labored display ot thou absuidity, would 
be to b se Cline, and wc «5hall obseive only, that both the diwiple 
of Thales, and Aiiaxagnjshimsdt, must have been in the pt.utml 
mansions of the gia\e, many jeais before the icputcd ioundei 
of tiie tJiuvcrsity could, accoiding to the above relation, have 
landed in England. 

That C'ambiid^e was a Bntish settlement iscxtiemely piobnUe, 
and the high aitifacial hill within the bounds of the cntiencbincnts 
ncai the c istlc, is by many peisous supposed to be a sjH'C'inen ot 
British laboi. But however this may bo, that it was a Romaa 
station siems evidcnl. “The site oi tlit Roman (tianta^* sa s 
Dr. Stukcley, “ is vciy tiareable on the side ot Cambiidgi to- 
waids the castle, on the norlh-wtrst side of the ii\( i, ct 11 iiu^u- 
lar dguie, containing thnty actes, sunounded hy aihep ditch, 
gieat pait cf which yet lemaiits on the simtli-wcst, and m the 
grounds behind jMagdalon College/' Ihe ditch is at this time 
neatly filled up, but the banks may m «^eveial ph C' ‘ he discoveicd. 
The Ronun agger in the gaidin of Magdalen CoIloTe is in viiy 
cxccRcut prcoivalion, I'lid has bcvn convcitcd into a fine teiiace lor 
the excicise of the Icllows llie iiver, which, in in the deeds m 
the Cottonian Lihraiy lelative to the foundation of St Giles's 
Chuicb, seems to have bounded the tcnace, now flows iumi 150 
to 300 yards ca^itward. Within the woiks, which include th(* 
nmtli'^west end ot the town, are the u mains of tluce cunsuhiahle 
bfiStions, raised by the ordeis of rromwell; the gateway oj the 
ca-^V, now used as the county prispn, and the churchA ot Si. 
CiUs and bt. Peter. Ihc latter was rcpaircd some years since, 
i, ' mnny Roman bucks aie icpoiUii toMvebcen found m the 
decayed walh, A'anous fiagmejnts ot luns bitvc also been jiukod 
up 111 the ! di( nung liehis, as well <is muiiy Roman coins of \ ospa 
jtian awi the latci cmpcrorH: and a maiiuscupt oi Ui Mason, 
(ju dod by Mr. Gough, obscivci, that in a g^vel pit, ueui a rill of 

w.Uci, 
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wafoi, called the VicaiS Brook, many curious falent of fine led 
earth weic fouud, “ one laige vase tluco feet lonj:, bi iss It<rci\ t, i 
Inuss dish embossed, the handle of a sacnheing kinic, tht brasses 
of a ju^ilkns, oi table-book, some large bones, ami lloiain 
i oins, now in I unity College ** 

'Ihtso ciicumstdUfes seem sulhcicntly decisive ot tlu Homan 
Gi lutd being it Cambndge, though some wut is ha\o T-ffnmed, 
that stitioiiwds two miles distant, at GtanHhcstcry which l)i 

I 

Ciius, in his ** Dc Amicjuitate Cdiitibiign nsis AcoeWmia,' eon- 
j( riuKs to have i x.t(n hd on the west ot thef am tow luN ( histci- 
ton, ‘ t()Uiidation> of building having been phnijud up I it\ iiu 
Gi luielicster and C imbiulge and Bede-s Histoi i pusvnts is 
a sm ill desol itcd i it), so situ ited th u it w is visiu d in 1 igv b Us 
the jxipli ot 11} liiin the lattu itmuk, it is 
piobtblc that B«d( s Gi intiwaa at Cambijd_,c, is t K*-stUo ot tue 
u\(i seems to leiidei tlu asseitiont roblcmitieaU of its being na\» 
gabU so fai Giantcbestei so eul} as tl i }«ai 7(A> llu sit ii- 
lionof the aneu nt loads, whiihciosMii^liom llaveiill to G( dii in- 
chaster, ai I tiom Lly to A hwcll, neat Bakbck, intiiN<.ct each 
othci «t Cainbndpc, isanadduitnal ^ oai lu i voi of the latte i 
place being the Koman Guiiiti 1 he dciivatiou ot its n me from 
the budge eiossingthe n\tr is evuhut Su Vmon He Lwes m- 
teired the gii it antieiuity of Camluidgi, fnm tlie urn .den’Ic 
figure that Lat/^tant makes m the lists of BiUwli <ili s n.en by 
Gildas and Nennius 

The boiioi of founding tie Umvcisity seems due to ebcit, 
Ktng ol Last Ailj^ia, who about the }iai 6dl instituted a school 
for the lustfuctiQU oi youth, which most authors have «.giudto 
plate at Cambndjie. This, iiowevei, shone but with a feeble bght, 
and should i^i^er ^ gtamnur school than .is a 

clmsdcal aai The banM of the sedg} Camus 

were not^yet ftfficii^tly peaceable to become the haunts of tiio 
Muscft* {Hi ttK> often discoloied with the blood of 

lOiB, and th0 ^vlinee bj^ groves too frequently pit>pluincd 
bjiW tumultuous tuve)hhg!i ot discoWlaut wai How lonr tie 
mnituUdit endurodwe attenot «n^ovmed, but it apjicurs ecitam 
* B 4 that 
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tbat Snxon clivKlonb, anct Danish ferocity, had fully succeeded in 
baniihini* all kiio« ledi;e from this pait of the Wand, before the 
accesMon ot ALriijD, whose complaint, that he could fiiul no 
teacheib when he had }outh and leisure to be instructed,* js a 
pru<»f that the I nnei*sity did not exist at that period. The merit 
of restoring If belongs to 1 Edward the Elder, who appears, from 
the ChioDiclc of Il^dc Abbey, cited by John Rouj»c, to have 
elected lialK toi the students, and chans and seats for tlic doc- 
toI^, at his own chaise.” He als<i appoinied professors, and seems 
genet ally to ha\e attended to the most necessary measures of se¬ 
eming Its stability. 

Jii the )ear lOlO this town*was plundered, and destrojed with 
file, by the Danes, hut had in some degree I'ccovercd its andciit 
splendor at the peiiod of the Sursey, m the reign ol William the 
Tiist, It then contained 373 houses, 27 of which wcic shortly 
afterw’ards removed, to make room for the castle elected by the 
Conqueior; or lathoi, as Fullerf observes “ ve-edijialj* In this 
fortress he soon aftci wards rccciced the submission of the monks 
of Ely, whose resistance to his power appeals to have been the 
pnncipal inducement for erecting it. Great part of this building 
was taken down, by permission of Henry the Fourth, to erect the 
Chapc'l at KiiigVlIall; and the remainder was given by Queen 
Mary to build Trinity-llall Chapel, and the house of Sir John 
Huddlc^tonc at Sawston* 


In the reign of William Rufus, tlio town and county of Cbju- 
biidgc were ravaged with fire and sword by Roger de Montgo¬ 
mery, in revenge for an afiront given him by the King, and the 
University was for some time abandoned. To repair the damage, 
and induce the Wandering students to the First 

invested the town with several valuat^ 
it fiom tlic power the Sheriff in the yegr it a 

Coiporation on payment to the exchequer 
being the same sum that the Sheriff bad 

* the 

* See page 144, V<d. t ' 

* ‘ - /f * 

't History of Cambridge, pages. It leema frpm fhete ^tds, 

raised by William, was buUt oa the ndna e| ooc^ 
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the junsdiction. The feiry o\or the river, which till this time, 
says Fuller, was a vagrant^ was now fixed near Cambridge. 
This, It is said, occasioned some additional trade to the town; 
but the Uni>orsity continued in a very languid state, till JofTiid, 
Abbot of Cioyland, according to the Appendix to Ingulphus, by 
Petrus Ble8t*nsis, sent to liis manor of Cottenham, near Cam- 
bndge, Gilbert, his fellow monk and professor of di^inlty, who, 
with tlirec other monks, that had followed him to England, and 
wore well versed in philosophical theorems, and other primitive 
sciences, repaired doily to Cambridge, and having hued a public 
barn, made open professiou of their sciences, and soon collected 
a groat number of scholars. The fccond year after thdr coming, 
the number was so increased, as well from every part of the 
county as the town, that the largest house, bam, or church, was 
insufticient to contain tliom." They therefore separates]; and at 
different quarters of the towui, and different hours of the day, 
taught grammar, logic, and rhetoric, with divinity on Sundays 
and holidays. “ Thus out of this little fountain," continues 
Blcscnsis, '* jnen^ased to a great river, wc see how the city of God 
has become cniirhed, and England rendered fiuitful by the many 
masters and teachers going forth from Cambridge as from 
Paradise." 

The low ebb to which this seat of literature was reduced, is 
apparent from the above extracts, as well as the singular means 
by which it once more became the residence of learning; yet its pro¬ 
gress was again doomed to bo retarded; for in the year 117 -^ it 
was consumed by a fire, so merciless, says Fuller, “ that it only 
stopt for want of fuel to feed its fury." IMost of (he chur..hcs, 
as well as the houses, were then of wood, and were partly burnt. 
Trini^ Church was dci>troyed. 

IiithC'y^af 1214, dt}^ng the contest between the Barons and 
King John, th^ town was ptundeix;d by the former, and the castle 
taken fay assault. The year following it was again pillaged by the 
fi>vces of the King, under the command of William Earl of Salis¬ 
bury, and Fulco dc Brent, Such is the direful nature of civil 
wuf, that both parties find occasion to treat the places they 
te^»octivcly occupy with equal malignity. 


About 
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About this poriod Tournaments ■wore' frequently held at Cam¬ 
bridge ; and as this was a species of amusement which suited the 
warlike genius of the age, the assemblies were so numerous, that 
the Bcholai's, who at this time had neither colleges norciuhm- 
ments, were much straightened both for provision and lodging, 
the prices being considerably enhanced by the increased demand. 
To remove this inconvenience, Henry the Third, m the twenty- 
ninth of his reign, forbade any Tournament to be kept withm five 
miles of the town. Kalph de Kamois was soon afterwards fined a 
considerable sum for violating this order. 

About the year 1250, tlio peace of the University was inter¬ 
rupted by some high disputes, which divided the students into 
parties, denominated the Northern and the Southern Men. These 
divisions wete productive of much rioting, and some bloodshed, 
which occasioned a commission to be issued, to try and punish 
the principal oflfenders. Between twenty and thirty pcisons were 
found guilty, and condemned, hut were afterwards pardoned by 
the King. During the distuibances, many of the students (|uitlcd 
Cambridge, and associating with some Oxford schnlurs, who had 
left that town on a like occasion, commenced a University at 
Northampton; but this institution was of short continuance; tor 
Henry, fearful it should injure the University of OxIokI, rccallid 
the students to Cainbndge in the year 1255. Soon aftcnuids 
the King intending to fortify the town, had two gates built, and 
a ditch connected at c|ph end with the river, made to omude 
the principal buildings on the cast ride. The gates hav e hern long 
destroyed; but part of the latter still rcnaiuns, and bcais the name 
of the King's Ditch. , * 

From this rime till the reign of Hichnrd tlm Second, the an¬ 
nals of Cambridge pi^esent little remarka|>te# M'^,e8t^$btnont 
of various colleges; and the frequent flguqhblt^ between 

the townsmen and the Umversity'rcspcciiQg tb^'rijUi^t rights. 
Those disputes created animosity, which in tciim- 

nated in open war. Tlie town8*^>eople a^mhfeo at their hall, 
and having chosen John Grantceter, ac their leader, coin;>clled 
him to swear that he would ex<x:utc wliatercf the Daihil'and^^r^ 
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gcsses should command* This done, they went to Corpus Cliristi 
College, and breaking open the doors, carried away all the char¬ 
ters and other papera; then proceeding to the house of the Chan¬ 
cellor, they obliged him, as well as all other persons they could 
meet with belonging to the University, to renounce, under pain 
pf dcatit, all the pi^vilcgcs that had ever been grcintcd to them, 
and also to deliver up whatever letters patent were in their pos* 
schsion. After this, they broke open the University chest in St, 
IVlaryS Church, and taking out all the records, burnt thorn 
in the market-place, together with the papers they had before 
collected, > 


Many other acts of violence accompaiued these proceedings. 
The misguided crowd issued a proclamation to deprive the Bedell 
of the University of life, after having destroyed his house by lire. 
They also did great damage to the Priory of Barnwell; end, to 
secure their owu safety, when the tumult should be allayed, and 
the civil power in a conditiou to notice these infringements on the 
public jieace, forced llic ollicers of the University to sign a bond, 
which veMed its entire future government in tlic 13uri;(*-ws ot the 
town; and contained an acquittance from all acnons which 
might be brought against them, on account of the present tumults, 
^ooii aftorwards, tliis usurped power was vviestcd from dieir * 
hands by Henry' Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, who casually cn- 
teu'd Cambridge with some soldiers. Several principal leaders of 
the disturbances were imprisoned during life; the mayor was de¬ 
prived of hisothce; and the liberties of tlictown were declared 
lorleitetl, ami bestowed on tbe Vicc-Chauccllor, in whom they 
remained till the reigns of Henry the Seventh and Kighth, when 


the Coi’iKiratiott was restored, but several of its fiirmur privileges 
retained by the^VnivarsUy. 

llicbard Scroti^, in the year hold a Purliamcnt 

in this towi), from its iWing the most conveniently contiguous place 
• * 


to the eestrrit counties, which were then in a state ot insur- 
Many of the Kings attenoants resided at King's-llall; 


but ilithard liimself. had accommodations at Barnwell. In this 


faihaiuent a statute vfas made against mndererty or students 
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of cither University who traversed the country b^ging alms with* 
ont heense, at that period a common piacticc. 

On the 2d of May, 153+, the University renounced the su¬ 
premacy of the Pope, and the next year surrendered all its 
charters, statutes, and papistical muniments, into the hands of the 
lx>rd Cromwell, whom the King had appointed to receive them. 
These records were restored about a year afterwards, and llieUni- 
vci-sity re-instated in the full exercise of its privileges. From the 
death of Henry the Eighth till the accession of QuOen Klizahctli, 
Cambridge may be said to have been in continued connuotiou. 
As the government of the State became possessed by ditlcrcnt 
parties, so did the power of the University, and the n\ustei*s 
of colleges were succesavely expelled and restored, as the tide 
of interest fluctuated. Fresh quarrels also arose with the towns¬ 
men ; and in the animosities honco generated, even tlie acknow¬ 
ledged guilty went unpunished, as the op^ionents made the thwart¬ 
ing of each others* measures a rule of action. Within this period 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, and Chancellor of tlic 
University, was arrested at Cambridge, wiiithcr ho had advanced 
with an army with the intention of seizing the Princess hlary. 
On the execution of this unfortunate Nobleman, Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, was made Chancellor; but the ordeal which 
under his domination seemed to await the University, was extin¬ 
guished by the moderation of Dr. Pern, the V'lce-Chancellor, 
whose zeal was sufficiently gratified by the expulsion of the masters 
and professors. 

The accession of Elizabeth restored peace to the University, 
and its business again resumed its accustomed channel. About six 
years after the commencement of her reign, this Princess visited 
Cambridge, where she continued five days, during which period 
she inspected all the colleges, and was ^tertained with various 
dramatic exhibitions, besides orations, disputations, ftnd other 
academical exercises. On leaving the town, the "Queen, in an 
elegant Latin speech, recommended the University ^to make the 
result of their studies public; lamented that the gifts of her pre* 
dcccSsors had so provided them with splendid buildings that 
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was ^ilaced in, situation of Alexander, who xvas grieved when 
he had no more provinces to bestow; but promised to retain their 
interest in her memory till circumstances admitted of her making 
a provision for them adequate to her intentions. 

In the year 157 an act was passed, through the inHuence of 
Sir Thomas Smith, principal secretary of state, by which the 
revenues of the two Universities were most essentially benehtted. 
Provision was made by this act, that one-third of the rents of all 
leases granted by the colleges, should in future be paid in com, 
or in money proportioned to the then market prices; the wheat at 
that time being at six and eight-pence, and the barley at five shil¬ 
lings, a quarter. Tim great advantages which the Universities 
derive from this law, may be conjectured, from the single consi¬ 
deration that every increase in the price of com augments their 
income proportionably. 

James the First, in l604, conferred the privilege of.sending 
two Members to Parliament on the University; the right of elec¬ 
tion being vested in the Doctors and Masters of Arts. Some years 
aftciwarc^ the King visited Cambridge, and during his stay 
resided at Trinity College, which had also the honor of enter¬ 
taining Clmrlcs the First and his Queen. In l63Q this town Avas 
infected by a dreadful plague, which occasioned the business of*the 
University to be suspended, all flic students having liberty to re¬ 
tire to their respective homes. The number of persons who fell 
victims to its ravages, amounted to between three and four hundred. 

During the continuance of the malady the assizes were removed to 
' * * 

Royston. ' 


In the contest between Charles the First and his Parliament, 
the University very early declared themselves on tlie side of the 
King, and s@i;^jheir plate, to be converted into money for his use 
a few days before the, erection of his standard at Kottingham. 
lliis conduct occasioned the arrest of many of its members; and 
the re^aiiHler,'^as a kind of peace-offering, Avere ordered to con- 
tdbute tqwairds the support of the Parliament; but refusing to 
some of them were imprisoned, and a general measure of 
ron determined on. Hie execution of this design was In- 

trusV^d 
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trusted to the Earl of Manchester, by whom every petson that 
refused to take the Covenant was expelled,* and commanded to 
leave the University within three days. 71jebo proceedings caused 
a great change among the tesidenb <if the colleges, the students 
being turned out equally with the ma&tci<i. On the Uostoralion, 
many of the exiled members were restored to their offices. Hhe 
most matertal events transacted at Cambridge since this period are 
connected with the description of the collets. 

The government of the University is veitcd in thcCHAVCF.r.T,oa, 
High Stfwabd, Vice-Chancellor, Two PnocToas, an 
equal number of Taxors, Mopeiiatoks, and ScaurATORS, 
a Commissary, a Public Orator, the Caput, and the 
Sevatc. 

The office of Chancellor appears to bo nearly as ancient as the 
University, it being mentioned m M>mc of the oldest records ex¬ 
tant. Previous to the creation of A'icc-ChanccUois, the duties of 
their office w'ere executed by the Chancellor, who was then 
chosen annually, and his election condnned by the Bishop of 
Ely, This mode of procoedure was sometimes the occasion of 
considerable dela^, and being considered as both expensive and 
troublesome, was at length interdicted by Pope Bor&faco the 
Nihth, who deprived the Bu^op and his successors of the power 
of condrmaiibn, and nsedyed that the election should be suffi-^ 

' cknt to invest the person chosen with all the privileges of the 
Chanrellonfaip. The Bishop of Ely at the same period ordained, 
that the ChanecHur should only remain *nt|K>fficc tor ttaoy or, at 
most, ibree yeais; but the University regarding this frequency 

of 

* Th« writ of rXpuUion is given in the following word», ra tbs twenty-fifth 
vottttne of MSS, preserved in the Uaivcjvity Libra^.);^ ^^S^reas by 

Ardlminceof Pariisment, entitled, «il Ordinance far regul^big ihelToNerfitty, 
>&c. power II given to me, to eject inch fellowt of colUgci nt'sfS'acvidtloiia io 
.their livrt arid doctrlorS, or luch i» have foruken their ordltiiiF^dacM of reeU 
dmee wtchtn the uid Univeriiiy, or that do, or have opposed the proceeding 
of ^dianient: By virtue of which authority, 1 do hereby eject Mr. Cbaridlefs 
Mr. 'Wicherley, nod Mr. Whitehead, Fellows of Qu«ii*s College, forrefudrig ' 
to come and take the ^olemn League andCovenaot, and for other mtsdenieaaonhv 
}irs(ofjone, 1644. MAKCHaiTsn.** 
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of change as inconvenient, in the year 1504, elected Joseph 
Fibhcr, Bishop of Rochester, and continued him in oflice durante 
I'itd, They reserved, however, the light of lemoving their Chan¬ 
cellor at the expiration of the same terms as formerly; or by « 
tacit acquiescence, to permit lus remaining in oflicc during their 
pleasure. 

The Chaucefhr is the chief maaistrate and gnvemor of the Uid- 
vcrsits. Ills duties are to deicnd and prcseise its rights, to con- 
\f)ke assemblies, and distnbutc justice; to seal the diplomas, or 
letters ef degioes, pro\isionis, &c. The Chai.celloris court pos- 
M‘sscs a\(lusive jurisdiction over all suits ond civil actions, wheie a 
scholar, or pnvilcgcd person, is one of the parties, (excepting iu 
those cases where the light of freehold is concerned,) and hava 
autliority, by the University chartci, to try and determine causes, 
eilhei’ according to i^ommon law, or thejr own local customs. 

The High Sfat^rd is chosen by the Senate, and holds his office 
by patent from tl|e UniveiNity; his duties are to assist the Chan¬ 
cellor, and, wliai jequisite, other officers, and to bear and deter¬ 
mine capital causes. 

The Via C^tfn<t//or is elected aniuMlly* Ilis office is to super¬ 
intend the execution of the Chancellor's authority; to govern the 
Univoi-sity agreeable to its statutes; to sec that its laws are observiid 
by the officers and students; to observe that courts are duly called; 
and to transact business in the abM'nco of the Chancellor. 1 he entire 
management ot the Unncisity goneiully devolves upon this officer, 
as tho Chancellor, being gcncially cho^m fiom the nobility, or jier- 
Bons employed in tiic dcpailmcnts of the state, is pu'ventcd by other 
duties from a rcgulc^r nltendance. In the vear 1537, Dr. Cap- 
cott was elected Vice-Chancellor while only a Fellow of Trinity 
College; but an act was flicn ina<lc, that, in future, no other than 
the “ (Icaels of- Hour's idiould l>e clniscn Vicc-Clianoellon..” 

The PA)f forsarc selected annually from the ix?ficnt Matters of jdrts^ 
acconlingtoIBhaBtablfsKed lule, or cycle, by which it is known who 
will be the Proctors for “cveral succeeding ycani,^ llicir dutie*‘ 
are to attend to the discipline of the‘Batchelors and Under-gni- 
dnatOs, to keep good order in the tJmver^ty> assist in the business 

of 
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ot the *^€ 11001 ^^ oppomt days for (h^putations, and dotci mine the 
manner of them, search houses ot ill time, and coninut women ot 
loose and abandoned chaiactei i< id tin ^laas in the Senate- 
house, attend at tikmg ot dcgiecs n^istei the \ottsin the Whih~ 
4ooc///(ia«c,and punish all MulaU isol ciii statuUsolthi UnuotsU> 
7^c were ongjinally appointed to ii^uliU the piiec ut 

the students* lodj;in^s, as tlu ivibitim (hu_,es of tin liou^c 
iccpeis fell so heavily on tin. vUnlus, th ti tlu\ lltKaliiKdlo 
ha\c the town, and search hu a pi it i wlu n in iht) eould Ik ae 
eommodated on more uisiulU u ms Dies oHiceis lu 
appointed at the same time as tlu Tioet is Ih i btisimssis to 
le^uldtc die maikets, and take (t ni/aiKi ot wti^hls and mei 
suios, 

who a^e nnmiintul and paid by the Pioctois, 
act as then substitutes tnd ass) tants 'lluy supeimteiid the c\ei- 
C 18 CS and disputation ot the questions in philosophy, and the ex¬ 
aminations pievious to cotiKtiinj; the de^ui of llatehelor ot \tts 
Ihe Moderator&aicgcucially, and always ought to be, ol the most 
eminent rank in mithemitical knowledge 

The Setutatot s au ehoHn uinudly horn the. Non-uynts, oi 
Biack hoodsy v^hosc soUs thty au appomnd to tike, xiid liso to 
read the graces in the Lotecr House 

The Cojtiwnwo/y an officer iindi r tlu ( hantelloi, who ar ts as 
assistant oi assccsoi to the Vic< Chimdloi in his eouit lie 
likewise holds acouit of lecout tor all ptivilet^td ptison^ and 
ficholarb undei the device ot Mastci of Aits, when all causes aie 
determined by the cisil and statute law, and the customs of the 
University. 

i'he Ptf6/ic Oifitotf who >8 appointed for life, is on all occasions 
thesmceof the Unncisity, whosedetters he isempoweicd to wiite, 
andabo to ptesent noblemen to their degrees with an app opn 4 te 
ipccch. This office v^as instituted in the year 1511, by Nigellus 
Homdon, a physician of Cambndge, who grantt d some small tone* 
jpcnts for ita support It is esteemed as one of the highest honors 
its the Universi^^ though the annual salary, cxclpsivo of fees and 
plS^npifidtcs, js only feity 

2 The 
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The Caput con<.ists of the Vico-ChatKellor, a Doctor of each 
hicully, Dboinitify Laxc, and Fhjjfiic^ a llegcnf^ and N^on-Hegent, 
lMa\ter of Arts. Tlicy arc to consider and determine what Graces 
uu» to be laid before the Senate, as none can bo offered without 
tht'ir approbation; every member being privjJeged to 

give a negative v(;tc, without assi-initig a reason. Tlie Caput is 
chosen iTimu.iHy in the Senute-iloiise, by the V’ice-Chancellor, 
till'of Ca>l}e,r''s, the Ih/C'tors, and Scrutators, otit of three 
b-st'^ of mine s [)iej)arod by the Vice-Chancellor and tl»o Proctors. 

'Htc Sr.uafc is comp(»sc<i of all the Doctors and Masters of Arts 
in ilic L'nivei'ily, and is divided into two bodies or Aown'*-. 'I’lie 
hist consists of iUgaifs, or those wlio have not b’- n Masters of 
Arts five 3 'eai's; they are also called White-hoods, from the hoods 
of their official dresses being lined with white silk : tlie second, of 
Non-Regents, or those who have taken the degree of Master up¬ 
wards of five years, but have not advanced to the degree of Doctor; 
and of the Bachelors of Divinity: these are called B/ack-hoods, fora 
similar reason to the above. 'J'he Doctors under two years stand¬ 
ing vote solely in the Regent-llout<‘; but all others with the 
Public Or*''^or, ma^ vote in which house they please; and either 
house is competent to reject a question. In the Senate-House, 
the election of all the ofiicers takes place, the appointments of the 
Magistrates, the admissions to degrees, and all the other impor- 
tant business of the University. Tlie resolutions submitted to the 
considcnitiou (d’ the Senate, arc always drawn up in Latin, aud 
oaths are administered, and degrees conferred, in the same language. 

The luimbor of persons maintained on the different foiujdations 
of the University is upwards of 1100 . Among these arc various 
Professors in the departments of Divinity*, Civil l*aw, Physic, 
HebiW, Greek, Casuistry, Arabic,-Mathematics, Music, Natu¬ 
ral and Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Anatomy, 
Modern History and Lwhguages, Alineralogy, Astronomy, and 
Common'Law'; about 400 Fellows, ami 700 fstudents. 'Phe great 
body of the'Students arc admitted members of their diffovnt col¬ 
leges, eithtr as Pettsiofters, or Sizars, 'fhe Scholars are elected 
indiffci'enlly out of both these bodies. The Pensioners arc gene- 

\'oL. IJ. C rally 
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rally noblemen, or pereons of a certain rank or clUtinction, aiul 
Fellow Coniintmers; these live entirely at their own expence. 
The Scholars have some emolument out of the revenues of the 
college to which tlicy belong; ami the Fellows arc selected out of 
the Bacheloi-s, or Mastcre of Arts, who have been Scholars. The 
Pensioners ;/?rry /mre, and sometimes have, exhibitions; but, 
strictly speaking, have no part of the revenues of the college. 
The Sizars arc pereons of inferior fortune, who are assisted in tiic 
expences of their education by exhibitions, and other benefactions. 

The, Students, according to their seniority, or proficiency in 
learning, are entitled to the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Arts, Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, Fhysic, and Lav:. The 
time required by the statutes for studying in the University, be¬ 
fore they can be qualified for taking the said degrees, is four years 
for a Bachelor of Arts, and three more for a Master of Arts. 
Seven years afterwards the Student may commence Bachelor of 
DmuUy; but an additional term of five years is requisite to his 
taking the degree of Doctor. In and Physic six years arc 
required for a degree; but the Student in cither may be admitted 
Doctor at the expiration of four years more. The Students in 
each degree are distinguished by different dreases. 

Previous to the erection of colleges, the Students of the Univer¬ 
sity resided in hostelry or inns, prepared by the townsmen for 
their reception. All the charges of education and maintenance 
were paid by themselves; though the scholastic degrees and go¬ 
vernment were, according to the report g^venof the ancieal sta¬ 
tutes, nearly the same as at present. The Ust inserted in Fuller's 
Hjstoiy of Cambridge, tpakps the nunther of the hostels amount 
to thirty-four; hut some doubts arc entertained of its accuracy: 
in tlie ninth of Richard the Second, they amounted to sixteen 
only. Several of these buildings are attached to the difibrent 
colleges; and spmc others may be fouiid in the town, that still 
answer their primary destination of inns and ladging-houaes. To 
the extravagant rent which the Students wc^e obliged to pay for 
^eir apartments in these hostels, may be attributed the origin of 
the present colleges, which we shall now describe in the order of 
thdr foundation, . ST. 
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ST, PE-TER’S COLLEGE originally consisted of two Kost^s, 
wliich were purchased by Hugh de Balsham, Sub-Prior of Ely, 
and by him appropriated, in the year 1257, to the* use of Stu¬ 
dents, to relieve them from the exactions of the townsmen. This 
was all the finances the generous Prelate at that time permitted 
him to elftict: but in 1284, after he became Bishop of Ely, ho 
endowed his new foundation for the support of a Master, fourteen 
Fellows, twenty-nine Bible Clerks, and eight poor Scholars: the 
number to be increased or diminished according to the fluctuation 
of the revenues. At his death he bequeathed 300 marks to be 
expended in enlarging the College, which was repaired about fifty 
years since, and the buildings of the inner court neatly cased with 
stone. In 1291 the Chancellor and Masters of the University, to 
evince their respect for the zeal with which dc Balsham had at¬ 
tended to the interests of learning, decreed, in full assembly, that 
a solemn congregation of the Regents should be annually held to 
ofier up prayers for his soul. Since the decease of the founder, 
the income of this College has been considerably augmented by 
xmineroiu benefactions, and the Fellow and Scholar-ships propor- 
tionably increased. In the list of benefactors is Lady Maiy 
Ramsey, who is reported to have offered a very large property, 
nearly equal to a new foundation, to tills College; but unluckily^ 
making the change of its name into “ Peter and Mary's" an in- 
dispensible condition, was thwarted in her intentions by Dr. 
Soame, the Master. “ Peter,” said the crabbed humorist, “ has 
been too long a Bachelor to think of a female comrade in his old 
age.” A dear-bought jest fbr so good a benefactressj” observes 
Fuller, who relates the story; “ for L^ Ramsey, disgusted at 
his refusal, turned the stream of her bepevolence into a different 
channel.” . . 

The Chapel is a very handsome structure, with embrasures 
and pimiacles. It was erected by suhscription in tlic year 1632, 
and neatly «mbelliah«^4 V deprived of many of iut orna¬ 

ments in the .Warsi In the report of the commissioners 
arc thes^., words"; “/We pulled down two mighty angels with 
wings, and divers angels, (lie foitr Evangelists, and Peter 

V ' C 2 with 
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with his keys on the Chapel-door, together with about lOO chc- 
rubims, and many superstitious Icttei's in gold. Moreover we 
found six angels on the windows; all which we defaced.*' The 
painted glass now replaced in the cast w'indow, was, previously to 
this visitation, removed, and concealed in boxes. It represents 
the Crucifixtox, and is in some parts very richly colored. 
The principal figures are copied from the famous picture of Ru¬ 
bens on the same subject at Antwerp: the groups at the sides are 
said to be from a design by L, Lombard. The Library contains 
some ancient and valuable books. The famous Cardinal Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester; John Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury; 
nnd John Cosyns, Bishop of Durham, are among the learned pre¬ 
lates who have here been educated, • Roger Marshall, an eminent 
mathematician, and ph^^sician lo Edward the Fourtli; George Joy, 
one of the translators of the Bible; John Parry, author of Martin 
Mar-^relate; Sir Samuel Garth, author of the Dispensary; and 
the Poet Gray, are likewise numbered among the students of this 
College,* 

CLARE HALLt was built on the site of UniversityMIall, a 
small College, founded in the year 1326 by Dr. Richard Baden, 
Chancellor of the University. This structure being consumed by 
c.accidental fire about sixteen years after its erection, was re* 
built, in 1344^ by Elizabeth de Burgh, third daughter and heiress 
of Gilbert, last Earl of Clare. By this lady it was named Clare- 
Hall, and endowed with lands for the maintenance of a Master, 
ten EcRows, and the same number of Scholars. Richard the I'^ird 
augmented the endowments, which have also been increased by the 
valuable donations of I'homas Cecil, Earl of Exeter; John Free¬ 
man, 

' * 
* The pTmelpel buildings of each college are, ihe apartments for the Students 

and Fellows, the Master's Lodge, the Chapel, th%Library, the Hall, and the 

Combination Room. The Students and Fellows dine at the same time in the 

Hall, but at separate tables. The Combination Room is the apartment where 

the Fellows meet for bt^siness and resreatisn: or mqte properly, to consider the 

accuracy of the old maxim, ta wr/Vei. i. V * 

4 HaUs aad Colleges are hete ayoonimous. Their privileges are in every 

reipect the same. 
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ftian, of Great Billing, Esq. William Butler of Ipswicli j and Samuel 
Blythe; besitlt's those of numerous smaller benefactors. The present 
revenues maintain seventeen Fellows, and between thirty and forty 
Scholars. This is one of the neatest and most uniform houses in 
the University. ‘The west frojit consists of two rows of pilasters of 
the Tuscan and Ionic orders, tinished with an entablature and 
handsome ballustradc. The middle tier of windows is adorned 
with pediments. "I'hc entrances to the quadrangular court inclu¬ 
ded by the buildings arc lofty arches. The whole College was re¬ 
built by subscription, with Kettou-stone, in l638. The Chapel 
is more modern: it was erected in 1703, from a design by Sir 
James Burrough. The interior is very pleasingly ornamented 
with stucco work, and a neat wainscotting. Over the altar, in a 
beautiful alcove, is a painting of the Salutation by Cypriaui. 
The Antc-Chai>cl is an octagon, lighted b}’ an elegant dome. 
Tlic outside is ornamented wdth Corinthian pilasters, rising from a 
rustic basement, and supporting a neat cornice, crowned with a 
bailustrade. I'hc Hall is connected by a galleiy with tlie Combi¬ 
nation Bo- >m, which is nearly thirty-three feet square, and wains- 
cotled with oak. Tlic Library opi'iis from this apartment, and is 
•nearly of the same dimensions. It is very neatly fitted up with 
•Norway oak, and ornamented with appropriate carving. Heiieir^ 
there is a passage to tlie Masters Lodge, which, like the other 
buildings, is convenient and Imndsomc. In this apartment are 
miniature portraits* of Pkter Gunning, Bishop of Ely, and 
Jc)iiN Tillotson, the celebrated Archbishop of Canterbury; 

l)oth of whom were Masters of this Hall. In the Combination 

• 

Room is a neat copy, by Freeman, of Lady Elizabeth Clare, 
the foundu'ss; and an exccllentwholc length of Thomas Hollks, 
Duke of Newcastle, and late Chancellor of the Uiiivereity, given 
by himself to the society. Among the eminent writers who were 
itistructcd iu this CutTcgc, are the ab(»ve Bishops Gunning and 
Tillotson, George. Ruggle, author of Ignorarr^us; Abraham Whit- 

. ■ C 3 look, 

* Most of the colleges contain anumbevof portraits; but as our limits arc 
to contracted, we shaltonly mention those which are more particulaily eminent, 
either from their execution, or bom being scarce pictures, or good likcne.ues. 
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lock, who translated the Now Testament into the Persian language; 
Kalph Cudworth, author of the Intellectual Sj/steni; and the lato 
unfortunate Dr, Dodd, 

PERIBROKE HALL was founded in the year 1343, by Mary, 
third wife of Audomer de Valencia, Earl of Pembroke, who was 
killed at a tilting^-match on his wedding-^ay. This sad accident 
induced his virj^ widow to renounce the world, and devote her 
large possessions to acts of benevolence. In pursuance of this de¬ 
sign, she obtained a charter of incorporation from Edward the 
Third, and endowed the College fora Master and six Fellows, giving 
it the appellation of Maria dc Valencia, the family name, but 
since changed for that of the title. The original establishment has 
been greatly increased by succeeding benefactors, but more parti¬ 
cularly by Henry the Sixth, who augmented it with the rich living 
of Soham, and other rectories. In his charter it is termed, “ the 
most noble, renowned, and precious College, wliich, among all 
others in tlie Univeraty, was ever'Wonderfully resplendent." The 
present number of Fdlow'ships is sixteen, the Scholarships about 
seventy. The buildings have but a mean appcaiance, with the ex*- 
ception of tho Chape!, which was erected by Bishop \Vren, from a 
design by bis nephew, Sir Christopher. It was consecrated Sep- 
the 21st, l665. The following portraits arc in the Com¬ 
bination Room. 

Edmund Spbkcer, half length, said to be copied by Wilson 
from an original, This eminent poet was borii in London, and 
educated in this college, where he took die degree of Mastcp^of 
Arts in but becoming candidate fora fellowship, without 

success, quitted the Universify, and retired to the north. Hero 
he wrote, " The Shepherd’i Cidendar," to which he prefixed a dedi¬ 
cation in verse to Sir Philip Sydney, who soon afterwards honored 
the poet with his friendship, and introduced him to the court of 
Elmibcth. Burldgfaf the Loi^ Treasumtr'who had not such an 
high opinion of Spencer'll talents as Sir Philip, h said to have (qi- 
posed his advancement; hut, after some years, when Lord Grey do 
Wilton was appointed Lord DeptUy of Irelsmd, he accompanied him 
as secretary^ and was rewarded for his servict^ with a grant of 3000 

2 acres 
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acres of land in the county of Cork*' Here, ^ his retirement at 
Kilcolmn, he finished “ The Faery Qacme," i^oem in which the 
chivalrous and romantic subjects so peculiarly adapted to the taste 
of the age, are poui*cd out from the nch stbres of an exuberant 
fancy, with a felicity of diction rarely attainable. Spencer, during 
the rebellion in Ireland under the Earl of Desmond, was deprived 
of his estates, and other property. He died in the year 1598, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Edwaud GaxvDArirt) Archbishop of Canterbury, painted on 
wood, and dated 1575, lliia Archbishop is represented sitting 
with a prayer-book in his hand. He was born in Cumberland, in 
the year 1519) and educated at this University, where he early at¬ 
tained preferment, and became Chaplain to Edward the Sixth. 
On the accession of Queen Mary, he fled from persecution into 
Germany; but, after hei* death, returned to England, assisted in 
drawing up the Liturgy, and was successively promoted to the 
Sees of London, Yori«, and Glftterbury. In the latter station, he 
received some peremptory injunctions from the Queen respecting 
religion, and, on his refusal to observe them, was deprived of his 
dignities, l ad confined to his houRe, Being afterwards restored to 
his honors, he resigned tliem about two months before his death, 
in 1583. —- 

Benjamin Laxev, Bishop of Ely, throe quarter 

length. The attachment of this Prelate to the cause of Charles 
the First, occasioned his expulsion ftvm the College in the j ear 
16'4 o. After the King's death, he attended Charles the Second on 
the Continent, and endured mcuiy privations; but, on the Restora¬ 
tion, was rewarded With tho bislu^ptic of Peterborough, and in 
three years was translated to Lincoln. In 1667 he was removed 
to Ely, where he died in 1674'. 

Roger Lon&,'L. 6 . by B. Wilson, dated 1769 . This is a 
good head, and ^tcdlnjod a correct likeness. It was painted when 
the Doctor was nearly 88 years of age, and displays a very plea¬ 
sing cuiiiitenttnce, with strong marks of that shrewd sensibility 
which dictated his humorOUs Music Speech,- delivered at the 
Public Commcacemeat in the year 1714. Great part of his ade- 

C 4 brated 
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brated Treatise on Astronomy was printed under his own direction 
in tliis College, 'ims valuable work was promoted by subscription; 
but so many circumstances had retarded its publication, that only 
txco of the original subsevibers were alive when it was completed. 
The curious astronomical machine, or hollow Sphere, invented 
by the Doctor, and. constructed by himself and Mr. Jonathan 
Munn, an ingenious tin-plate-^w'ot^cr of Cambridge, is contained 
in a brick building, erected for. the purpose in the inner court of 
this College, It is now very much damaged; part of the sheath¬ 
ing is destroyed, and the remainder is covered with rust and verdi- 
grease. *l'bis neglected state of an ingenious and meful piece of 
workmanship, reflects considerable disgrace u]>on those whose 
duty it is,to keep it in repair; but the disgrace must heighten into 
ignominy, if the report is true, that the interest of ^OOl. Bank 
Annuities was bequeathed by the Doctor to keep the Instrument 
Place*' in good order.* 

.In the Hall is the portrait ^of Sir Be^ijamin Keene, 
painted at Madnd when the Knight was Ambassador at the 

Court 

* In the second volume of his Astronomy** the machine is deu:ribcd in 
these words. ** This Sphere is eighteen feet in diameter, wHercin above thirty 
persons may sit conveniently. The eiUrance into it is over the south pole by six 
The frame of the Sphere consists of a number of iron meridians, not 
complete semi>circles, the northern ends of wbich are screwed to a large round 
plate of brass, whh • hole in the centre of it: through this hole, from a beam in 
the ceiling, comes the north pole, a round irop rod, about (hiee inches long, 
pad supports the upper part of the Sphere,to its proper elevation to the Isyy^ude 
of Cambridge: the lower part of the Sphere, so much of it as is invisible in 
England, is cut off: and the lower, or southern ends of the meridians, or trun« 
cated semf*circles, terminate on, and are screwed down to, a strong circle of 
oak, of about thirteen fe'et diameter, which, when the Sphere is put into mo- 
tion, runs upon large rollers of lignum vitas, to (he manner that the tops of sotne 
windmills are made to turn rounds Upon thejron nwrjdians Is fixed a zodiac 
of tin, painted blue, whereon the ecliptic and helio^ntric orbits of the planets 
are dYa'wn, and the constelUttonS and stars traced. The Great and Little Bear, 
'and Draco, are a]rca,d:^'ptdnred-in theirpUces round the Worth'^ofej the rest of 
' the constellations are proposed to follow. The whpla If turned round with a 
amall winch, with as Uule labor.ai it takn tow^iod. up ^ jack; U)ough tbe 
weight of (he iron, tin, and wood<^ circle, is above ipco pounds. When it 
■ is made use off a plineurium.witl W^laccd iin the middle thcr^f; the wht&lc, 
with the floor, Is wdU Supported by^'a frame of large tiiulKf*" '' ^ 
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Court of Spain 1740; of Bishop Ridley andJoiiN Bradford, ' 
Martyrs, copied from prints in Holland’s Hoorologia; Nicholas 
Felton, Bishop of Ely; and Mary de Valencia, the found¬ 
ress. The latter is a modem copy by Marchi, but appears, from its 
particulaiity, to have been executed from an original resemblance. 
The lady is arrayed in a surcoat, and represented kneeling, with her 
hands clasped, and a prayer-book lying on a cushion before her. In 
thcLodgoisalaigc paintiagof the Feast of the G()ds, Iromthe school 
of Rubens; a curious Flemish piece on board, called the Twelfth 
Night'King and Queen; and a small half-length of Mr. Gray, 
who resided here when the mischievous pranks of the Students had 
caused him to desert the Peter-House. The Libmry occupies the 
building that was formerly tlic chapel, and contains a number of 
well classed and choice books. Many celebrated characters have 
belonged to this seminary, besides those already mentioned. Among 
these are, John Rogers, who translated the Biblcy and was the drst 
person put to death by Queen Mary; Thomas Stanley, Esq. au- 
ihor o{ a History of Vhiloso'phy; William Mason, the Poet; George 
Prettynian, the piesent Bishop ol Lincoln; and William Pitt, late 
Chunceiloi of tlie Exchequer. 

CORPUS CnUlSll, OH BENE'T COLLEGE, differs in its ori¬ 
gin from all others in either of the Univei'sities; those having been 
founded by the bcnevolen<;0 of one or two persons, svhile this was 
established by the union of two guilds,* or sociotii's, respectively 
entitled the Guilds of the Body of Christ and of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. The College was began in 1344, by the Society of Cor¬ 
pus Christ), who being soon joined by the Guild of the Blessed 
Virgin, advanced rapidly with their building, which appears to 
have been perfucted through the interest of Henry Plantagcnet, 
Duke of Lancaster, whom the brethren had cho.^eu as their first 
Aldermati, By the mufiificcnce of Sir John Cambridge, and his 
son, the revenues wgi^onsidcrably augntonted, and finally appro- 
prialt*d, on the Slst of March, 1356, to the maintenance of a 
Muster, eight Fellows, three Bible Clerks, und six Scholars. Dif- 

’ ferent 

* A Guild was a company of persons associated for charilablc, rcligtous, or 
m^cauUle purposes, and iasupposcd'io have bica a j>a\on imutution. 
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Ibr^nt bcne&ctions gincc that period have enlarged the endow* 
Ikicnts stifHciently to support twelve Fellowships, and nearly sixty 
Scholarships. Its name of Hene't, or Benedict, College arose from 
its proximity to the church of that saint. 

The greatest benefactor to this College was hfatthew Parker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, besides recovering several of its 
lost rights, and founding two Fellowships and five Scholarships, 
bestowed on it the valuable Libraiy of Stoke Clare College, Suf¬ 
folk, which he also augmented with many printed books, and 
manuscripts. This collection chiefly relates to ecclesiastical affairs, 
and is exti*emcly difficult of access. Even a Fellow of the College 
is not permitted to enter it unaccompanied by another Fellow or 
Scholar, who must remain with him during the whole time of his 
stay; for if a single book is missing, according to the Will of the 
donor, they lose the whole; and for that reason they arc examined 
every year, by two persons of another college.” The bow-win¬ 
dows of the Hall am ornamented with painted glass of the arms of 
many of the Mastci-s and benefactors. The Chapel is neat, with 
ftn elegant altar-piece of carvetl wainscot. Tlie Antc-Chapel was 
built by the Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon. 

Among the portraits in this College are those of Erasmus; Car- 
i.'^.iral Wolscy; Thomas, Lord Cromwell; Sir Thomas More; Ro¬ 
bert, Earl of Leicester; Richard Lane, supposed by D. Myteiw; 
Matthias Mawson, Bishop of Ely, by Heins; John Fox, the Mnr- 
tyrologist; Archbishop Parker; Samuel Bradford, by Enoch Zei- 
nan; and William Coleman, by Romney. With its emincri&*mcn 
may be enumerated Archbishop Parker, author of Antiquitates 
Briitamiim; Rithard Cavendish, physician, and translator of 
JCm'Hd's Elementu; Nathaniel Salmon, author of the Antiqtnties of 
Herifordikiyt mtd Basest Benjamin Hoadly, author of the 
^ioiouB Hnsboridi Robert Masters, a weft unformed anti<}uary, au¬ 
thor of tlK! History of Benc^t College^ an to the Honourable 

Horace IValfKilee Histdrie J}onbtB^ &c. and Richard Gough, Esq. 
the learned topographer, and last editor of: the Rritanin'a. This 
College being very anchstit, is intended to be rebuilt, and plans 
have already been given for the new stniClure* : 


GONVILE 
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GONVILE andCAIUS COLLEGE, or more commonly Keys ^ 
College, was originally founded in Uie year 1348, on the spot 
which is now occupied by the gai-den and tennis-court of Bene’t's, 
by Edmund Gonvile, Rector of Terrington and Rushworth, iu 
Norfolk. lie did not, however, live to effect his plan; yet, on 
his death, left a sufficient sum for its completion, at the disposal 
cf William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, who, about that time, 
being engaged with his own foundation at IVimty-Hall, removed 
the site of Gonvilc's, and having fixed it near his own, endowed it 
with lands and tenements for the support of a Master, four Fel¬ 
lows, and two Scholars. In the next century different benefactors 
increased the Fellows to eleven; and William Ffyshwyke, Esquire 
Bedell, added an hostel, called after his own name, and governed 
by a distinct principal. Between this period and i$57t the reve¬ 
nues of Gonvile Hall were augmented by many donations. In 
that year John Cains, Physician to Queen ISIiiiy, procured a con¬ 
firmation of its piivilcgcs, and a charter of incorporation, in which 
its name was changed to Gonvile and Caius College. He likewise 
increased the endowments "tronsiderably, built a new court, and 
three reraii.kable gates of various architecture, by which he ap¬ 
parently intemled to inculcate a moral lesson. The first gate, 
through which the C’ollege k entered from the town to the nog^h 
of the Senate House, is in a re.ry simple style, with this inscription; 

“ HcMii-iTATis:** The Gale of Humility. 

The second, which is a noble portico in the middle of the College, 
forms the communication between the two courts:, on one side is 

written, ^ 

4 « ViRTUTii:** The GaU-of Virtue. 

And on the other side is inscribed the following sentciicc: 

Jo. CaIU« PosUIT SAriENTI.S.” 

John Caius built this in Houot of Wisdom. 

The third; leading t^fle Public Schools, is executed in a move 
omame'nted style, «mbitmg specimens of the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian orders; thk is inscribed, » 

HoNOifi*:** The CateofHonort 

whick.it seems to have been the opinion of the Doctor, all who 
hud passed this gate to take their degrees hud attained. Since 

th© 
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the decease of Caius, the Fellows have been increased to twenty- 
nine, the Scholars to nearly one hundred. 

When the Chapel of the College was rebuilt, at the beginning 
of the last century, the monument of Dr. Caius was removed from 
beneath the altar, where he had been buried by his own desire, to 
the situation it now occupies. In removing it, the workmen are 
-said to have raised his body, which was whole and perfect, and the 
beard long, though it had been intcnxjd almost 150 years. His 
epitaph, from its quaint yet expressive turn, has been often quoted: 

** Fui Caius. 

VivxT Post Fvnera Virtos.** 

I was Caius. Virtue our Death survives. 

The Library is but small, yet it contains some extremely va¬ 
luable books and manuscripts, particularly on iieraldry and ge¬ 
nealogy, In the Lodge are portraits of all the Masters from the 
rc-foimding of the College, excepting William Dell, who w'as 
chaplain in the Parliament’s army in the Civil War. 'i’hc follow¬ 
ing are the most curious. 

Dr, John Caius, an original, on board, willj his arms, and 
a long Latin inscription. This erudite but somewhat pedantic 
-::cfiolar bad his birth at Norwich, in the year 1510, and became 
Student whtn very young in Gonvile Hall, whence he went to 
Italy, and studied Physic in the Univei-sity of Padua, under the 
famous John Baptist Montanus, of Verona. Here he delivered 
the Greek Lecture^, and wrote and translated many esteeme?^ me¬ 
dical treatises. Returning to England in 1551, he greatly exerted 
himself to allay the ravages of the sweating sickness, and, about 
five years afterwards, published a History in Latin of that dreadful 
disorder: He then applied to the erection of his College, and labored 
with much anxiety to effect its complc’lfe establishment. In the 
year 15^8, he published his “ De Anti^yte Caniabrigiensis,” 
wherein he erroneously endeavored to deduce tlic origin of tim 
University from Cantafaer. He died in 1573; 

Thomas Lkooc, LL, D. 1573, sonte time Professor of Civil 
Law', Dean of the Arches, and Master of Oiancery. ,T«omas 

' BATciicaorr, 
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BatChcroft, D. D, 1625 . Deprived of his ofHce by the 
Parliament in 1649 , but was restored in 1660, and resigned the 
same year. Robert Brady, Regius Professor of Physic to 
the University, and author of a ** Complete History of England;'* 
in which be represents Parliaments as of modern date, and exalts 
the royal prerogative beyond the boundaries prescribed by the 
constitution: he is portrayed sitting in an elbow-chair in his 
Professor's robes. Sir Thomas Gooch, Bart, and Bishop of 
Ely; small but expressive features, esteemed a correct likeness. 
Sir James Burhougii, Knt. by Heins. This is a well-exe¬ 
cuted head. I'he Knight is arrayed in a scarlet gown and large 
wig. John Smith, D. D. by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The re¬ 
semblance very correct and animated. Besides these, here arc 
the portraits of Robert Thapi's, Alderman of London, and 
his wile Joanna, who.united in giving lands for the support of 
four Scholars; both said to have painted * by Plolbcin; and 
•two small likenesses, on copper, of Rembrandt and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

In the Hall, whicli has been lately embellij>hed, and improved 
with an eK ,ant cuve ceiling, arc portraits, among others, of 
William Harvey, M. D. I'ellow, famous from his'imj^ortant 
discovery of the circulation of the blood; Nicholas Sandeiv 
SON, LL. D. the blind Profci^sor, and author of a valuable 
Treatise on Algebra; and Jocosa Frankland, daughter to 
the above Robert and Joanna Trapps, foundress of a Hebrew 
Fellowship, and one of the chief benefactors to the College. 
With tlie learned writers already mentioned, who have here bi*eii 
instructed, may be classed Dr. Bmnthvvaitc, one of the tran:^ia- 
tors of the Bible; William Watts, editor of Matt/icw Paris, 
and assistant in Sptlmans Glossarjf; Sir Charles Scarborough, 
an eminent matliemati^n and anatomist; Henry Wharton, au¬ 
thor of Attglica Neve, an ingenious hcr«ild and anti¬ 

quary ; Sir Ilen^y Cbauncey, author of the Antiquities of Hert¬ 
fordshire; Sir Tl»oma» Gresham, founder of the Royal Exchange; 
Francis Blomclield, author of tho Topographical History of AW- 
folk; and ni^y eminent Physicians, who have ariscii, says 

' Fuller, 
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Fuller) as if Dn Caius ha<l bequeathed a mcdjdual genius to hia 
foundation. 

TRINITY HALL was originally one of those hostels wheroin 
the Students resided at their own cxpcncc, but was purchased by 
Richard Crowder, Prior of Ely, in the reign of Edw d the 
Third, as a study and lodging-house for the monks of Ely, when 
the afiairs of the church gave leisure for their improvement in 
knowledge at Cambridge, it was afterwards enlarged by Richard 
Ling, Chancellor of the University, and in the year 1351 trans¬ 
ferred in exchange for the advowsons of certain rectories to 
Bishop Bateman, a learned Civilian, who having obtained the 
King’s licence to erect it into a College, dedicated it to the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity, and appointed a Master, three Fellows, 
and two Scholai’s, to be Students in the Canon and Civil invv. 
The generous benefactor intended to have augmented this number 
to twenty, but dying before the foundation was completed, the en¬ 
dowments were thought insufficient to support any more. Various 
benefactions, however, since this iTCnod, have increased the Fel¬ 
lowships to twelve, and the Scholarships to fourteen. 

The altar-piece in the Chapel is a large painting of the Pre- 
SfiXTATiox IS THE TemeIiE, Seven figures arc introduced, 
^viith two boy-angcls. The expression is very spirited, and the 
coloring tine. In the Hall is an excellent portrait of Sir Na- 
TiiAXiEL Lloyd, Knight, with whose bequest of 30001. to¬ 
wards improving the College, this apartment was principally 
built; and tt fine bust of the late Earl ot Maxsfi 18 ld, by 
Kolickens, the gift of Sir James Marriot, Master. The figure 
on his Lordship’s monument in Westminster Abbey was taken from 
this bust. The Library is neatly classed, and contains, among 
other valuable publications, a complete collection of Civil and 
Common Law books; this seminary bcihs more peculiarly appro¬ 
priated to the study of that science. In Bnd the Com¬ 

bination Room, are portraits of the following col«brate<l persons, 
who have belonged to this College.' Clement CUrbet, Master 
in three-quarter length, painted on board. This was 

bequeathed by Mr. Thomas Baker to Di', Dickias, Re^us Pro- 

* lessor 
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fossor of Law, Stephkx Garpixkh, tho Popish Bishop of 
Winchester; Philip Dormer Stanhope, the immoiul Earl 
of Chesterfield, by \V. Hoare; and John AKBRewa, LL. D- 
who in the year 1747 bequeathed 20,0001, to the College^ after 
the decease of two maiden sisters, for improving the buildings, 
and establishing six additional Fellowships, and aa many Scho- 
larshiijs. With the vanous other le<arncd characters educated 
here, may be named Thomas Tusscr^ successively a musician, 
scliooliiiastcr, husbandman, and poet; Dr. Gabriel Harvey, a 
famous poet and orator; Dr. Cowell, famous for his In^titutioa^s 
Juris Anglicaucp; Sir Peter Wyche, inventor of the Geographical 
Cards; Sir Robert Naunton, author of tho Fragwenta Regalia; 
Sir James Marriot, Kiyght, late Judge of the Admiralty; the 
Bight Hon, Sir W. Wynne, Supreme Judge of the Ecclcdastical 
Courts; and three of the present Common Law Judges, Sir NasU 
Grose, Sir B. Hotham, and Sir Simon Lc Blanc. 

KING’S COLLEGE. Tliis magnificent foundation derived its 
origin from the general regard to the interests of literature pos¬ 
sessed i)y Ilcury the Sixth, and the maxims of piety which bis 
ambitious preceptor, Cardinal Beaufort, to answer his own 
purposes, had cfiectually endeavored to impress upon his ductilo 
mind. The germs were planted in a kindly soil; the Cardinara 
designs succeeded; Henry, with the best ilispositions, tacitly gave 
up the right of government to his factious guardians, and, in 
return for this surrender of Jus prerogative, was permitted to 
enjoy his own inclinations in whatever pursuits had no immediate 
coniu^tion with the business of the Stiiie. Being thus at liberty 
to indulge both his native and acquired disposition, he instituted 
a small ^minary on this spot for a Rector and twelve Fellows; 
and on December the fiUi, (his birtli-day,) 1441, dedicated it 


to the Virgin Mary and Jjft. Nicholas; but within two years, in 
1449, fi® qntiroly its form, and endowed it for a Provost, 

seventy Fellows or ^^tolars, (the latter to be supplied in regular 
succession from'Eton, established nearly at the same time,) 


three Chaplains, six Clerks, sixteen Choristers, and a Music-Mas¬ 


ter, who now po^e.»s the office of Organist; sixteen Officers of 

the 
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the foundation, twelve Servitors for the senior Fellows, and six 
poor Scholars.* 

If the building of this College had been finished according to 
the plan of the founder, its architecture would have rivalled 
the most splendid palaces of Europe, or perhaps the World ; but 
the calamitous events that, ripening into civil war, tilled the 
kingdom with discord and misery, distracted the King’s attention, 
and unwillingly forced him to recede from his designs, which at 
length an untimely death prevented his ever executing. Enough, 
however, has been effected to record his munificence; and though 
the Chapel of King’s College, “ a work,” says Walpole, alone 
sufficient to ennoble any ago,” was not completed till many years 
After his death, yet the whole merit of commencing the uJidcr- 
taking on the plan, by winch, with some trivial alterations, it wok 
ultimately finished, must unquestionably be ascribed to him. 

This magnificent structure has been always considered as a per¬ 
fect specimen of Gothic, or English Ecclesiastical architecture. 
When viewed from the outside, the massive stone with which it is 
composed, and the immense buttresses that support it, raise an idea 
of the most uncommon solidity: but this dwells but a short lime on 
the mind; the height and magnitude of the building, its open-worked 
battlements, and finely proportioned pinnacles and towers, exalt 
the fleeting emotions that arise from the consideration of its 
strength, into the sensations that emanate from the contemplation 
of its sublimity and grandeur. The interior view is 3 'et more im¬ 
pressive. The vast arched roof, unsustainod by a single plflar, 
with its voluminous stones, displaying all the elegance of fan- 
work, and seeming to hang in air, as if “ art had taught them to 
forget nature, and weaned them of their tendency to gravitate,” 

at 


* SoiM peculiar privileges appertain to this “ The Provost has 

absolute authority within the precincts; and, by a special composition between 
this Society and the University, its Under-Graduates (under certain restrictions) 
are exempt fiom the power of the Proctors, and other University officers, 
within the limits of the College: qeither by usage do they keep any public 
exercises in the Schools, or arc any y^y* examined for the Bachelors* of Arts 
degree.** ' Samrth's l/nivenity CaUndar, i8os. 
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at once astonishes and confounds/ ThVextremfei length bf this' 
. superb edifice is 316 feet, the breadth 84 feet, the height from 
the ground to the summit of the battlements 90 feet, to the top 
. of the pinnacles somewhat more than 101, and to the summit of 
the corner towers 146 feet 6 inches. The space inclosed by the 
walls is 251 feet in length, 78 feet in height, arid 45 feet 6 inches 
in breadth. - - ■ . . * 

The Choir is separatc4 from the Ante-Chapel by a wooden 
screen and organ gallery, enriched with carvings in alto relievo. 
This was erected in the year 1534, when the beauteous Anna 
Boloyn was Queen to Henry the Eighth! The west side is orna¬ 
mented with several lovers' knots; and a panncl near the wall, on 
the right, displays the arms of the ill-fated Anna impaled with 
those of the King. On another pannel is a fine piece of sculpture, 
representing the Almighty burling the Rebel Angcb from Heaven. 
Over the screen iS a stately and fine-toned organ, lately put up 
at the expence of the College. 

The walls on the inside of the Ante-ChapeT are ornamented with 
carved stone, of excellent 'workmanship, representing the arms of 
die houses of York and Lancaster, with numerous crowns, roses, 
portcullises, and fleur dc lis. In the Centre of one of the roses at 
the west end is a small figure of the Virgin Mary. The view from 
the screen at the entrance of the Choir has much grandeur. On 
each side are two rows of stalls of carved wood; on the pannels, 
at the back part of the upper rows, are the arms of all the Kings 
of England, from Henry the Fifth to James the First; the arms 
of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, and of the Colleges^ 
King's and Eton, l^ese arms are carved with consideralde skill; 
and die supporters in the boldest basso relievo. The carving of 
the St. George and tbe Dragon at Ihe back of the Provost's stall is 
finely executed. The'^C^^^ paved with marble from the bottom 
of'thestalls, r?:;'; • v''" ^ 

The east end of this *Chapd» Which haj remained- unfinished till 
about thirty years ago^'is now completed^ in a style of symmetry 
nearly corresponding with the general magnificence of the building. 
Under the inspection of the lat^ James E. S. A. a 

'-''grand 
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grand altar-picea was erected, which has since been embelUshcd 
with an excellent painting of the Dbscbkt from the Chosb, 
presented to the Society by the present Earl of Carlisle, \fho wa^ 
educated at this College. The painting waa purchased by his 
Lonibhtp, when travelling on the Continent, as tlie work of Da¬ 
niel de Voltcrra; but some connoisseurs liave adjudged it to have 
been executed by Raphael. 

The disposition of the materials of the beautiful stone roof of 
this fabric, and the ingenuity displayed in ifs construction, may 
be justly classed with the most happy efforts of architectural skill. 
On each side of the Chapel are eleven buttresses; and at each 
corner an octangular tower, terminating m a dome. The roof is 
divided into twelve parts, the separations being made by the eleven 
principal arches which spring from the buttresses. The remaining 
pait of the roof is filled with elegant groin arches, springing from 
the capit.ils of columns which occupy the inside oi each buttress * 
in the ccntie of every four groins is suspended, as an ornamentj H 
massive stone, at least a ton in weighty and a yaid in thickness. 
There are twelve of theso stones, which* though of such vast 
weight, by having their under parts carved into roses and port¬ 
cullises in altarnate succession, correspond with the other parts of 
the building, in exciting those ideas of ma^cal airiness to which 
we have before alluded. Thus the buttresses and corner towers 
support this immeiiae roof, in which arc hung twelve stones, of a 
ton weight each, as mere ornaments; the sides and ends of the 
building cun^ributo nothing towards their support; and doubt¬ 
less they might be removed, without the least endangering the 
roof. These contrivances exemplify the cause of the admiration 
of Sir Christopher Wren, who, according to the tradition tran¬ 
scribed in While's Anecdotes of FoinUng, ** went once a year to 
survey tlie roel of tkeChapd of King's ^Uoge, and said* that if any 
nimi would show^bim where to place tab j^rj t sto/ie, he would en¬ 
gage to build sodi another." Over tlio inner* or stone roof, is 
another of wood, eo^ered with lead. Between the ropis is sufii- 
cient space for a man to walk upiigbt. 

K'hese are not the only circu^t^ences that have propioted tlm, 
fame of this Chapel; an additional cause of its celebrity may be 
.. S _ fisttnd 
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found in An exquUite beauty of its painted windows, which are 
in the Gothic form, and each of them nearly fifty feet high. The 
subjects are expressive of the most interesting scriptural events, 
particularly the Life, Death, and more memorable actions of our 
Saviour, with corresponding incidents from the Old Testament, 
and are one hundred in number. The side windows are separated 
by mullions into five lights; tlie^ are subdivided into upper and 
lower compartments by a stone transom. In the central light of 
each division is depicted an Atigel and a Saint, exhibiting scrolls 
and labels, de*icnptive of the events represented in the other lights, 
which are occupied by four subjects In each window, each being 
contained in two lights. In the arrangement of the subjects, a 
peculiar order has been observed, and something like a concordance 
attempted; the dclineatiuns in the upper divbions being in general 
selected from the Old Testamtfitf and the paintings immediately un* 
derneath, from correspondent circumstances in the Nero Testament 
Thus in the upper compartments of one window is the Queen of 
Sheba offering presents to King Solomon, and Abraham perform¬ 
ing the Ceremony of Circumcision: in the divbions beneath, The 
Wise Mens’ Ofiferings to Christ, and the Circumcision of Christ. 

The Last and West windows differ from ail the others: the 
glass of the latter is not pmiited: why it n not, b a mystery, since 
in the Indenture whk'h the College entered into to set up eighteen 
of these windows, the West window b particularly mentioned as 
one of them* The East window, which b fifty-three feet high, by 
twenty-eight feet wide, b embellished with paintings of almost in- 
' conceivable beauty. The upper and lower divisions of this win-* 
dow are divided by a transom* and separated by two elegant 
buttresses into six compartments, each containing a subject; Acs« 
compartments are again subdivided by mullions into three lights. 
The six subjects are all tak^ fltmi the New Testament, and re¬ 
present the CauciyiiQOK, and tho most material events imme¬ 
diately connected with it 

In Ae lower division on the right is CnaiBT kxfosed to 
THB Faori.fi} And Pilate said, behold the man.** 'Jesus b 
represented on a bzdeony, with hb hsuids tied, a round hb 

D waist, 
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waist, and his countenance beaming tvith the utmost humility and 
resigmition. The attitudes, and virulent eagerness in the counte¬ 
nances of the chief Pucst and Elders of the Jews, aic finely ex¬ 
pressed. 

The ccntie compartment of the lower division represents Pilate 
WASHING HIS Hanps, and declanng himself innocent of tlie 
death of Jesus. Pilate is seated under a magnificent canopy. 
Below the judgment-seat is Christ bound, with a crown of thorns 
on Ills head; and surrounded by several figures, >\ho arc charac¬ 
terized by stiong cxpicsslon: the features of one ot them displays 
uU the savage brutality of an assassin: another has a whip up¬ 
lifted, and his left hand entwined in tlie hair of the unresisting 
Jesus, who is turning to his unfeeling persecutor with a look of 
consideiablc meekness. 

Ihe left lower compartment represents Ch a ist beariko the 
Cross. In this picture all the burry and bustle of an execution 
are well delineated. Pilate, whose countenance strongly expresses 
a mind rapt in thought, appears on horseback, accompanied by 
the unfeeling High Priest, and many attendants. Jesus, nearly 
sinking with fotigue, i$ receiving a napkin from a female, whom he 
surseys with grateful benignity: with a rope round his waist, he is 
iiauled along by a soldier, whose featuies are expressive of the 
most ferocious brutality. Near him is a man carrying a hammer, 
and apparenfly viewing the scene around him with deep and ma¬ 
lignant exultation. On the road is the Virgin Mother, St. John, 
and others; and in the distance, Mount Calvaiy. •, 

On the right, in the upper division, is rrne Nailing of 
Christ to the Cross. In this (neCe IHlato is again introduced, 
with a strong expression of anxious sorrow, and feelings bordering 
on remorse, for having permitted an innocent man to become the 
victim of hardefM cruelty. Jesus ]i\xteuded on the cross, which 
is lying on a broken ground strewn with i:Qf;;ks, whose dark masses 
contrast with, Rnd the figures a bold relief. His body ap¬ 
pears drawn up, and lying hollow, from the violence of the pain 
arising from ihe nails being driven dirough his bands, llie attU 
rude and expresrion of the Hian employed in this horrid business 

are 
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are admirable. In the fore-ground is a soldier with a pike and 
ropes; and another with a basket of tools, who seems to have 
been at work oji the Cross. The ferocious triumph displayed on 
the countenance of the latter is extremely fine. 

In the centic of the upper division is the CavciFixxoN. Jesus 
is represented on the Cross between the two Thieves. The coun¬ 
tenance of the penitent thief finely expresses both mental and bo¬ 
dily anguish; and that of his hardened companion is as strongly 
marked with derision and mockery. Beneath the penitent thief is 
a soldier on horseback, piercing the side of Christ with a «pcar. 
Below the Sa\iour is Mary Magdalen embracing the Cross; and 
in the fore-ground three soldiers casting lots for his garment. The 
expression of one of them is very fine; he appears pointing his fin¬ 
ger to the dice, which arc marked with deuce-ace, and exulting 
at the ill success of his comrade,, who liad last thrown. On the 
left is St. John and the Virgin: the hce of the former displays 
uncommon feeling, united with devout resignation to the decree 
ot the Deity; that of the latter, heart-rending anguish. Jt may 
be worthy of remark, for being the only attempt at allegory intro¬ 
duced ill *'10 painting of this window, that above the head of the* 
penitent thief, is the sun lisingin splendor; over the head of the 
other, the moon in her wane. 

In the left and remaining compartment is the ^akiko of 
' CuRXST FROM the Cross. This painting represents the remo¬ 
val of the body of Jms, every muscle of which appears to be re¬ 
laxed by death. On the left is the Virgin and 5t. John. The 
former is portrayed fainting, and sinking to the ground; while a 
female figure, with much tenderness, is endeavoring to support 
and comfort her. Most of the figures introduced in this piece 
have an air and expression of deep sorrow. 

The preceding account^must only be considered as giving an 
imperfect outline of^ the subjects represcpteil in this celebrated 
window; their full dcscripfion would have occupied too many of 
our pages. The strong contrast, energy, and variety of character; 
the powerful jiulgincut evince^ Jn iho disposition and grouping of 
the figures; the boldness and ftecdom of the penciling, mingled 
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^ith a playfiil Dpildziess of exertion, to ^hich Uie hand of a mas^ 
ter only could be competent; the sublimity of the designs j the 
richness and brilliancy of the coloring; and the vigorous and cha¬ 
racteristic justness of expression in the dififerent figures, may well 
ttarrant the assertion, that these admirable pieces have very rarely 
been paralleled, and scarcely ever exceeded.* 

Tlie same discrimination of character, excollcrtce of composition, 
and beauty of coloring, which distinguish the above, are equally 
exhibited by most of the paintings in the other windows of this 
Chapel. The arches of all the windows are divided into small 
compartments, called crockets, illuminated with the arms, and 
other devices, of the Monarchs who contributed towards the build¬ 
ing, Who were the persons that gave the original designs is un¬ 
certain, By some they have been ascribed to Julio Romaho, who 
flourished when the windows were executed: others have imagined 


that the drawings Of the great Ra|>hael were resorted to for proper 
aubj^ts, as one of the gnOst phihtingS b evidently “ the story of 
Ananias and Saphitn, as told by llaphael in the Cartoons." 
Perhaps the true hiodte pf solving the difficulty, w'ould be to consi¬ 
der them as the productions not oC'Ol^ only, but of tnany artists, 
whose best pieces were selected, |;)0Thapti, by Julio Romano, and 
from which the paintings were executed* The nmnes of the Gla- 
sriers who uydoitook to execute the WlYidOws arc all that is pre- 
served in the Indentures yet extaht respecting therffr beautiful pro¬ 
ductions* ■ ."y;-»’'■■ ■ 

In one of dicse Ind^tur^ dated third, in the^dgh- 

tcenth cff Hcniy the Eighth, be^Con Robert llacomMenn, 


the 




* The Public will soon have an oppoitnoity of judging of the accuracy of 
OUT dwription of these sublime paintings, slnii^ Mr. b^aldrey, a well known 
at^istof Cambridge, fm'i^erbkcn to poblisl^ti iCric8''of colored Prints fiom 
them, on a scale of thrre qd'ailrrs of an hichfo a-^fob^ 'drawings are taken 
by A telescope; and from tbe East Wtn^w, which has been publicly ex¬ 
hibited, is a most beautiful specimen. The Print from this, engraved,under 
his inspection, and completed by himsrif,. u. now coloring, and neaily ready 
'so deliver lo the Subacf^ers; it is tiig^y dnished, and a faithful copy Of the 
'Drawing. This is ^t^litly'an arduous ubdeuaking for a private individuai, 
and it will lx disgraceful to the British n:ition, if not amply patronUrdi 
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the provost, oti the one part, and FrOffcU WtUia/mon, of 
Southwark, Gladcr, n.nd Simon Spnomh, of St. Margaret’s, West- 
imnster, Olazier, on the other; the latter agroe substantially, cu- 
rk>usly, and sufficiently to glaze four windows of the upper story 
of the Church of King's College, Cambridge, “ With good, clenc, 
sure, and perfyte glassc, and oryent colours and imagery of tlie 
story of the Old Lawe, and of the New Lawo, after the forme, 
muner, goodness, curyousity, and elenelyns^s in cvry poynt of the 
glasse wyndows of the Kynge's Newe Cbapell at Westtninstcr; and 
also accordyngly and after sucho manor as oon Barnard Fflowcr, 
Glasyer, late dcces^d, by Indenture stode bounde to doo; and 
also accordyngly to suche patterus, otherwyse called vidimus, as 
by the scid Master Robert Ilacomblcyn, &c. to the seid FfrancU 
Wyllyamson and Symond Syinondcs, or cither of them, shall be 
dely\’cred," &c. By the same. {ndeiUure the money to bo paid 
for the glass is dxed at.sixtcem'P^eafoo.t; and the contractoi's 
agree to ** sette up” two ot the windows within two years, and 
the others in three years. 

Another Indenture, botw^ the same Ri^rvi HacomMfyn, &c. 
oil the one pj^rt, aad Ifoc/Ac, of the parish of St. Mary 

Magdalen, Glasior ; RUkame. Boititde, of St, Clement’s Danes, 
Glazier; Tkomasi Reve, of Str Sepukhra-s, Glazier; and Jams 
Nicholson, Glazier; on tbO. other part; provides the setting 
up, glazing, and .paintiug. ei^tebn wikufows, ..with the same 
** oryent colours and ipKagery” al those mentioned in the former 
deed: the said conttWctOVs to suerly< bynde all the said wyn- 
do\vs with double bands of. leado fot defence of groat wyndea and 


outragious wetheringes;" ♦♦ after the mte of Jwo-pence every 
ffootc.” Six of the windows to be tot bplVithin twelve months. 
By this Indenture-it is also ^reed, that tSie Glaziers here mem* 


tioned should provide WiUhiniSan and Symo^^ those named in 
the fanner one/ with^four patterns, or vidimuses, at a rOasonaUe 
price. This is dated tlic last day of Apnl, in the eighteenth of^ 

- , • • j 

Henry the Eighth. • • , 

Walpole observes, in his aeoount of the above instruironta, that, 
♦♦ os much as wc imagine ourselves arrived at h%hur perfection in 

D4 V the 
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the arts, it would not be easy for a Master of a College now to go 
into St. Margaret's parish, or Southwark, and bespeak a dozen- 
or two windows so admirably drawn, and order them to be sent 
home by such a day, as if he were bespeaking a chequered pave* 
ment, or a Church Bible. Even those obscure artists, William¬ 
son, Symonds, Flower, Hoone, dfc. would figure as considerable 
paintei^ in any reign; and what a rarity in a collection of drawings 
would be one of their vidimuses!" This rarity, however desirable, 
we are never likely to possess; for as they have not been disco¬ 
vered in the course of nearly three centuries, it seems highly pro¬ 
bable that they fell into the hands of people ignorant of their 
value, and who, taking no care to presen'c them, they have long 
since perished. 

Before we quit the subjects of these windows, it may be proper 
to observe, that the glassrwork has, in several instances, been 
misplaced.* Where this hftS happened,' a considerable degree of 
attention is requisite to trace the subjects; yet the ment of the 
painters remains unimpcached, the &olt being wholly ascribablc to 
the ignorance of the workmen employed in the fixing the glass-work 
in its present situation. Two of the windows oh tbe south, and one 
on the north side, at the w'est end of the CJutpbl, appear so muti¬ 
lated, or misplaced, 'that the events thjfiy were intended to repre¬ 
sent can hardly be explained. These pieces are thought by some 
to have been coroposdSt from the painted ghiss reported to have 
been etteted in the East window in the'f^^of Richard the Third; 
however this may be, they do not appear equal to the other igiint- 
jngs in the Chapel. ^ 

It has frequently be^ reported, but erroneously, that all the 
windows of the CbapeKwere taken down and concealed at the 
time when the fanaticism of the Long Parliament induced them 

: ^ . • * to 

* |n the course pf piwdy three ccntoriei, the Iead*w'ork of the windows has 
doubtless needed and this most probably has occasioned these mis- 

placifi^; for, provided thf pieces filled up the openings, the glaziers being 
Ignorant of painting, could neither tell whether they were the right edge up¬ 
wards or the right side outv^ds.. We ire hippy to hear these mistakes are in¬ 
tended to be rectified by ihp .College. 
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to omploy Commissioners to remove and destroy whatever* they 
pleased to term superstitious ornaments. By what influence 
these paintings were preserved, when so'many , other admirable 
productions were involved in irretrievable ruin, is uncertain: the 
entry in the journal of the Commissioners a^ms to'imply that 
their fate was determined. It is as follows: 16'4J, December 
the 26th. Steps to be taken down, and 1000 superstitious pic¬ 
tures, the ladder of Christ and thieves to go upon, &c/* The 
thousand superstitious pictures can only refer. to the paintings of 
the windows, the merit of saving which is sometimes ascribed to 
Dr. Whicbcott, who bad been appointed Provost by the Long 
Parliament; and at others, to Oliver Cromwell, who is said to 
have occasioned their preservation, from the respect he retained 
for the University, as the pidee where be received his edu¬ 
cation. . ‘ . 

I * 

When this splendid. £sl>ric waa b^gsuv by Henry the Sixth, he 
made the Provost and Felloe a perpetual grant of a stone quarry, 
in the lordship of Heselwode,: in Yorkshire; and likewise vested a 
part of liis duchy of ^Mu?cdster in Feodees, for carrying on and 
completing building* . ^pw dir it was raised during the life of 
this Monarch 4butit is probable that it was 
carried no bigh^ than the while stone reaches, which is 
pretty high at the ritence it recedes gractualiy to the 

west, lu the year entire stop was put to the work;, for 

Edward the Fourth eptii^ted the duchy of Lancaster, as well 
as all the other reve]li^;of ,.thP rc;^Qdng, however, a 

sufficient sum for the iisainfenance of the Provost and Scholars, 
but nothing towards the completion of tbolidildiiig. 

After an interruption of sixteen ye|DiJ|)^the work was resumed 
through the interest of Dr. Eield, Warde^n of Winphestcr College, 
and then chosen Provost ef iKihg's. In the,^r years following. 
Is. 8d. was expended on the Chapel, of w^ch lOOOl. was 
given by the King/and UOl.^by Thomas de notheram, Bishop of 
Lincoln. From the 14th ol^^une, J483, till the 22d of March, 
in the ensuing year, the busii^ was again at a stand; hut Pjehard 
the Third at that time appoiiUedh'fhpmas Cliff, overseer of the 
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%votks, who continued so till December; but nothing material ap¬ 
pears to have been done; the expences in the miw months only 
amounting to 7461. IQs. i)d, of which sum Richard is supposed to 
have given 7001. 

From this period the work was suspended till May, 1508, when 
it was re-commcnced by Henry the Seventh, whose remorse at the 
severities of his reign induced him, in the decline of life, to depart 
from his avarice. “ To allay the terrors," says an elegant histo- 
riun, “under which belabored, he endeavored, by distributing 
alms, and founding religious houses, to moke atonement for his 
crimes; and to purchase) by the sacrifice of a part of his ill-gotten 
treasure, a reconciliation with his ofiended Maker." The next 
year, 150<), the King died-; but left directions to complete the 
Chapel, and invested his executors with sufiicient authority to de¬ 
fray all necessary expences. The building from tliis period ad¬ 
vanced with rapidity, and the caso of the Chapol waa finished on 
July the 29th, 1515. The money defraying the charges ap¬ 
pears to have been delivered to tho Provost and Scholars by the 
executors, in sums of 50001. at a time. 

Among the Indentures extant relative to the execution of this 
fabric, besides those we have before tnentiooed, tliere is one that 
provides for the construction of the roof. This is to Agreement 
between Master Robi^rt Uacontbieyn^ Provost, 5cc. and John JFas- 
tellf Master Mason of tho Works, nnd one 6/ tho 

Wardens, in which the latter agree snAko and sett up, or 
cau se to be made and sett up, at their cost and charges, a g^d, 
suer, and sufBcieiU for the grete Cburche there, to be work- 

k.' 

manly wrought, made sett up after, the best handlynge and 

form of good workinafttbip, accordyng to a plat thereof made and 

signed with the htodfO^thc Lords ExeCUtors^to the Kyng of most 

famous incmoiy Henry the Seventh;*’ said John Wastell and 

Henry Semerk “ to provide and fynde, tber cost and charges, 

^ » * 

as moche good, sufilcieUt, able ston of Weldon Quarryes, as shall 
sufike for the pcrfornimg the scid.^yawte, together with Lyme, 
soimI, scufibldyug, cinctores, moles, and ordinauiices, that shult be 
required or necessary for tiiepcrfonnance of the same;" and “ to 

perfonne 
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{>erfoirme and clerdy fynysh all the said v^tc ^Sihin the terme of 
three years next ensuyng, after the tyme of thcr begyntiyng upon 
the same; and for the good and suer pcrforniyng of all the pre- 
mysscs as is afore specyfyed, the seid Provost, &c, cotenauntc and 
grante to pay unto the seid John Wastell and Henry Semerk 
12001 .” 

Another Indenture between the same patties relates to the 
vaulting of two porches^ &c. of the Chapel; and a third to making 
and setting up “ the finyals and bottresaes of the Church; a tower 
at one of the corneta of the said Church; and hiiisbing and per¬ 
forming the said tower with finyalla, rytaots, gablets, battleineuts, 
orboysp and cross quarters^ and every thing belonging lo them.” 
By this Indenture 61. Ids. 4d. is agreed to be paid for each but¬ 
tress, and tool, for the tower. 

The high honor of being the architect of this admirable struc¬ 
ture is generally conferred either on Mr. Cloos, of whom scarcely 
any thing appeaiu to be known bdt his name, or his son Nicholas 
Cloos, one of the firet Fellows of this College, and afterwards 
Bishop of Lichfield. It is probable that both these persons were 
concerned u\:lt,'but mote particularly the latter; as a manuscript 
quoted by Mjpv^'WalpOle mentions Bis/wp Cloos as a person in 
whose copu^Hy King Heffwy the Sixth (who had appointed him 
Fellow in 144&) had sucIr^oiifiKtoce, that he made him overseer 
iftttd huildings and designs fer this Col¬ 
lege.” Allowing Itill to this authority, it will not, in our 

opinion, warrant the aichiteetural merit of this structure being ex¬ 
clusively attached to theClooses. With ihe goWernraent of Henry, 
in all likelihood, his pairo»og€ ternundfedt Vre have, therefore, no 
reason to itnagihethat the Bkthop waseoutinued in his ofiice of 
'overseer by Henty’s successcft%; and if ha • was not, he cannot bO 
'entitled to moYc praise lltoii th^ of l^lTlji ifie foihidalion, and 
raising a portion of |he walls* . "'.V 

In the archives oP Cains College, aii Indentuin was discovered 
by the late Master, Sir James Btfrrough, iftor© ancient tliaft either 
of the preceding on^, being dafed in the l6th of Edward the 
Fourth* 'Hus records llie nfl^of ” Jolin U'ulrich** as “ Maistr 
■7 ' ^ , Mason 
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Mason of the Werkes <jf Kyng's College.” To him then, as well 
as to John Wastell, who engaged to execute the roof, (an underta¬ 
king by far more difficult than designing it,) ought to be given a 
considerable share of that applause which has been hitherto gene¬ 
rally bestowed on the Bishop, 

On each side of this building are nine small Chapels (20 feet by 
10) that were probably erected as chantries, and four of them are 
known to have been so appropriated. These Chapels are built be* 
tween the buttresses, and, for the most part, communicate with 
each other. Several of them, on the south side, contain the Col¬ 
lege Library, which is well furnished with valuable and scarce 
books. The second Chapel from the west on this side was consc*- 
crated to religious uses by Provost Hacombleyn, by whom it was or¬ 
namented more than any of the others, and afterwards, by his own 
desire, made his burial-place. In the window is a portrait on glass 
of Henry the Sixth, tolerably well executed; and in the centre of 
the Chapel a large table monument of marble, on the tup of which 
is a darning urn; and on tlie east and west sides, cherubs sup¬ 
porting the family arms. On the north side is a Latin inscription 
to this effijct: 

Sacred to the Memory oi the most Excellent and most Noble 
John Cbvechill, MAnauia or BLANDroxs, 

Sonof the moatillustriouaJOHN and Sarah, Dukeand Ducheiiof Marlborough; 

Who of the £rst Renown for the exalted RaaJc'Of hit Ptfents, 

Was no less eminent for his Virtues, and had few equal, 

But none superior to him the Endowments of Body and Mind. 

‘ • r 

: ^^-*1 . ■ ■ * 

ITiis accomplished yop^ .wa^ajtudent of this College, where he 
died on the SOth of .Fo^b^iiary, 1703, only five weeks beyond the 
completion of his sixt^nth year. A^put the middle of August, 
IBOl, a plain wbitemarble tablet was cfectcd against the east wall 
of this Chapel to the memory of the celebraled Dr. Glynn, who 
was buried in the vault near the north door of tlic great Chapel. 
Ibis is inscribed as follows; 


RoBxart 
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RoBEKTt Glynn Ci.o2erY) M. 

£x vcteri in agro Cornnbi<.‘nsi prosapia oriundli 
Hujus collcgii LXIir dnoos socii, 

Morum antiquorum et Literarum Bonariim 
CuUoriSf P^lrom, Vindicia; 
qui collerio 

Amplisslmam pecuniae summatn 
ad studia juvejitutia promovenda 
ad novas ledes astruendas 
Legavit. 

Obiit Vin Id Feb. MDCCC. «t. LXXXI. 
hanc Tabuljm 

In pietatis et desiderii Testimonium 
P C 

ex publico decreto 
Collegium. 

The edifice belonging to this College, called the New Building, 
was commenced in 1724, the first stone being laid on the twenty- 
fifth of March. An inscription, engraved -on a plate of cop]>er, 
and ins(M‘tod in this stone, affirms, that it bad remained in the 
adjoining court from the reign of Henry the Sixth, who had in¬ 
tended it as the foundation stone of his new College. The eleva¬ 
tion of this structure, when seen from the fields, has a noble ap¬ 
pearance j/but the Doric portal in the centre is far from beautiful. 
The apartments arc twenty-four ip number, and arc disposed very 
conveniently. The whdie length of the building is 236 feet. It 
was erected with Portland stone by Gibbs. When the workmen 
were digging the foundation, they discovered an earthen pot, 
which contained many gold pieces of the coin of Henry the Fiftli. 
The external appearance of the. Provost’s Lodge is by no means 
pre^mssessing, but some of the apartments, display much grandeur. 
In a small chamber is a curious portmit of Jane Shore, on 
board. Here is likewise le half length of Sir Bobert Waepole, 
by Dahl; and a fjood portrait of the late I)Ji. John Sumnek, 
father of tlic present Provost. 

Many eminent statesmen and literary characters have received 
their education at this College. Atnong the principal may be 
named, William Coningsby, Esg. Justice of the King's Bench in 

tb« 
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the reign of Henry the Eighth; EcUvartl Hall, Author of the /i«- 
lory of the Wars between the H(jus€,s of York and Lancaster; Dr. 
Giles Flotchcr, Ambassador to Uussia from Queen Elizabeth; Sir 
John Osborne, Author of the Remembrancer; Sir Robert Morton, 
Knt. Secretary of State to James the First; Sir William Temple, 
Knt. Author of a Commentary on Ramus; Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham; Dr. Robert Hacombleyn, Provost; William Oughtred, B. D* 
Author of Claris Mathemadca; the Poet Waller; Dr. Stanhope, 
Author of the Paraphrase, 4*0. on the Epistles and Gospels; Dr. 
King, FAlitor of Euripides; Sir Robert Walpole; Charles, Lord 
Viscount Townsend; the great Earl Camden; the ICarl of Carlisle; 
and Sir William Draper, so famous for his controvei-sy with 
Junius. 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE was founded in the year 1448, and en¬ 
dowed with revenues to the. amount of 2001. per annum, fur the 
support of a Principal and four Fellows, by Margaret of Anjou, 
the intrepid consort of Henry the Sixth, The first stone of the 
Chapel was laid for the Queen by Sir John Wcnlock, (afterwards 
slain at Tewkesbury,) who caused the words Krit Domime nvstrm 
Margarettee Do7ninus itt Refugiutn, et Lapis isle Signum, to bo 
engraved on it. The Civil Wars, which soon afterw'ards com¬ 
menced, interrupted the work: but prudence of Andrew 
Ducket, whom Quceti Margaret had choson Master, so iconciliatetl 
the favor of the home of York, that, bc»>idos obtaining benefac¬ 
tions for Lis College from George PlaHtagerift^ Duke of Lancmtar, 
L^idy Cicely, Duchess of York, and the iUmtripus Ladies liar^a* 
ret Rooa, Joanna Inglethorpf and Joanna Barough, he prevailed 
on Elizabeth Widville, or Grey, Queen of Edward the Fourth, to 
complete what her profGf»se4 enemy Led began; and the number 
maintained en the foundaiioH’was advanced to a Master, nineteen 

^ I 

Fellows, and forty-five Scholars. 'Jlie l.^dy EijiKibolh has since 
been annually celebrated as a co-founder* Richard the Third 
made the very considerable grant to this College, of all the estaU's 
of .Rjhi) do Vere, I3th Earl of Oxford, which had been declared 
forfeited for his adherence to the Earl of Richiinind, gfterw'avda 
llemy the bevenili, who resumed tbe grant, aftd restored iho 

Eurl’s 
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Earl’s patrimony ns soon as he obtained possession of the Throne. 
The endowments have since been increased by various benefactors. 

The buildings here are ancient, but are now repairing. The 
entrance to tlie outer court is under a small tower gateway. The 
inner court is furnished with cloisters, and extends to the very 
banks of tlie river, over which is a curious wooden bridge of 
one arch, supported by abutments of rustic stone work. This 
was rebuilt in the year 1746, and much ingenuity displayed in its 
construction. The gardens are pleasant and extensive; they He 
on botli sides the river, and are adorned with some hne elms. Tho 
Hall is a well-proportioned room, containing the three following 
portraits by Hudson. 

Sir Thomas Smith; half length; dressed in a fur cloak, and 
loaning on a globe. This eminent character was born at Saffron 
Waldron, in Essex, in the year 1512, and received his education 
in this College. Having acquired considerable celebrity by his 
attainments, he was made choice of to be sent to Italy, at the 
King's cliargc, to complete hia studios. On his return, be was 
chosen Public Orator and Greek Professor, on which occasion lie 
endeavored t" introduce a new method of reading that language. 
In the reign of Edward the Sixth he was made Secretary of States 
knighted, and sent Ambassador to Brussels; but was deprived of 
his dignities by Queen Mary, on account of his religion. On the 
accession of Elizabeth, he was again employed in state affairs, and 
managed die business of several embassies with much success. He 
died ju the year 1572; and on his death bequeathed all his Latin 
and Greek books to the College, and kko a great globe made by 
himself. .. .. 

Elizabsth WiDViLtn, Queen of Edward the Fourth. This 
is a Hue painting. The faeo of the Queen is pleasing, but not ia* 
telligent, and displays mores sweetness of disposition than strength, 
of character. * 

Erasmus, seatecT, in a fur cloak,at a table, writing. The 
Imnd which is guiding tho pen Is exceedingly well executed. 
IVhon this very erudite writer visited England, at the tnviuclon of 
hiii friend Bishop Fisher, then Chancellor of the University, he 
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chose this College as his place of residence, having his study, sayi 
Fuller, at the top of the south-west tower of the old court. Two 
other portraits of Erasmus are preserved in ditferent apartments in 
this building; one of them supposed to be an original from the 
pencil of Holbein. The above pictures arc in very elegant frames, 
and were presented to the Society by the three sons of the Earl of 
Stamford. 

*'v 

L) the Lodge is a curious altar-piece on throe panncls, InL^ugh 
preservation: the subjects are Judas betraying Christ; the Resur¬ 
rection; and Christ appearing to the Apostles after the Resurrec¬ 
tion. Many valuable portraits arc also strewed through the apart¬ 
ments, particularly an old painting of Elizabeth Wioville, 
on board; Daniel What, by Dance; Admiual Caleb 
Barnes, i665; General Monk; and SirCEOROE Saville, 
Bart. 'I'he principal learned writers of this College are the a| 2 ^c 
Sir Thomas Smuh; the Bi&hops Fibber, Poynett, Davenant, and 
Robinson; Dr. John Fuller, Author of The Worthies of Ettg/and^ 
4‘C. John Weever, Author of the Funeral Monuments; Bishop Pa¬ 
trick, writer of the learned Commentary on the Old Testament; 
Simon Ockley, D, D. Author of the History of the Huracens; Jo¬ 
seph Wasse, B. D. Editor of Sallust; Thomas Brett, Author of a 
learned Discourse on Church Government; John Hatsdl, Esq. 
Clerk of the llcnisc of Commons; the celebrated Fyshe Palmer, 
Esq. and-Strong, translator of Herodotus, 

CATHERINE HALL was founded about the year 1474, and 
dedicated to St. Catherine, by Robert Woodlark, third Provost of 
King's College, and Chancellor of tlie University. The endow¬ 
ments were originally for'a Master and three or more Fellows, in 
proportion to the revenues; which now support a Master and five 
Fellows. Besides these, here are eight bye Fellowships, six of 
which were founded by Mrs. Mary Rq^sden, of Norton, in York¬ 
shire, who also founded ten Scholarships'^: the whole number of the 
latter, arc iwenty-six. 

7’he buildings of this College occupy throe sides of a quadran¬ 
gle; the fourth is open towards tlic street, with handsome 

iron 
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jrort pallisadocs, and a piece of ground planted with elms. The 
Chapel, which stands on the north side, is a neat brick struc¬ 
ture. In the IJall is a good painting of Kobert Woodlark, 
the founder; and in the Combination Jloom, porlraitsofTriOMAS 
Sherlock, D. D. Bi^-hop of London, and Jouv Gostlvk, 
M. D. a benefactor to the College, Here is likcMvisc a fine 
painting of St. Catherine, which was brought from Wnicc by 
Sir Charles Bunbury, Over this apartment is the Library, 
which was fitted up by Hisjiop Shejlock, who bequeathed his own 
valuable collection of books to the College, with a stipend fi»r a 
Librarian. The Master's Lodge is a lofty and spacious edifice, 
and, with the new building erected by Mrs. Uamsden. forms the 
south side, of the court. It contains several pictures, princi¬ 
pally the gifts of the above lady; four of them arc portraits by 
Sir Godfrey Knellcr. 

Among the eminent writers of this College, arc enumerated, 
John Strype, the famous Church Antiquary; Dr. Lightfoot, 
the Oriental Linguist, and author of Ho7\c Hcbniiav; Arch¬ 
bishop Dawes Bishop Long, editor of the Cambridge Terence; 
Benjamin Hoadly, Bishop of Winchester; and Thomas Sher¬ 
lock, Bishop of London. The rivalry of the two latter prelates, 
who advanced themselves to the bciglit of their profession by 
embracing very opposite political opinions, is said to have com¬ 
menced while they were students at this College. 

JESUS COLLEGE was erected on the site of an ancient Bene¬ 
dictine nunnery, founded about the year 1130; but more am¬ 
ply endowed by Malcolm, the fourth King of Scotland, and, 
with the addition of a new conventual church, dedicated to St. 
Rhadagund in il6o. This establishment Nourished for several 
centuries; but, through the illicit conduct of its inmates, was 
at length dissolved by lieni^ the Seventh, and Pope Alexander 
the Sixth. Its possessions were granted to John Alcock, Bishop 
of Ely, who, in the year 14*)^, founded this College for a Mas¬ 
ter, six Fellows, and six Scholars: but the endowments have 
since been increased by various benefactors, and now supply 
maintenance for sixteen Fellows, and nearly fifty Scholars, 

VoL. IL E This 
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This College is situated at a little distance from the town, on 
the east. Near it is a grove of considerable extent, and some 
tine, meadows. The south or principal front is about JSO feet 
in length. The Chapel, from its shape and appearance, seems 
to have been the ancient conventual church, having a transept, 
and a large square tower, rising from arches at their intersection 
with the nave. The chancel is neatly fitted up for divine ser¬ 
vice. I'he altar-piece represents the Presentation in the 
Temple, and was given, in 179^** by Dr. Pearce, the present 
Master. The tomb of one of the nuns is yet remaining in the 
cross aisle, with this singular inscription, “ Moribus ornafa jacet 
hie bona Berta RusataJ* The Hall is a handsome room, ascend¬ 
ed by a (light of steps; at the upper end are half lengths of the 
following persons: Tobias IIustat, Ksq. portrayed sitting, with 
large worked ruillcs, and laced iieck-cloth. This gentleman 
established eleven scholarships here, and was particularly distin¬ 
guished for his extensive charities. Thomas Cranmeu, Arclu 
bishop of Canterbury, copied by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and pre¬ 
sented to the Society by Lord Carysfurt in the year 1758. 
Richard Sterne, Archbishop of Canterbury. In the Lodge 
arc two ancient paintings cf the Archbishops Cranmer and 
Bancroft, on board. The Library contains many scarce and 
valuable editions of the classics* The most celebrated men that 
have belonged to this college, besides the above bishops, are 
Bisliop Bale, author of Libri de Scriptoribus BritannicU; Sir 
Thomas Elliot, author of a Dictionary; Christopher, Lord 
Hatton; Sir Richard Fanshaw, Knight; John Flamstead, Regius 
Professor of Astronomy; the poet Fenton; John AVorthington, 
D. D. and the,late eminent critic, Gilbert Wakefield. 

CHRIST'S COLLEGE was built on the site of an hostel 
called God*s Housct which had origrnally been settled near Clare 
Hull, and endowed by William Bingham, rector of St, John 
Zachary, London, for twenty-four grammar schofars, in the year 
1412; but was removed hither by Henry the Sixth, who intended 
to augment the number of scholars to sixty, but was prevented 
effecting his purpose by the ensuing civil wars. His maternal 
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sister-in-law Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derb)^, mo¬ 
ther to Henry the Seventh, obtained a license from her son to 
complete what her half-brother had projected; aiul in 1506' she 
changed the name God’s House to Christ’s College, and endowed 
it for a Master and twelve Fellows. Some superstitious objec¬ 
tions having been made to this number, as alluding to Christ and 
the twelve Apostle?, Edward the Sixth added a thirteenth fellow¬ 
ship; and two others have since been Founded by Sir John Finch, 
and Sir Thomas Baines. The scholursliips, which were originally 
fifty-three, have also been increased, and the persons now main¬ 
tained by the endowments, arc a iSlaster, fifteen Fellows, and 
about seventy Scholars. 

The ancient buildings of this College have been repaired, and 
cased with stone. They inclose a small quadrangular coinr, 
behind which is a more modern and uniform pile, designed by 
Inigo Jones, about 150 feet in length, commanding an extensive 
view of the adjacent country. The garden is p!casi^^l^ laid out, 

and contains a neat summer-house, and a bath surroundiHl by a 

% 

small wilderness. In the Fellows* garden is a large inulberry-lrec, 
thaFwas planted by Milton when a student here. The trunk is 
much decayed from its age; but the Fellows, with a degree of 
sentiment which even a classic education will not always inspire, 
have endeavored to preserve the tree from further harm, by 
covering the damaged parts with sheet lead. 

The Chapel is neatly ornamented, and fioored with marble. 
On the north side the altar is a handsome monument of white 
marble, erected to record the memory and friendship of Sir 
John Finch and Sir Thomas Baines, who were educated together 
ill this College. Sir John died at Constantinople, whither he 
had been sent on an embassy^ His body was brought to F.ngland, 
and interred here by his friend, who-survived but si short period, 
and was buried in thc^ame vault. In the cast window are Si>inc 
wcll-executod whole length portraits on glass, of IIcnry thk 
Seventh, and some other relations of Lady Makgauet, 
the foundress, whose own likeness is also preserved in tin- Cha¬ 
pel, by an ancient painting on board. In the Combination Room 
is another portrait of the foundress, a half length, on board; 

£ 3 and 
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anil in the Lodge is a small drawing of Dr. Ualph Cu'dwoui’K* 
In tbc list of the must eminent chariicters who have either in party 
or wholly, received their cduciition in this College, may be in¬ 
serted John Leland, the cclebraleil antiquary; Bishop Latimer, 
the niartvr; Richard Hall, author of ilu* lAJe of Bishop Fisher; 
Arthur Ilildersham, a 2 eal(>us puntan; Dr. Seth Ward, one of 
the translators of the Bible; Francis Quarles, author of the 
Emblems; the poet Milton; Dr. Thomas Burnet, author of the 
Tkeorp of the Earthf <5'^. Sir Robert Raymond, Lord Chief Jus¬ 
tice; Laurence Echard, the historian; and Dr. Paley, the cele¬ 
brated author of the Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, 
Joseph Medc, and Henry Mure, two of the most learned men of 
their time, were also Fellows of this College, in which they passed 
the greatest part of their lives, having refused some of the best 
preferments of the church. 

S'F. JOHN'S COLLEGE was established on the site of a 
dissolved hospital for canons regular, dedicated to St. John the 
Evangelist, the origin of which has been generall}' ascribed to 
Nigellas, second Bishop of Ely* 7'his opinion has been success¬ 
fully controverted by Mr. Baker, who, in his Manuscript History 
of this College, preserved in the llarlcian Library, has proved 
that the hospital was founded about the year 1134>, by Henry 
Frost, a burgess of Cambridge; but the Bishop having granted a 
license of confirmation, obtained the honor of being regarded as 
the original patron. In 1281, Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of Ely, 
procured a license from Edward the First, to convert thc^ hospi¬ 
tal into a college fur students; but this design being abandoned 
on the establishment of the Peter-House, it remained in the 
possession of tbc canons regular till nearly the end of the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, at which time, the ill conduct and 
vices of the members had so consider&bly reduced the revenues, 
that they supported only three persons. About this period, Mar¬ 
garet, Countess of Richmond, the same muniheeut patroness of 
learning who hud founded Christ's College, conceived an intention 
of e.\tending her benevolence to tbc sister University; but was 
prevailed on by her confessor, John Fisher, Bishop of Uuches- 
ler, to confine the stream of her liberality to Cambridge, and, 

with 
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witK t!ie possessions she bad appropriated to charitable uses, to 
found and endow a college upon this spot. To further the design, 
she procured permission from the King, and the Bishop of Ely, 
to dissolve the ancient hospital, and vest its remaining income 
in the new institution; but, previous to the execution of the 
necessary deeds, both the King and the Lady Margaret died. 
By the will of the latter, certain estates in the counties of De¬ 
von, Noithampton, and Somerset, were devised to support the 
intended establishment; but the bequest bcingannexed inacodicil 
to the will, and not ofticially sealed, the lands were resumed by 
Henry the Eighth, who also refused to consent to the dissolution 
of the hospital. The executors now applied to Pope Julias the 
Second; and, after considerable expence and embarrassment, 
obtained a decretory bull, dated the eighth of the calends of July, 
lolO, which authorized them < to dissolve the old house, and 
estahli.di the new college, without consulting any person. Thus 
privileged, they commenced the present structure, which wa.s 
completed in about four years, under the direction of Robert 
Shirton, the first Master. The costs of building amounted to 
between 4000 and .50001. 

Thechartcrof foundation, bearing date Apriltlicninth, 1511, 
was granted in the names, and by the authority, of the executors; 
and the C<dloge was opened in the year 15i(), in theprt'sence of 
Bishop Fisher, then Chancellor of the University, who, in pur¬ 
suance of the will of Lady Margaret, appointed a Master and 
thirty>one Fellows. The income allotted for their maititenance, 
consisted, at this time, of little more than 70l. which the King 
had granted from a decayed foundation in Kent, in lieu of the 
possesaiuns he had resumed, and the rovenues of the suppressed 
hospital, which were estimated at 8ll. Is. lOd, These endow¬ 
ments have since been increased by numerous benefactions, and 
the number of persons now supported is 175: that is, (ii Fellows, 
and 114 scholars. 

The buildings of this College are principally of brick, and 
are disposed into three courts. The east, or entrance court, 
feet by 210*, is ornamented with a spacious portal, furni^hod with 
four towers. On the north side stands the Chapel; and on the 
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wefet, llie Hall; in the angle between these buildings is the Mas¬ 
ter's Lodge: the rcmaiiuler of the court is occupied by the apart¬ 
ments of the Students. The centre court is more extensive than 
the former, measuring 270 feet in length, and 240 in breadth; 
this is chiefly appropriated to the use of the Fellows, excepting 
the principal Door on the north side, which forms a picture- 
gallery, connccte<i with the Lodge and Chapel on the east, and 
on the west with the Library; the latter occupies the north 
divi>ion of the third court, which is much loss than the others, 
and appropriated to various puiposeb. The outer walls of this 
ci>u rt are skirled by the river, over which is u handsome stone bridge, 
of thicc arches, leading to the Students* walks, which arccxceed- 
iu';ly pleasant, and ornamented with rows of noble elms. The 
r-. Hows’ garden, at the end of the principal walk, contains a 
lu'iit summer-house and bowling-green. This College suffered 
very severely during the Civil Wars, being pillaged of many 
valuable articles, particularly a rich and c.xtensive collection of 
silver coins and medals. The communion-j»latc was also carried 
away; and the outer court converted into a prison for the 
lloyalists. 

The Chapel has been lately repaired, and a new roof added. 
The iutcrior is neatly fitted up, and separated into two parts by 
the organ gallery. The whole length is 120 feet. 'ITie altar is 
emheUished with a modern painting of St. John preaciuno- 
IN THE WiLHEKNESM, by Robcft Kcr Porter; the same ar¬ 
tist !»o executed the two popular pieces lately c.xhibked in the 
Motrtipolis, of the Storming of Seringapatam, and the Siege of 
Acre. The Lodge contains ti numerous assemblage,of portraits, 
and a few other pieces. The following may be considered as the 
principal. *■ 

John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, act. 74; half length; 
h\ linns II ilbeln. The Prelate is represented in a gown with furs: 
in one hatid i^ a staff; in the other a glove; a ring on his finger 
ii m.'uk'. J n. IL This celebrated Bishop is characterized by 
Erasmus, us a man of deep learning, integrity, sweetness of 
tempei, and greatness of souL He was born at Beverley, in 
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Yorksilire, in the year 1459» and received bis education at 
Cambridge. On entering into orders, he became confessor to the 
Lady Margaret, and was afterwards chosen Chancellor of this 
UnivcMsity. In 1504 he was appointed Bishop of Rochester, 
which See he could not be prevailed on to relinquish, observing, 
that his bishopric Was his wife, and he never would part with 
her because she was poor. When the question of divorce between 
Catherine and Henry the Eighth was agitated, he spoke in the 
Queen's behalf with great freedom, and also steadily defended 
the Pope’s supremacy. For this conduct, and the part his credu¬ 
lity had induced him to act in favor of Elizabeth Barton, the 
visionary prophetess of Kent, he was imprisoned in the Tower, 
and treated with much rigor. While in confinement, Clement 
the Seventh, to reward the Bishop's adherence to Papacy, 
conferred on him a cardinal's hat, which Henry prohibited 
being brought into the kingdom; but sent Cromwell to enquire 
of his prisoner, if he intended to accept it. Fisher answering 
in the affirmative, the King exclaimed, “Yea, is he so lusty.? 
Well, let the Pope send him a hat when he will. Mother of 
God! he slial; wear it on his shoulders then; for I will leave him 
never a head to set it on." The tyrant kept his word, and the 
Bishop was beheaded in the year 1535. 

** Margareta MaterHenrxci VII, ComitissaRichmondic 
ct Derbje, Fundatrix CoHegior, Chri. et Joan. Ob. Ann. 
Dom. 1509, Kaleiid Julii," This is a small three-quarter 
length, on wood,, and, together with another portrait of this 
distinguished lady, which is likewise preserved here, must be 
regarded as extremely curious. Both pieces represent the Coun¬ 
tess kneeling with her hands cla«iped, and a book lying ou a 
cushion before her: one qf them appears to be an original: the 
other is probably by Tlolbein, who, we arc informed by 
AValpule, copied thb portrait of this lady several limes, 

Robert Shirto.v, the first Master, and builder of the 
College, represented in a fur cloak, with tlic arms of Pembroke 
Hall, to which he hud formerly belonged. This is dated 1511. 

Queen Elizabeth, a small painting on board. 

£ 4 Cecil, 
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Cecil, Lord Burleigh, half length on board, with 
bis arms and motto, Cor nnum ct una via, 

Makv, Queen of Scots, a;l. 20, dated 1561* half 
fength oil board, in a close dress, with slashed sleeves. 

Kdwaud Benloves, Esq. a benefactor to the Library, 
portrayed with a shrewd penetrating countenance, and a book 
in his hand. This gentleman w'as the author of several esteemed 
poems on sacred subjects. 

Sir Thomas Egehton, Chancellor of England in the 
reign of James the First; and ancestor to the present Duke 
of Bridgewater, who inherited his estates. 

Henry Wriotiiesley, Earl of Southampton, dressed 
in armour, with a rich shawl, iinely worked. lie died in ]624>. 

jMarv, Countess of Shrewsbury. This lady erected 
the chief part of the second court* Her portrait is more 
curious from its singularity than its goodness of cNecution. 
She is represented in a vast fardingale, with a high ruff, and 
her dress ornamented with an abundance of jewels. 

Peter Gunning, Bishop of Ely, dated l66l ; in his 
robes, and delineated with a pleasing and venerable coun¬ 
tenance. He died in the year 1()84. 

The Massacre of the Lvnocents, apparently copied 
from Rubens. Tliis is a very long picture; the drawing is correct 
and spirited, and the composition displays much Judgment. 

John Lake, Bishop of Chichester in 1685 ; half length. 
This Prelate was one of the seven bishops committed to the Tower 
in 16 ' 88 , for his resistance to the arbitrary and oppressive mea¬ 
sures of James the Second. 

Lawrence Fogg, Dean ofChestcr;ha]flength; very spirited. 

Lucius Cary, Lord Viscount Falkland, half length, in a 
black habit, with slashed sleeves, and - a paper in his hand. 
This unfortunate nobleman was slain at Newbury, in the reign 
of Chalks the First. On the morning of the engagement be 
called for a clean shirt, using the remarkable expression, that 
the enemy should not find his body in foul linen. The distress 
of hU mind at civil bloodshed, led him to court death, and 
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involved him in tlie very heat of the battle, xvhen his existence 
was terminated by a musket ball. lie fell lamented even by his 
foes; fur such was the sputless integrity of his heart,’ that neither 
state policy, nor private advantage, could ever induce him to 
deviate from the principles of truth and probity. Early in life, 
he had opposed the assumed prerogatives of the Crown; but as 
the breach increased between the King and his Parliament, he 
occasionally supported the Royal cause. When the dispute bad 
ripened into war, he raised troops to defend the Throne; but the 
word peace was frequently hoard to burst emphatically from his 
oppressed bosom. Had he lived, it is probable that many 
of the evils of that calamitous period had never been known, 
since iiis inllucncc with Charles might have induced the latter 
to have made those sacrifices to the demands of the nation, which 
his unvitiated judgment must have acknowledged to have been 
highly necessary. 

Thomas, Earl of Strafford, in armour, from the 
original, by Vandyck, at Wentworth Casllc, Yorkshire. 

Richard Neile, Bishop of Durham, small, onboard. 

Edv/ard ^tilungfj-ebt, Bishop of NVorcester, threequar« 
ter length, by Air*!. Beale. The works of this Prelate have been 
published in six volumes folio. 

Matthew Prior, the poet and statesman; portrayed with 
a full face, in his ambassador's robes,, richly decorated. Prior 
was born in London in the year l66'4, and, after being taught 
the rudiments of education at Westminster School, was taken 
into the houso of his uncle, a vintner, near Charing-Cross. 
Here the vigor of his talents attracted the attention of the Eaii 
of Dorset, through whose patronage he was sent to this College, 
where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and was elected 
Fellow. At the Revolulion his patron introduced him to the 
court, ami procured him several honorable appointments. In 
the reign of Queen Anne, he was sent as plenipotentiary to 
the court of France, where he resided some time; but the 
Queen's death having occasioned a considerable change in pub¬ 
lic measures, he was arrested in on his arrival in England, 

by order of the House of Commons, examined by some select 

members 
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members of the privy council, and connnittod to prison, wliere 
he continued upwanis of two ^oars. At the conclubion of the 
3ear 1717 obtained his enlargcmnil, and having retiied from 
state art'airs, chiefly employed himself in the service of the 
Muses. 11c died at the seat at Wimple (now Lord Ilardwicke's) 
in 1/21, uixl wns buried in Westminster Abbey, 

A small Kitchen Scene, \\ilh the siory of Martha ami Maty 
In the distance. This is a highly fimshc'd picture, with ricli and 
appropriate coloring. The compo'-.tion is judicious. 

JlOBERT llEATit, Lord Chier .Uuticu of the Common Pleas. 
Very cxpresaiic, and /indy coloied. 

Thomas Baker, tlie cclebuited antiquary, re) resented 
in his gown and bund, with a thin studious face, expres'-ive of 
deep i*esearch, and shrewd intellect. This gentleman, who will 
ever be consiilcrcJ as a most distinguishcil ornament to this se¬ 
minary, was born at Lunchestcr, in the county of Durham, on 
the 14th of September, ifi.if). Having obtained a knowledge of 
the rudiments of classical learning at the free-sebool at Durham, 
he was admitted about the age of eighteen into this College, and 
in the year l679 "'as cho«on bellow. He now pursued his studies 
with indefatigable attention; and in l6v87« being then advanced 
to the degree of Bachelor in Divinity, was collatcrl to the rectory 
of Long Newton; but in little more than three j'cars was obliged 
to relinquish his benefice, for refusing to take the oaths enjoined 
at the Revolution, This conduct proceeded wholly from princi¬ 
ple; for having once sworn allegiance to King Jamg@, his 
nice ideas of probity would not permit him to recede from 
what ho regarded us his duty. The high sense he entertained of 
the sacred nature of an oath, deprived him of every opportunity 
of preferment; and though no man ivas more free from expres¬ 
sing political opinions llmu himself, Sis refusal to subscribe to 
the profl'ered tests, occasioned his cxpulsioil from his fellowship 
ill 1717. He, however, continued to reside in the College till 
his death, being chiefly maintained by an annuity of 40i. yearly, 
left him by his father. He died on the 5d of July, 1740, esteemed 
and lamented by the whole .Society', as well as by every one 
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else who bad the honor of his acquaintance. Most of his printed 
books he bequeathed to the Library of this College; but hi«; valu¬ 
able collection of manuscripts, in forty-two volumes, he divided 
between the University Librai) and Lord Oxford. The twent}'- 
three volumes given to the latter are now deposited in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum. 

William Platt, Esq. the founder of several fellowships ; a 
small piece, of considerable merit, painted on hoard. 

In an fipartment in this Lodge, a curious set of chairs are 
prc'^eucd, said to have been presented to the Society by Charles 
the Second, about the year 1()80. One of them is a large elbow- 
chair, ornamented with beautiful carvings of cherubs, lions'-heads, 
and other fanciful embelhshmcnls. The Library is contained in 
a spacious room, erected at the charge of John M^illiams, Arch¬ 
bishop of Vork, who WAS a Fellow of this College in the year l603. 
The collection of books is extensive and valuable: one class, 
Con‘<isting principally of French historical works, was given by 
Matthew Prior. In a small apartment, detached from the Li¬ 
brary, some curiosities and intcir^ting manuscripts are pre¬ 
served : ariong them is a copy of Baker’s History of this College. 

The Hall, ()0 feet by 30, is eiubcllished with several good 
portraits, particul.irly a highly finished likeness of Lady Mar¬ 
garet, similar to those in the Lodge ; and another of Thomas 
Wentworth, the unfortunate Earl of Strafford, by J. Richard¬ 
son. This is a whole length. The Earl is portrayed standing, 
with one arm extended, and the other leaniug'ou his side. Many 
eminent personages have been educated in this College besides 
those above mentioned, particularly, Rogei: Ascham, preceptor 
to Queen Elizabeth; Bishop Taylor, one of file compilers of the 
Liturgy; Sir Thomas •Wyatt, the elder; Cecil, Lord Burleigh; 
Dr. John Dec, the celebrated mathematician, and reputed magi¬ 
cian; Bishop Morgan, the first translator ofthe£/Vc into Welsh; 
Ben Johnson, the famous dramatist; Henry Brigges, a mathe¬ 
matician, and author of a Treatise concerning a North~Wes6 
Passage; Ambrose Phillips, author of the Pastorah; Bishop 
Stillingllcct; Martya Lister, an eminent naturalist; John Smith, 

D. D. 
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D. D. a very erudite character; Thomas Ot^Vay; the poet i 
Hilkidli Bedford, author of the Hereditary ^ight of the Crown 
asi>erit'd; Francis peck, compiler of the Desiderata Curiosa; 
William Lee, inventor of the ingenious machine for weaving 
stockings; Thomas Stackhouse, author of the History of the 
Bible; the late Marquis of Rockingham ; John Horne Tooke, Esq. 
and Lord St. Helen’s. 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE occupies a portion of the site of a 
priory for canons regular, dedicated to St. Giles, and built by 
Picot, a Norman, (Baron of Bourne in this county,) through 
the persuasion of his wife, Hugolina, 1092. The inmates of 
this house being removed to Barnwell Abbey about twenty years 
afterwartls, the picmises seem to have been neglected till the 
year 1300, when they wore purchased by the associated monks 
of Ely, Ramsey, and Walden, as a retreat fur their studious 
brethren v\ho were desirous of improving in knowledge at Cam- 
bridge. Some part of the building in which they resided is still 
supposed to remain in the southern angle of the College. In the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, the monks disposed of their posses¬ 
sions to Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who erected 
part of the present fabric, and intended to have endowed, and 
named it from his own title; but being soon afterwards con¬ 
demned to the scaffold by the artifices of Cardinal Wolscy, his 
designs w'erc frustrated, and his possessions reverted to the Crown. 
In Thomas, Lord Audley, Chancellor of England, ob¬ 

tained a grant of it from the King, and a charter of incorporation, 
w'hich named the Society, **The Master and Fellows of St. Mary 
Magdalen College.” At the same time he endowed it for a Mas* 
ter and four Fellows; but the latter number has since been in¬ 
creased to seventeen: several scbularshi(^s have also been added. 
The mastership continues in the gift of the*’possessor of the estate 
at Audley End, in Es5e.Y. *' 

Ihis is the only College on the north side the river* It con¬ 
sists of two courts. In the largest is the Halt, Master's Lodge, 
and Chapel: in the ^ond, the apartments of the Fellows, 
the Bibliotheca Pepysiana^ drc..The Hall is a very handsome room^ 
coDtaiiiiiig tolerable good paintings by Freeman, of Lord Audley; 
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Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham ; Lord Chief Justice Sir 
Christopher Wray, Knight; and Kdward Rainbow, Bishop of par- 
Jible; from originals: another of Bishop Cumberland, Romney; 
and a whole length of Henry Howard, Earl of Suffolk, by Gibson. 
In the Lodge is the original portrait of the Duke of Buckingham, 
given to the College by Dr, B. Willis. This has been engraved 
by lioubraken; but is, by a mistake of that artist, called Hen¬ 
ry, instead of Edward Stafford. The Chapel is exceedingly 
neat; the altar-piece is of plaster of Paris, and represents tlic 
two Maries at the Sepulchre after the Resurrection, in alto-re¬ 
lievo, by Collins. 

This College has two Libraries; the principal of which was 
given by Saranel Pepys, Esq. Secretary to the Admiralty in the 
time of Charles the Second: it contains many valuable publica¬ 
tions, and also some curious manuscripts on maritime adkirs, 
collected and written by Mr. Pepys, who is sometimes regarded 
as the founder of the present navy, from the great attention he 
bestowed on its concerns, during the reigns of the above Monarch, 
and his successor. Here are likewise several volumes of scarce 
and curiou:> prints; among which are the twelve Caesars and 
their Wives from Titian, engraved by Sadlier; these are in very 
fine preservation. A large folio volume, in this collection, con¬ 
tains a kind of series of scraps selected as specimens of various 
hand-writings from about the year ^00. In some of them the 
writing is so exceedingly minute, that it appeare like a fineliair 
lying across the paper, and cannot be read without a magnifier; 
chough with the aid of the gUt'is, the lettci's are as distinct and 
legible as fine printing. In the same book are some manuscript 
imitations of printing, so completely deceptive, as to require con¬ 
siderable attention to discover the diflerencc. 

In a small octavo vtflume are the fac-similrs of the signatures 
of many eminent Characters whose letters were among the papers 
of Mr. Pepys : and in another volume of the same size, are va¬ 
rious impitblished particulars of the escape of Charles the Second 
after the fatal battle of Worcester; and likewise the original 
account of that cveut| written in short-hand by Mr. Pepys from 

the 
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the King’s own words; together with the narrative at length, 
translated from the short>hand into English. An unique collection 
of ancient ballads is also preserved here, to which both Dr. Percy 
and Pinkerton have had reference. In Ibis Library are three por¬ 
traits of Mr. Pepys: one of them is a half length, said to have 
been executed by Sir Peter Lely. 

With the distinguished literary characters educated here, may 
be named Henry, Lord Stafford, heir to the original founder; 
Sir Orlando Bridgman, Chief Justice of the Common Picas; 
Sir William Howell, author of the Medulla Historic An^Ucana:; 
Bishop Cumberland, editor of the Phvpnician History; Samuel 
Pepys, above mentioned; Daniel Waterland, Archdeacon of 
Middle-sex; Sir Robert Sawyer, Attorney-General; Peter Pec- 
hard, late Dean of Peterborough; and Edmund Waring, an emi¬ 
nent mathematician. 

TRINITY COLLEGE. This noble and magnificent establish¬ 
ment occupies the site of several hostels, as well as of the two 
ancient and considerable societies, St, Michael's and Kings Hall, 
The former of these was founded by Harvey Aungier, of Stanton, 
in Suffolk, who was successively Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. This eminent lawyer purchased a spacious man¬ 
sion, which stood near the south-west corner of the great court 
of the present College, in the seventeenth of Edward the Second; 
and in the succeeding year, with the consent of the King, and 
the Bishop, and Convent of 3-^ly, endowed it with the small {^rish 
of St, Michael’s, in which it stood, and two tenements, for the 
maintenance of a Master and four Fellows. In the reign of Ed¬ 
ward the Third its possessions were considerably augmented by 
John de lilegh, one of the founder’s c^cecutors, and Alicia, re¬ 
lict of Sir Thomaa HesilJarton. Through these donations, ma¬ 
naged with prudence, and various smaller < benefactions, the 
Society was enabled to purchase the advowsons of several pa¬ 
rishes, and likewise to enlarge the site of the College, and improvo 
the buildings, of which a specimen may be seen in the Hall, now 
converted into the spacious Kitchen of i’rinity College. By the 
statutes provided by the founder, the Society was ordered to be 
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increased whenever the revenues would allow: in its roost flou¬ 
rishing state, it consisted of a Master, ten Fellows, and four Bible 
Clerks, besides Students. 

King's Hall derived its origin from the munificence of Edward 
the Third, who endowed it for a Master and thirty Fellows, and 
placed them on the north side of the present College, in a spa¬ 
cious mansion, which was afterwards enlarged, and extended 
nearly to the river. In this building the court of Richard the 
Second resided when that Monarch held his Parliament in this 
town. In addition to the funds for the support of this Society, 
the founder ordered that the members should receive cloth and 
furs from the Royal Wardrobe suitable to their several degrees; 
and this they continued to do till the time of Henry the Sixth, 
when an assignment in money, payable at Barnwell Abbey, was 
made in lieu of it by the Crown. The latter Monarch gave them 
the appropriated rectory of Chesterton, and a conduit of fine 
water, which had formerly belonged to the Franciscans in this 
town. The nomination of all the members of this College was 
originally in the Crown, but was transferred by Henry (lie Sixth 
to ^is found tions, King's and Eton. Edward the Fourth re¬ 
sumed the right; and the vacancies continued to bo filled by 
mandates from the reigning Monarchs till the College was sur¬ 
rendered, The principal characters bred in this Society, uere 
Robert Fitzhugh, Bishop of London; Richard Cawdrey, Doan of 
St. Martin's-le-Grand, and ambassador from Henry ihc Sixth to 
the Papal See; Christopher Urswyck, Counsellor to Henry the 
Seventh; Cuthbert Tunstall, employed in several embassies by 
Henry the Eighth, and successively Bishop of London, Ely, and 
Durham; and John Redman, one of the compilers of the Li¬ 
turgy. 

The dissolution of religious houses generated great confusion 
among the Students at Cambridge; and many of them fearing a 
general decay of learning, had sufficient resolution to represent 
their fears in a letter to the King, who, on this occasion, re¬ 
laxed from his wonted sternness, and informed them, that so fur 
from seeking the destruction of Colleges, it was his intention to 
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erect a magnificent one, with all the j-j)ecd that circumstance* 
would allow ; and, as a preparator}' measure, he required the 
surrender of the above cstabli^hmcnts, which were soon afier- 
vvaids conveyed to him by an Instrument, given under the 
common seals of the respective Societies, signed on the 29th of 
October, OStli of Henry the Eighth. To the revenues of these 
houses the Monarch made great additions, and erected the pre¬ 
sent spacious College by chatter, dated December the 19ih, 
1M6, and dedicated it to the Holy anil undivided 'IVinity. The 
chief ptirposcs cf its institution, as declared in the cltarter, were 
** the enlargement and stability of Xhfi true Christian Rcii^ion; 
the extirpation of errors and false opinions ; the increase of piety 
and good letters; the knowledge of tongues; the education of 
youth in pieh, \irtiie, good manners, and learning; and the 
relief of the poor and needy.*' 'i’he endowments given by Henry 
were augmented i>y his daughter, Queen Mary; and the persons 
they now maintain are upwards of four hundred, viz, u Master, 
Vice-Master, sixty Tellows, sixty-nine Scholars, three public 
professors, four Conducts, and various other officers and servants- 
Thc buildings of this College inclose two spacious quadrangular 
courts, the principal of which is 334 feet by 325 west and cast, 
and 287 by 25() north and south. The magnificent tower gate- 
^ way at the entrance is ornamented with a statue of Henry the 
Eighth, and had formerly an observatory on the summit, erected 
for the siuflics of the immortal Newton; but this was, removed in 
the year 1797. On the north side of this court is the e\fgant 
Chapel erected by the sister Queens, Mary and Elizabeth. 
This structure is built in the Gothic style, and displays much 
genuine simplicity and taste. The interior is 204 feet in length, 
33 feet 8 inches broad, and about 44j’ect high. The Ante-Chapcl 
is separated from the choir by an cxtefisive gallery, which con¬ 
tains one of the largest organs in England. • The altar-piece is 
embellished with a fine painting of St. Michael and the 
Devil, by West. This is placed under a magnificent roof of 
Norway oak, supported by Corinthian pillars: the pediment is 
lichly carved, with flaming urns on the summit; and decorated 

with 
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xiith wroatlis aiul flowers beautifully sculpturcil. On cacli Rido 
the choir an* rows of very elegant stalls for the Fellows^ with scats 
below them for the Scholui*S4 I)i the Ante-Chapel is a most ad- 
jnirablo piece of statuary, executed by Roubiliac. This is the 
of the "reat \i:\vton in white marble. '^Mie Philosopher 
is rt'j)rcsentcd standin*; on a pedestal, in the ^own of a Master of 
Alts, with a piism in his hands, and his henii;nant C(*untenanre 
turned u^mards, with a look of profound and abstracted medita¬ 
tion. 'Pile drapery is ovafefuh and well disposed; and the cast of 
features is probably the most judicious that the sculptor could 
have adopted. On the pedestal is tlie insciiption, (^iii prints fiu- 
maitum urj^vnlo supcmxit; importinji, that he exceeded all men in 
wisdom. 'I'his statue was erected at the expence of tlic late Dr. 
Roljort Smith, and has been described by a modern Poet in the 
foilowin" words: 

O 

Hark^ where the organ, full and clear* 

With loud Hosannahs charms the ear; 

Behold, a prism within his hands, 

Absoib’d iM thought great Newton stands I 
S jch was his brow, and look serene, 

I..S Serious gait, .met musing mein. 

When, taught on eagle wings to fly. 

He trac’d tlic wonders of the sky; 

The chambers of the san explor’d 
Where tints of thousand hues are stor’d. 

Between the west end of the Cffajiel ant! the Hall is the Mas¬ 
ter's Lod^e, whicli contains some very {rrand and spacious rooms, 
where the Sovereign resides whenever he visits Cambridge. The 
apartments in this building contain a numerous ctdloctiou of por¬ 
traits, of which the under-mentioned may be regarded as the most 
eminent. 

RouEaT Deveueux, Farl of F.ssex, half length, in black, 
with the Ucorge pendant from Ins neck, and a *iword in his left 
hand. This was painted by IMavk Garrard. Quekx F.lixA' 
BETH, portrayed in a rulK, very large shn'vos, and a flowered pet¬ 
ticoat: the whole dress richly ornamented with lace. EnwAitn 
the Tiunn; a curious and very old painting, but executed in a 

VoL. II, F " hard. 
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hard, drv Si ii Waltf.r Ua T.r.ioir, si sniull head- Ro- 

BEiiT Cecil, Karl ot* Salisbury, with his sinus and motto, ^S'rro 
icd Serio. l]i:\RY the Kightii, a lar^e and sini»ular picture 
by Lucas do Mecrc, as appeal's by his rmirk, IK. 'rhe figure of 
the Monarch is between nine and tiMi feel hij.h, and the limbs pro- 
pox’tionably gigantic. 'Mu* face soi-ins to have been repainted; but 
the rest of the jnctiirc is highly finished, and in good preservation. 
The hdlowing words arc inscribed on it. Kn vApressa ih/c.s i/cH- 
ria itnap'o, qinrJnit oefaxi, Mitus hoc i,lni.ut asidum nutix- 

nijkc mm fer diifos nguaxil d oc(o amios, Qidu ?twJor llracmy 
f<ib()r ullhtni-s ornef. a//(c51. Ihis portrait has sometimes 

been ascribed to Holbein. Enwytiin the Sixth, a small whole 
length onboard; soft, and well managed. Thom\ s Nevili.e, 
Dean of Canterbury, half length, with his arms and motto, Nc xilc 
Xfli - s , ScALiOEif, by Paul Veronese, given to the Society by Dr. 
Bentley, (^ueen Mary, on board. Sir Isaac Newton, 
half length, by Vanderbank: this bsis been engraved by "Wrtue. 
STEriiEN Whisson, by V'ander jMyu. Prince William, 
son of the Duke of Gloucester, by Romney; extremely fine. Dii. 
MaN'sel, the present Master. Here is also a bust of Galilei, 
generally called Ga ltleo, by Carcini, presented to the College 
by Dr. Robert Smith. 

Adjoining to the Lodge, on the west side of the court, is the 
Hall. ’Hos is a very spacious building, with buttresses and pin¬ 
nacles, and a bow window on each side of great depth. Its ex¬ 
treme length is upwards of 100 feet, its breadth 40, and its height 
about 50. This apartment is decorated with several wliolc*length 
portraits of persons who have been instiucted, or studied in the 
College. The following appi'ar to be those which most de¬ 
serve attention. Dk. Robert Smith, by J. Kiceman; Wil¬ 
liam, Lord Russel, by I. N. Hoinc; John Drvokn, by I. 
Hudson; this lias been engiiived by Houbrakcii; Abraham 
Cowley, in a fine cloak, with one hand in his bosom, by Sti’plicn 
Sluughton; Henry Spelman, Ksip by I. N. Horne, very excel¬ 
lent; .loiiN Ray, by Hudson; and Richarti Bentley, by the 
same artist. The south end of this side of the court was some 
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yoars since neatly rebuilt, and it has been pro])ose(l to re¬ 
build the entire (|U}idnin"le in llie same style. The now Com¬ 
bination Rooms arc in this part of the building. The most 
spacious of these upartnionts has been hanibomol}' fitted up, and 
ornamented with the portraits rif Ciiaulks Si:ymouu, Duke 
of Somerset, and iiuiny )eav.s Cliancellor of the I^uivcrsity, by 
Dance; and Jotiv, Manpiis of (Iranliy, leaning on Ids horse, at¬ 
tended by Ids black groom, said to liu\e been painted by Sir 
Josluia Reynolds. Rolli tlu'H' jdeces weie gi\en to the College by 
the late Cliarles, Duke of Rutland, who had the honor to repic- 
senl the University in Parliament. 'J'he remaining buildings in 
this court arc occupied by tlie apartments of the Fellows, &c. 
Near the middle of it is a large octagonal conduit, which supplies 
the College, and its neighbouring inhabitants, with excellent water, 
brought by a subterraneous channel from a spring about one mile 
west of the town. 

The inner court is more elegant, but loss spacious, than the Ibr- 
mcr, its measurement being only feet by south and north, 
and 148 feet by 132 west and oast. This is generally called Ne¬ 
ville's Cour* from the name of the person (Dr. Thomas Neville) 
at wliose expellee it was principally formed, in the year I 609 . 
Since that time a magniticenl Library has been erected at the west 
end; and the south and north sides, which contain the Students' 
apartments, have been almost wholly rebuilt: the east side is for¬ 
med by the. Hall; in the front of the latter is a terrace, with a 
handsome ballustrude and flight of steps. 

The building of the Library was originally projected by Dr. 
Isaac Barrow; and the subscriptions witli which it was erected, 
amounting to nearly 20 , 0001 . were chiefly collected through his 
exertions; the ai’chitect was tlie celebrated Sir Christopher Wren. 
The outside of this stnictipb is oinanunted w ith |)ila 9 tei*s, carved 
chapiters, and architraves; with 11 stone ballu'‘trade surrounding 
the summit. Over the east front are four statues, intended to re¬ 
present Divinity, Law, Physic, and .Mathematics; but are certain¬ 
ly far more worthy of ]>raise from the excidlcnce of the work¬ 
manship, tlian the propriety of tlie pei*soniJications. Tiny were 
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executed by Mr. Oiibricl Cibber, who became so deservedly fa¬ 
mous for bis admirable figures of Raging and Melancholy Mad¬ 
ness, on the guti’S of Ijodlam. 'I’his front is likewise decorated 
with a bas-relief of Ptolemy receiving the New Vei>ion of the 
Scriptures from the Seventy Interpreters. 

The interior of the Library is probably unecjuallcd by any 
apai'tment appropriated to a similar purpose in Kurope. A spa¬ 
cious stair-case, with steps of black marble, and wainscotted with 
cedar, leads from under a piazza to the entrance at the nortli ciul, 
whence the elegance and grandeur of the room bursts upon the 
eye in full lustre. I’he length of this splendid repository is nearly 
200 feet, the breadth 40, and the lieight 38. The south end is 
terininaled by a window of painted glass, for the performance of 
which five hundred pounds were bequeathed by the late Master, 
Dr. Robert Smith. The execution of this painlii^g is extremely 
inditferent, and the incongruity of the design as absurd as could 
well be imagined. The subject represents the Presentation of Sir 
Isaac Newton to Ilis Majesty George the Third, who is sealed 
under a canopy, with a laurel chaplet in his hand, and attended 
by the British Minerva, apparently advising h\u\ to reward merit 
in the person of the great Philosopher. Below the throne is the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, in Ins robes with a pen and book, as if 
preparing to register the reward about to be bestowed on Sir 
Isaac. I’hc original drawing cost 100 guinea*!, and is preserved 
in the Library, agreeably to the directions of the Doctor’s will. 
It was executed by Cipriani; and this, perhaps, is the only reason 
that could be offered to extenuate the absurdity of the coJiposi- 
tion; for the artist being a foreigner, may in some degree stand ex¬ 
cused for that ignorance of English history, displayed by the in¬ 
troduction of three characters, who never were cotemporaries, 
into one picture. " 

This apartment is floored witli marble, and ornamented at each 
end with marble pedestals, supporting the busts of Ray, Wil¬ 
loughby, Bacon, and Newton, by Roubiliac. In the phy¬ 
sical class, at the upper end, is a curious anti(|uc statue of Asscu- 
lapius, found at Samae, near the lake called Speculum Diana?, 
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about fourteen miles from Rome, and given to tlic Society 
by Mr C. Wintringham, Bart. M. D. Many other curiosities are 
al'O preserved hero; particularly a globe, universal ring-dial, 
cpi.ulrant, and compass, which formerly belonged to Sir Isaac 
Ni. ^ton; a quiver of arrows, employed by Richard the Third 
ag;i ii-’t Henry the Seventh at the battle of Bosworth field; a 
Chin- ic [Kiguda; a skeleton of a man in miniature, cut by a shep¬ 
herd’s boy; the body of a li/ard, supposed to have been the 
largest e\er st*en in Kngland; a calculus taken from the intestines 
of the wife of a lock-smith at St. Edmund's Bury, and which ori¬ 
ginally weighed upwards of thirty-three ounces and three penny¬ 
weights, but was broken into two pieces to gratify the curiosity of 
Charles the Second, who desired to sec it at Newmarket; an 
Egyptian Mummy, in very fine preservation, with the outside 
curiously gilt and painted ; an Ibis; and the dried body of one of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the IMadeira Islands, in appearance 
like dried seal-skin: tlie countenance is shrivelled, and the fea¬ 
tures thrown into the most horrible distortion: the whole figure is 
much shrunk, of a dingy color, and considerably diminished in 
height. T1 miserable remains of what once was human, with 
many rarities brought by Captain Cook from the newly discovered 
Islands in the South Seas, were presented to the College by the 
late Earl of Sandwich ; together with the Mummy and the Ibis; 
which iiis Lordship himself had conveyed from Egypt. 

Among the portraits in this Library, whose merit entities them 
to notice, are whole lengths, by Valentine Kitts, of Dn. Isaac 
Barrow; Dr. Neville; Sir Henry Puckering; and 
]\loNK, Duke of Albemarle, in his robes as Knight of the 
Garter; and Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. Here ^ is also an original half length of 
Shakespeare, by hlark Garrard. The books are separated 
into tliirty classes, and disposed in cases of oak: on the top of 
each ciisc is a well-executed marble bust of some distinguished 
literary character; in the choice of which no undue preference 
has been given to any age, but a judicious selection made 
of the most eminent authoi*s, whether ancient or modern. The 
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books arc both valuable and numerous, Ihe collection having 
been froqucnily augnipuled by the gills of diflerent benefactors. 
Some \ery curious and interesting manuscripts are also contained 
among the stores of this apartment, particularly a thin folio, en¬ 
riched ^^ith a variety of pieces in the hand-writing of iMiltoii, 
Those valuable relics wen; (liscov<*r(*d among the papers of Sir 
Henry ruckering, a ((mMderable benefactor to the l.ibrary, by 
the learned Professor Mason. They consist of the original coj)y 
of the Masijue of Ccjtiuis; two diaughtsof a letter to a friend 
who had importuned him to enter into orders; several ])lans of 
Paradi'^e I.ost, coin])o«ed at the period when he intended to liave 
made that subject the ground-work of a tragerK ; sketches of se\e- 
ral other tragedies from Scripture, ami the* laiglish and Scottish 
histories; the poems ol l.veidas, Arcades, and se\(*ral smaller 
pieces; all the above appeurto be wnitcu in the Bard’s own hand; 
but a tew of his sonnets are contained in the same volume in the 
writing of other persons. 

On the l.anding-place near the entrance of the Library is an 
original painting of Siu Isaac Nkwto\, who is portra^pd in a 
loose gown, wiili one hand in liis bosom, and the other on a 
book, which is King before him upon a table. This was ^minted 
by A’alentine Kitts, and undoubtedly possesses sufficient merit to 
rescue it fiom its presejit ignoble situation. At the bottom of the 
stairs is au iuteiosting c<dlection of various ancient stones with 
inscriptions. 'I’lie giealest part of these records of the customs 
of former ug(*s was given by Sir .]<din Cotton, whose preseat is 
commemorated by n tablet affixed to tlie wall, insenhed with a 
Latin sentence to the folhjwing import: “'Ihose Roman Monu¬ 
ments, collertcd from every cjuartcr of the northern part of Eng¬ 
land by the eminent anti({uary Sir Uohert Cotton, and deposited 
at Ins seat of Connington, in JJuniingdonshire, were removed 
bitlicr in the year 1750, at the expence of Sir John Cotton, of 
Stratton, Bait.” 

The famous Sigeum Inscrij.tion, bcfjuealhed to the Society by 
Edward Wortloy Montague, is preserved with these rarities, 
togetiier with a bust of that eccentric character, executed at 
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the expence of his sistor Mary, Countess of Bute, by Schec- 
mrikiT. Here is likewise an ancient stone, with a Greek inscrip¬ 
tion, brought from the Archipelago, and lately presented to 
the College by Mr. Hawkins, of Cornwall, A. M, and a Homan 
milc-stone, given by Hichard Goiigli, Esq. 'J‘hc latter gift was 
accompanied by a long Latin letter, the substance of which has 
been tljus translated by the present Master: “ The Homan mile¬ 
stone, presented to Trinity College hlay the 27th, 17.9P> was 
found on digging a drain near Water Newton, about five miles 
from Stilton. It bears the name of the Emperor Maucus An- 
Nivs Elorianus, who succeeded bis brother Tacitus in the 
year of our Lord 276', and reigned only two or three months, 
being murdered by his own soUliers. From the short period of 
this l^nlperor’s reign, it is probable that this milc-stone is the 
only memorial of him in England. It is certainly a scarce 
and valuable relic of antiquity. The inscription is 1523 years 
old." 

Beneath the Library is a spacious piazza, from which three 
wrought iron gates open towards the river. Over the latter is an 
elegant cycl* dical stone bridge of three arches, designed and exe¬ 
cuted by the late INlr. James Essex, E. S. A. This leads to the 
walks, which are about one third of a mile in circumference, and 
arc skirted with chesnut and linio trees. The vista of the middle 
walk is particularly beautiful, fnnn the limes having soared to a 
great height, and at the intoi*section of their branches assumed the 
shape of the pjunted arch, 

Alany persons of the most tlistingnishcd and pre-eminent abili¬ 
ties have been Students or Members of this College. With those 
who have become more j)eculiarly celebrated, may be numbered, 
Sir Francis Bacon, Lord V^’erulain; Lord Chief Justice Sir Edward 
Coke; Fulke Grcvilc, Lyrd Brooke; Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex; Sir Robert Filmer, author of the Patnarcha; the poet 
Cowley; Sir Robert Colton, founder of the Cottonian Uhrary; Sir 
Henry Spclman, author of the Gtossarif; Bishop Wilkins, author 
of the Universal Character; John Hay, and Francis Willoughby, 
the celebrated naturalists; Dr, Thomas Gale, an eminent anti- 
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quary, who wrote the inscriptions on the monument; Roger Cotes, 
a mathematician, anil author of liarmonia Mefisurarum ; Natha¬ 
niel Lee, the dramatist; Andrew Marvell, Lsq. poet and states¬ 
man; the poet Dryden; Sir Isaac-Newton; Dr. Isaac Barrow; Dr. 
Richard Bentley; Dr. Conyers Middleton; the present Bishop of 
Landad*; the Duke of Rutland; Sir Elijah Iinpey; and Earl 
Spencer. 

EMANUEL COLLEGE was erected on the site of a Domini¬ 
can fnary, founded about the year U280, by some private pereons, 
and afterwards augmented by Alice, widow of Robert Vere, se¬ 
cond Earl of Oxford. On the Dissolution it was granted to Ed¬ 
ward Ebrington, and Humphrey Metcalf, of whose heirs or assigns 
it was purchased by Sir Walter Mildmay. This gentleman w'as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Privy Counsellor to Queen Eli- 
siabcth, of whom he obtained a charter of incorporation for this 
College in the year loS-l’, and endowed it for the maintenance of 
a blaster, three Fellows and four Scholars. Since that period 
the revenues have been enlarged by various donations, and the 
persons now supported by them, are J5 Fellows, and nearly 100 
Scholars and Exhibitionists. 

The buildings which surround the principal court arc the 
Cloisters and Gallery, the Hall, Combination Room, JNTaster’s 
Lodge, and a modern atid uniform structure of stone, adorned 
with a ballustrade and parapet, 'I he Hall iS neatly fitted up, 
and furnished with a Music Gallery, At the upper end is a fine 
pointing of bin Wolstan Djxil, Knight, the founder of 
two Byc-Fellowships, and two Scholarships. The Lodge and 
Gallery are embellished with many portraits: the following 
appear to be the most curious. Sir Walter Mildmay, 
the founder. On the picture are these words: “ By Vansomer, 
jetat, suaj 66y Anno. Dorn. J5.58. Virtuti non vi** lull length. 
Sir A^ttiion V Mildmay, Knight, The dress is very singular: 
on a painted scroll of parchment is an inscription, puqiorting 
that the Knight was always ready to engage in the service of his 
Prince or Country, Thomas IIolbeacii, D. D. in a surplice 
and hood, with his arms; full length. Archbishop San- 
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CROET, sitting at a writing-table, with his arms and motto, 
Rapido contrariiis Orbi; by P. H. Sens. Mr. Francis Ash, 
a benefactor, supposed by Dobson, half length. Rodolph 
SvMONns, the architect of the Colleges Emanuel and Sidney, 
portrayed with a large pair of compasses in his hands; half 
length; in a hard style, but still curious. John Fane, Earl 
of Westmoreland, and Baron Burghersh, by Romney; Dr- 
Riciiahd Farmer, the late Master, and able commentator on 
Shakespeare, by Romney. Dr. Parr; a copy, but extremely 
well executed; the features keen and penetrating. Charles 
Jackson, Bishop of Kildare, by Gainsborough. SirAVilliam 
1’emple, said to have been executed by Sir Peter Lely, but this 
is doubtful. Mr. Hubbard, many years Tutor in this College, 
and Registrar of the University, supposed by Gainsborough. 

The Chapel is very elegant, with a marble flooring, and the 
ceiling ornamented with stucco-work. This structure was de- 
sigurd, and commenced in the year i6*6'8> by Archbishop San- 
croft; but was completed during the Mastership of Dr. Holbeach, 
in 1677. The expences were defrayed by subscription. The 
Library is sm dl, but the books (principally divinity) arc well 
chosen, and many are both scarce and valuable. One of them 
is extremely curious, and in fine preservation. This is Tuliys 
OjJiceSy printed by Faust in 14fi5; it appears to have belonged 
to Prince Arthur, brother of Henry the Eighth, his arms being 
portrayed on tlie title-page. The gardens arc pleasant and ex- 
tensive. They are provided with a neat bowling-green, and a 
cold bath. 

The principal characters of- iitcraiy eminence who have be¬ 
longed to this College, areas follows. Bishop Hall, one of the 
commissionei*s sent by James the First to the Synod of Dordt; 
Richard Kidder, Bishop of Hath and Wells, killed in his bed in 
1763, by the full of a stack of chimuics at his palace at Wells; 
Joshua Barnes, editor of Euripides and Anacreon; Sir Robert 
Twysdeu, Bart, an antiquary, and author of the J/istorical 
Dtfence the Church of England; John Morton, author of a 
Natural History of Northamptonshire; Sir William Temple; 
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Matthew Poole, writer of ttic Annotations on the Old and Neitf 
TcAtawatfs; Sir Francis Pemberton, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench; John Wallis, the mathematician; Anthony Blackwell, 
author of the Difatce of the Saci fd Clmsics; and the kite Dr. 
Richai'd Farmer, 

SIDNEY-SUSSFX COLIjEGE was built on the site of a mo¬ 
nastery of Fjanciscans, orGrey Eriai’s, originally established in the 
town about the reign of Henry the 'I’hird, but renio\cd to this 
spot by Edward the First. 'J’his monastery was famous from 
being the place wliere the j)ublic exercises were kept previous 
to the establishment of the Schools. On the suppro'-sion of reli¬ 
gious houses it was granted by Henry the Eighth to the Master 
and Fellows of Trinily College, of wdiom it was purchased by the 
executors of Frances Sidney, Countess of Sussex, and widow to 
Thomas Radcliffe, tliird Earl of Sussex. This lady, by will, 
dated December the Gth, 1,5S8, bequeathed 60001. and some 
other property, to Ibiind a College for a Master, ten Fellows, and 
twenty Scholars; but the bequest being insufficient to defray the 
cost of the buildings, and support so great an establishment, the 
J’cUows were reduced by her executors to seven; but have since 
been increased by additional endow'ments to the number originally 
intended. The hrst stone of tlie College was laid on the 20tli of 
May, 1596 , and the building completed in little more than three 
years. 

The Chapel, (originally the Friars' dormitory,) and the Library, 
were rebuilt about tw'enty years since; and various other al^i'rations 
were made at the siime time, under the direction of Dr. Eliiston, 
the present Master, who was elected in 176 O. The Chapel is 
particularly neat, and retl(*cts considerable credit on the taste 
and judgment of the Doctor, who was his own architect. 'I'lie 
altar-piece is sometimes called the Nativity; but is evidently a 
Repose durivo tub Flkjiit into Egypt. It was exe¬ 
cuted by Pittoni, a Venetian; and represents the Virgin with the 
infant Saviour in her ai*ms reclining on some loose straw. On the 
right is Joseph sleeping, with his staff and water-bottle by his side. 
In the clouds, in the upj)cr part, arc several ciierubs, one of 
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whom boars a fillet, on which an inscription, explanatory of the 
subject, is supposed to have been written; but this was obliterated 
by the damage the painting sustained tlirough the ship being leaky 
in which it was brought from Venice, where it was purchased, 
purposely for the Chapel, l)y Mr. Smith, the English Resident. 
Both the composition and coloring are very excellent. At the 
opposite end of the Chapel is a neat gallery for the Master’s fa¬ 
mily, who have access to it through the Library. 

The Hall is a very elegant room, with a Music-Gallery, sup¬ 
ported by pillars f(»rining a vestibule at the entrance, and a 
handsome bow-window at the upper end. The ceiling and walls 
are neatly ornamented with fret-work. The Lodge consists of 
several convenient apartments. Among other portraits, it con¬ 
tains an original, in crayons, of Oliver Cuomwkll, by Cooper, 
reported to be the same from which that artist painted his minia¬ 
tures of the Protector. This is esteemed as a correct likeness, and 
has been frequently copied. Its size is about eighteen inches by 
twelve. Here is likewise a full length of I.ady Sydnev, the 
foundress, in very singular drapery; the cedoring harsli and un¬ 
pleasant; a gooi head of Dn. Hay; a whole length of William 
Wollaston, autliorof the Religion of Nature; and six excellent 
views of Venice, by Gwedyr, a pupil of Canaletti. 

In the Library, which is conveniently contri^e'l as a study to 
the Master’s Rooms, are several objects, besides books, wliich have 
been tliought worthy of preservation. Among these is a part of 
an incrustation of a child’s skull, found in the Isle of Crete, about 
ten feet beneath the soil, and brought to England in the year 
1627. The teeth arc white and sound, and remain unchanged; 
but the other parts R'senible a hard sand-stone, ’Vlic skull, when 
first deposited in the College, was whole; but it was afterwards 
broken, and some parts lost.» Here is likewise a bust* of Crom¬ 
well, 

* In the proofs and illustrations annexed to Noble’s Memoirs of the House of 
Cromwell, u is said, that the Resident Minister of Ferdinand the Second, Giand 
Duke of Tuscany, knowing “ the value his master had for CromweiPs cha¬ 
racter, and how acceptable a good likeness of him would be, bribed a person 
iu the palace, who had access to the Protector's corpse, to permit a person to 
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■WELL, executed by the celebrated Bernini, from a plaster impres¬ 
sion taken from Oliver’s face after death, and sent to Italy, The 
bust was presented to the College about two years since, by the 
Rev, Thomas Martyn, Regius Professor of Botany. The counte¬ 
nance bears a great rcseniblancc to the portrait by Cooper, but 
has been absurdly colored, and rendered disgusting and hideous by 
the introduction of glass eyes. ’J'hese the good taste of Dr. lillis- 
ton has detennined to have removed, as well as the itlarin" tints 
which overspread the features. 

A singular natural curiosity, belonging to the latter gentleman, 
is preserved in a cabinet in the Lodge. This is an animal calcu¬ 
lus, between eight and nine inches in diameter, originally of a glo¬ 
bular form, and in substance and appearance similar to chalk. It 
was taken out of the body of a marc, that w’as supposed to be with 
foal, and for a considerable period had seemed to be in extreme 
pain, but was discovered one morning strangled between two trees, 
as if the greatness of her agony had caused her to commit suicide. 
"When first taken from the animars stomach, it weighed fourteen 
pounds, and was c.r/rt'W/cA/hard; but having been kept for some 
time in a damp cellar, became somewhat softer. On the death of 
the pei*son (a miller) who owned the marc, the calculus was given 
by his daughter to the Rev, Mr. !Martyn, above mentioned, bro¬ 
ther-in-law to Dr. I'.lliston. I’his gentleman sawed it into two 
parts, and in the centre found a very small piece of mill-stone 
round winch the remaining part of tlie substance had concreted, 

< The 

take off a model in plaster of Paris, only a few minutes after his Highness’s 
dissolution;” and that, ** a cast, wrought from this mould, is now in the Flo- 
rentioe gallery.” We have reason to believe that the bust described in the text 
is the identical etui mentioned in the quotation, but have not been hitherto ena¬ 
bled to ascertain the fact. Brnv./f a Fellow 6f Trinity College, who published 
his Travels in France and Italy, and saw this cast in the Florentine gallery, ob¬ 
serves, that there is something more remarkably strong and expressive m it, 
than in any picture or bust of that Usurper he had ever seen;” and Lord Corke 
remarks, ** that it bears the strongest characteristics of boldness, steadiness, sense, 
penetration, and piide.” These descriptions certainly accord with the bust in 
the Library, as far as a judgment can be formed from the disfigured stale in 
which it now is. 
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The inside is of different degrees of texture; the density varying in 
circles, being alternately hard and solid, and soft and porous. 
This difference, according to an ingenious conjecture of Dr. Ellis- 
ton’s, was occasioned by the variation of the food that was given 
to the marc in the different seasons of the year. The piece of 
mill-stone, scarcely half an inch in diameter, is still in the posses- 
sion of Professor Martyn. 

The grounds belonging to this College are laid out with extreme 
taste. In the Fellows' garden is a spacious bowling-green, a 
pleasant summer-house, and a shrubbery. We shall now mention 
a few of the eminent persons who have belonged to this establish¬ 
ment. Oliver Cromwell,^ the Protector; Bishop Seth Ward; 
Charles Alleyn, author of Poems on the Battles of Crmy, 
Poitiers, and Bosworth Field; William Wollaston, before men¬ 
tioned; Sir Robert Atkins, Chief Baron of the Exchequer; Sir 
Roger L'Estrange; Thomas Comber, author of a Vindication of 
the Divine Bight of' Tithes; and Richard Reynolds, Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

These are all the Colleges at present established in Cambridge; 
but a new one :s shortly intended to be creeled by the name of 
DOWNING COLLEGE, in pursuance of the will of Sir George 
Downing, Bart. This gentleman, in the year 1717, devised se¬ 
veral valuable estates in the counties of Cambridge, Bedford, and 
Suffolk, to his nearest relations, Sir Jacob Downing and his three 
sons; with remainder to their issue in succession; and in case 
they all dic<l without issue, he devised the estates to trustees, who, 
with the approbation of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 

and 


* The time of CromwelPs admission Into the College is thus noticed in the 
register: ** April 23, 1616, 14 J? 1. Oliverus Cromwell Huntingdoniensis 
admissus at Commentum Socioriim Aprilis vicesimo tertio, i6i6« Tutore 
Mr * Ricardo Howlet.'* Between this entry and the next is the following re¬ 
markable character of the Protector, crowded in, in a dilfcrent band-writlng: 

Hie fuit grandis ille Impostor, Carnifex perditissimus, qiii, pientissimo 
Rege Carolo 1.* nefaria Coede sublato, ipsum usurpavit Thronum ct tria 
Regna, per quinq. ferme Anngrum Spatium, tub Protectoris Noioine indomita 
Tyrannide vexavit.'* 
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and of the Masters of St. John's and Clare Hall, were to found a 
College within the precincts of this University, to be called 
Downing College, 'i’iie testator died in the year J745), and his 
property descended to Sir Jacob, who, on the death of liis sons 
without issue in liis life-time, becanic the sole inheritor, and ut 
his deccsise, in bequeathed his possessions to his lady; but 

the estates de\ised by Sir George Downing were claimed by the 
University for the use of the proposed College. 

The validity of the original will immediately became a subject 
of legal enquiry; but, after many yeai*s litigation, w'as at length 
cstablislicd ; and the charter for the iiicorporation of tlic new 
College having been fully examined by the Privy Cr)uncil, and 
approved by His Majesty, the great seal was afllixcd to it by the 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough, on the 22dof September, 1800. 
This College is to consist of a Master, a Professor of the Laws of 
England, .a Professor of Medicine, and sixteen Fellows: Scholars 
and Pupils to be admitted and educated as in other colleges. 
The Fellows are to vacate their Fellowships at the expiration of 
tvidve years, unless under particular circumstances they obtain 
a licence to hoUl tliem for a longer term. The Master, the Pro- 
fessoi's, and three of the Fellows, arc named in the charter; the 
remaining Felltjws are to be appointed under the King’s sign 
manual when the College is built. An open piece of ground on 
the south-east side of the town, called the which formerly 
belonged to one of the religious houses of Cambridge, is the situa¬ 
tion rej>ortod to have been chosen for the new foundation by the 
trustees. 

The Schools of this University were originally held in private 
houses, hired for the purpose every ten years; but ibis mode of 
engaging apartments being found inconvenient, the Public 
Schools w'erc commenced on or near the spot where they now 

r 

stand, in the year 1443, at tlie cxpencc of the Unixersity, as¬ 
sisted by liberal benefactions. Tlicsc buildings surround a small 
court: on the west side are the Philosophy Scliools, wlierc dis¬ 
putations arc held in term time by the Sophs; on the north is 
the Divinity School, erected at tlio charge of William Thorpe, 

of 
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of Lincolnshire; on the south, the School for Law and Physic, 
whore the candidates for degrees perform their exercises in the 
several faculties as required by the statutes; and on the casta 
Lecture Room, handsomely fitted up for the Norrisian and other 
Professoi*s in the year 179^- Connected with the north end of the 
Philosophy Schools, is an apartment containing a rich collection 
of fossils, ores, minerals, and other rarities, given to the Univer¬ 
sity in the year 1727, by John Woodward, M, D. who founded 
a Professorship to promote the knowledge of mineralogy, with a 
salary of about I50l. per annum. This collection has been consi¬ 
derably augmented by John Hailstone, A. M, tlic present Pro¬ 
fessor. 

The UxiVEUSiTY Librahy occupies the whole quadrangle 
of apartments over the Schools. The original building was erected 
at tlic charge of Rothcram, Archbishop of York, and Tunstal, 
Bishop of Durham, about the year J480. The cast front, con¬ 
taining what is denominated the New Library, was rebuilt by 
.subscription previous to the year 17()9, iu a very liandsomc 
style. The Library was furnislicd by the above Piclates with a 
number of cho'.’c books, but few of these arc now to be found. 
The present collection is very large, and peculiarly valuable, it 
having been augmented by many scarce and curious editions 
of esteemed authors, given by various bencfactoi-s. George the 
First increased the assemblage by the gift of the entire Library 
of Dr. Moore, Bishop of Ely ; and also presented the University 
with 20001. towards the cxpcnce of erecting the classes to contain 
them. 

Many curious and valuable manuscripts arc preserved liorc; 
particularly a fine folio copy of tlie Koran, written in a very 
beautiful hand, on paper made of cotton; a large quarto Hebrew 
Bible, written in the ycRr 85f); the Four Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles,* supposed to have been written in the third or 
fourth century, and given to the University by Theodore Beza; 

and 

* A magniHcent fac-xlmile of this rare manuscript, which is imagined to be 
at old as any extant,, has been printed under the diteclion of Dr. T. Kipling, 
at the cxpence of the University, in two volumes Coho. 
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and a most beautiful.Persian volume, entitled The Wonders of 
the Creationy and dated 1388; yet the work itself appears to 
have been originally composed about the middle of the eleventh 
century. Some particulars concerning it are mentioned in a paper 
bound up with the manuscript, and written in I^tin, to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: ‘‘ This celebrated Pci’sian Volume is to be valued 
more than gold; not only from the excellence of the style, and 
hand in which it is written, but likew'isc from the elegance of 
its pictures, its ornaments, and its binding. The Author's name 
was Zacharia Ben .Mohammed Elcasuini; so called, because he 
was born in the city of Cusbin, in Persia, He died in the year 
of the Hegira, 074; of Christ, 105*?. This Book contains a very 
long Preface, and two Treatises; the first of whicli relates to re¬ 
mote objects, such as the Heavens, Stars, and Meteors: the 
latter displays those things which are near to us, as the Earth, 
Waters, Metals, Animals, Birds, Fishes, &c. and also some Par¬ 
ticulars of the Occult Sciences, Talismans, and other Branches 
of Natural Magic.” The leaves of this elegant manuscript are of 
cotton paper, and many of them arc embellished with drawings, 
in square compartments, of beasts, birds, reptiles, monsters, 
and other figures, made to illustrate the descriptions. Some of 
them are finely executed, and are as fresh as if they had been 
but lately finished, being rendered peculiarly brilliant by the use 
of ultra-marine and gold : the binding is e.xtrcmely superb. This 
volume was purchased in the city of Casbin, and given to the 
University, in the year 1770, by the son of Dr. George Lewi^ late 
Archdeacon of Meuth, who was himself a considerable benefactor 
to the Library, and augmented its value with a cabinet of 
Oriental manuscripts. Tins present is deposited in an elegant 
square apartment, which occupies the south-west corner of the 
quadrangle, and is furnished with h jichly ornamented dome. 
In the cabinet, besides the articles given by Dr. Lewis, are six 
small port-folios of Ciiinesc manuscripts, presented to the Uni¬ 
versity about twenty years since, by Dr. William Burrell, It 
also contains a book written on reed, with a stylus; an extraor¬ 
dinary large sheet of paper, being four yards long, by one and a 

half 
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half wide: a pack of Chinese playing-cArds, consisting of eight 
^uits on tortoise-shell; and various other curiosities. 

Among the printed books are many of the first editions of the 
Creek and Latin classics and histories. The more rare, are 
the Catholicon, printed by Faust, in 14^0; Tully^s Offices, at 
Mentz, in 1466$ Cicero'^ Ora/to»^, 1470, and Tu.Uy*s -E/nV/ct, 
on vellum, 1471; both printed by Cornelius Jansen:, 37<c Bvok 
uf Chess, by Caxt<m, in 1474'; this was the first book printed in 
KngUnd; and JVflftfra/Jfw^ory, on vellum, printed 1476*, 

with a %ery beautiful letter. Some collections of curious drawings 
and prints are also preserved here: among the latter is a large folio 
of Rembrandt's etchings, valued at 5001. 

The Library contains several portraits: among the principal are 
those uf CiiARL>s THE First, supposed to have been painted 
by Vand^ck; Anthont Sulpherd, late Professor of Expe- 
iimental Philosophy, portraNed in his robes, sitting, and holding 
a book; JoHv Moore, Bishop of Ely; Charges, Lori> 
Townsiiend,* Sccretaiy to George the First; and Prince 
Charles, ‘•on of James the First; probably by D. Rlytens. On 
the stair-case is an excellent whole lengtli, by Reinaglc, of the late 
John Nicholson, a Bookseller of Cambridge, better known by 
the name of Maps. 

The Senate House, a magnificent building of the Corinthian 
order, was designed by Sir James Burrell, and erected by Mr. 
Gibbs, at the cxpence of the University, aided by an extensive 
subscription. This structure » composed of Portland stone, and 
is omumentod with pilasters, and a neat balustrade. In the 
middle of the south front is an elegant pediment, supported by 
four fluted columns, with carved capitals. At the east end, 
which is the usual entrance, is a second pediment, sustained by 
four columns, of similar woi^cmanship to the former. The interior 
forms a spacious apartment, the ceiling of which is enriched By 
stucco-work, and displays considerable taste and neatness of exe- 
4mtion, Thd length of the room is 101 feet^ the breadth 42, and 
VOL. ll. * , ^ 

* Thii NoblenitiS wtt th« flr«t ^t'iatrdduttd the use of turaipe into 

tliis country. He is reporUd to tttve biho|h( the aeed from Hanover, and ta 
have cultivated the tumipi St (be family teat Sa Netfolh. 
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the height 32 . At the upper or west end, is the Vice Chancelh)r's 
chair, with semi-circular seats on each side, for the Heads of col¬ 
leges, noblemen, &c. Below these arc the places for the Regents, 
otlfkitc^hoodt; and still lower down, the seats of the Non-regents, 
or Black’koods. The gallenes are of Norway oak, elegantly car¬ 
ved, and supposed capable of containing HOC persons. Near the 
fluted columns, which support the gallery at the cast end, arc two 
marble statues. *]'hat on the north side h an emblematical figure 
of Glory, executed by Bocotta, an Italian, and pres<mted to the 
University by Sir Peter Burrell: on the scroll are these words: 
Cmicti Adsint Mcrit(tq, Bxspccfint .Prormia • and on the 

front of the pedestal this inscription: 

Glorix . i£ternae 
Almae . Mains . Academtae 
Saervm 
Ob 

Doctrine . Feliciter. Excvlte 
Perpeivam Lavdem 
Et 

Excolende 
Eelicem . Operam 
L. M. P. 

Petrvi Bvrrell 
la 

PieUtii. SvcB . £t, f idei 
P\blicvm • Argvmcntvm 
M.D CC.XLVlII.i' 

The statue on the south side represents die late Duke oi^Somcp- 
set in the youngor pait of his life, dressed in the Vandyck taste, 
with the ensigns of the order of the Garter. This was executed by 
Rysbrack, and is an exceedingly fine piece of sculpture- The fol¬ 
lowing inscription is engraven in capitals on the front of the pe¬ 
destal. Casolo 

* Let all be present, end expect the ptlm, the reward of merit. 

^ This statue, sacred to the everlasting glory of 4 ^ the University, 
was, in consequence of the ontmerrupted tenovra of LsAaMsito, happily cuU 
tivsted, and the protperona eodcavmr for Its future improvement, joyfully 
erected by Patcr BoaasLi.| at a testtmony of hia lovt and frund&bipv 
in the year 1748. 
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Cahox-o 

Dvci SOMXKItrSNtl 
Strenvo Jvris Academici DefcQiori 
Aceinmo Libertatis Pvblics Vindici 
Statvam 

« 

Lectiaimarvin Matronaivm MrnU 
L. M. pontndvm deerevic 
Academia Caotobrigtensii 
Qvam Praettdio av0 mvAivtt 
Avxit Mvnificentia 
Pei annoi plvs Sexaginta 
Caticeliarivt.* 

On the reverie ate the wordt 

Hanc Statvam 
Svz In Parentem pietatU 
In Academlam itvdU 
Monvmentvm 
Orn^tis$im» Popmtnc 

FRANCiacA, Maichiomsde Granby Conjvx 
Char LOTT A, Baionia de Guernsey 
S. P. faciendum cvravervnt 
M.D.CC.tVl.+ 

a 

Near tUc middle of this apartment, on the opposite sides, art 
two other marble statues. That on the north a as carved by 
Uybbrock, an4 represents His Majesty Geoage the First. 
On thb pedestal are three inscriptions, from which it appears, 
that the Univeraity, as a memorial of gratitude for the benefits 
bestowed on them by this Prince, determined to erect his statue, 

G 3 and 

* To Chaxlxi, Durx or SoiasxixT, a atimuoua defender of the 
rights of the University, a most a|dwt xisenor of public liberty# Tims St a* 
TVS, the gift of (WO most exoellanc matrons, was erecud with the utmost 
plauure by the Uaivenicy of Cambridge, which he, as CuAMCst.(.OR, had 
protected by hia pattoaage, end ao|pneoted by hit munificence, during more 
than aixty yean. 

* * <1 » 
f The fnt# aceompllihad ladim, FXAitcka, wife of the Mar<{uis of Gran^ 
Ey, •nd<^tt4;at.dT^n, Baroneae of Gucmtey, caused tlda statue to be e^aaied 
ft Mr own ex^ecj in the yijht 17 «i * montUttaat of their filial dwtjr tit 
their pat^t, and thab ^ tl^ Oslvenity. 
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and tins resolution being communicated to Lord Viscount Tonns- 
hend, that nobleman engaged to have it executed at his own ex¬ 
pence; but dying suddenly, the statue n as left unfinished, yet was 
aflerwaids completed at the cost of his son, who, as it is expressed 
by one of the insciiptions, was equally the heir to his father's vir¬ 
tues, and to his digmtics. The other statue rcpiescuts Gnoiiox 
THE Second, by Wilton, with these lines on the base of the 
pedestal. 

Georgio Secundo 
Patrono «uo, optime mircoti, 

Semper Venerando: 

Quod Volenti Populo, 

Justisiime humaniMime 
in Pace* et tn Bello, 

Feliciter imperavit, 

Quod Academtam Cantabrigieosem 
Povjt, auxit, omavit; 

Ha,nc Statuam^ 

^temam, faxit Deus, Mooumentum 
Grati animi m Regem, 

Pietatis lA Pakriam, 

Amorvi fn Academwm 
Suit Sumptibus, pom curavit 
Thomas H^Us 
Dux de Newcastle 
Academic CanceHaxius. 

A D. 

The Ukivtusity Botanic Garden occupies between 
three and four acres on the south-east side of the town, con¬ 
veniently disposed, and well watered* This piece of ground, 

with 

• 

* To Georck tbs Second, bumoatdcMmogmd moat respected Patron, 
for having governed a williog People, with the greatest Justice, Humanity, and 
Success, both in Peace and War; for having cherished, augmented, and adorned 
the University of Carobrfdfa ; tkss Statue (may it please God to let «t stand as a 
perpetual Mooument oP his Gratitude to the King, of biadutlfnl Affection to 
the Country, and of his Love to the University) was erected at ibe Expence of 
'{homas Holies, Duke of Hewcaifia^ and Cha^Uor 6f the Univetsitjl, In the 
year 17^6. 
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with a large and ’ ancient edifice, that formerly belonged to the 
Augustine Friars, was purchased by Dr. Richard Walker, Vice- 
Piovobt of Trinity College, for 16OOI, A handsome Green-house* 
was soon afterwards erected by subscription, and richly stored 
with curious exotics: among tlicm are a variety of singular trees 
and plants from New-UoUand; some tea, coffee, and bread-fruit 
trees; a cotton-trcc; and many others of equal curiosity and 
value. The whole garden is arranged agreeably to the system of 
Linnxus. '1 he old house having been sold very advantageously, 
a new building has lately been erected for the use of the lecturers 
in chemistry and botany, and furnished with the necessary requU 
sites lor the uistniction of students in those sciences. 

Beyond the h^ook which flows on the outside of the walks 
of St. John's College, ara the remains of an ancient and 
spacious building, called Pifthagoras*s School, or Merton Half, 
reported, by tradition, to ha^ been the place where the monks 
of Oroyland dcliverod their lectures. Tfie walls are composed of 
rough stone, supported by arches, and strengthened by buttresse 
of considerable magnitude. The arches arc chiefly Saxon; bu 
the building seen s wholly without ornaments, if we except one 
window on each side, which is separated into two parts by a 
slender pillar, having a capital dccomted with a round mouldit^. 
This fabric, whatever was its primary destination, is now used 
as a barn, being connected with a farm of about six acres, 
rented by a hir. Stevens, of Merton College, Oxford, to which 
foundation it was given by Edward the Fourth, who obtained it 
by his seizttto of tlie possessions granted to King's College by. 
Honry the Sixth. From the particulars relative to the writings of 
this estate, quoted in Gough's Additions to Camden, it appears to 
have been in the possession of ar family named Dunning, from 
tho time of the CoSlquest, but was afterwards' used as a kind of 
infirmary to St. John's llpspit^, in thb town, and called their 
Stone-House: but though the Merton-Hall is often met 
with, not a word is > mentioned oi ^Pythagorat in any of the wri¬ 
tings; ^^hichareno^eW than 117 charters and two rolls; and 
son^ of th<t)^ ^tVhroad seals of the time of Henry the Sixth," 

r .. wi i 

'63 , Th* 
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The School of Pythagoras miist, therefore, be r^arded as a 
modern appellation. The giound round it is supposed to have been 
used for a bur3nng*p]ace. 

Cambridge contains fourteen parishes, each of which, with 
one exception, is provided with a church, but those only of 
Great St. Mary,^ ahd St. Sepulchre, present objects of suihcient 
importance for observation. Ihc former was elected by volun¬ 
tary contribution; but whethci tlie chaiges exceeded the esti¬ 
mate, or from whatever cause, the subscriptions wore raised so 
slowly, that the structure was not completed till the expiration of 
more than one hundred years. It was commenced m 147 but was 
not finished with the tower till 1608 . It consists of a nave, chancel, 
and small side aisles: the whole length is about 120 feet, the 
b^^eadth^S. In this church theJMembers of the University attend the 
celebration of divine service. Theseatsof the Vice-Chancellor, heads 
of colleges, noblemen, and doctois, are contained in a handsome 
galleiy, raised between the nave and chancel; the masteill of 
aits, fellow commoners, See. Lave seats in the lowci pait of the 
church; and the bachelors and ipider gioduatcs are provided 
with places in the extendve galleries over the aisles. At the 
west end is a'spacious organ-loft, which, on the perfoimance of 
oiatonos, or the celebration of festivals, is culaiged foi the ac¬ 
commodation of the vocal and instiumcntal pcrformcis 

St. *6epulchre*8, or Me JHoand' Church, excites the cmiosity 
of the anriquary from its ungulor form, though its pnniaiy shape 
has been much dlsdguied by subsequent buildings, and, in^ts 
present state, appears under many disadvantages. ** It is evi¬ 
dently/' says Mr. Essex,t & story higltei than its ouginalaichi- 

tcct 

* The mile-stoars m the neighbourhood ,of Cambridge (said to be the first 
of the kind U Englnd) Were act up «c tbs expence of 0 r. Mousey, of TVinity 
Hal) ta Blomefi 44 *t Collectanea Ciotib. p. ai4« the measurement it affirmed 
fo begin at a circle cut in the right*hand jamb of the West door of ihia church t 
tbu circle, however, capaot oow be traced. * 

vf Thia gentleman's obsefyations on the orl^ and antiquity of Round 
chucobat, with a particular refiumce to that of Cambndge, occupies sixteen 
pages of the Sixth Volume of the AmhcolQgui^ alsq contalni a grpund 
plaa, jjjcvation, and section^ ol{ha bttildl})fi* ^ 
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feet Intended it should be. This ahefatiot) was made iti the reign 
of Cdward the Sec<md) for the reception of bells, when the win¬ 
dows were also altered, the chancel added, and the ornaments 
about the door defaced, and partly hid by a wooden portal.'' 
The more ancient part is completely circular, with a peristyle in 
the interior of eight round pillars of great magnitude, and far 
greater solidity than could be necessary to support the conical 
roof with whieh it appears to have been originally furnished. The 
arch over the west door is embellished with round and zigzag 
mouldings in the Saxon style of architecture. This entrance was 
' probably the only one when the church was first built, but the 
circular area is now thrown open to the chancel. I'he pillars of 
the upper portico were formerly bidden by a projecting gallery 
but this has been lately removed, and *the inside of the fabiic 
repaired and whitewashed. 

The proper name of this building is “ the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in the Jewry;*' an appellation which generated the 
erroneous opinion, that it was originally a Jewish synagogue; 
but the ingenious architect just quoted, after an attentive inves¬ 
tigation of the subject, affirms, that it was built by the Knights 
Teniplats*, or by some persons concerned in the Croisadcs, who 
took the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem for their 
model. “ There can be no doubt," says Mr. Essex, either of 
the time when this church was built, or that they who built it 
intended itshouJd resemble the church of the Resurrection, or Holy 
Sepulchre, in Jerusalem; and, as far as can be judged from the 
descriptions given of that church, this is the best copy we have Of 
' it in England; but a perfect resemblance must nut be expected, 
where the smallness of one compared to the other, would make 
an exact imitation no bettef than a large model, which could be 
of no use but to amuse the curious.'^ It will be easier, observes 
our author, in another part ,of bh enquiry, to ascertain the 
age, than the founder of it and he afterwards expresses his 

G dr decided 

4 

* TheJCoigbuTattpUrsweTf instituted In tbeyear iiiS, to protect the pil¬ 
grims wh6 vuUed the piKes about Jetuialem. Apartments were allotted 

dam near the church of die Holy Scputch^ 
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decided opinion, drawn from the consideration of the original 
building, that it was erected in the reign of Henry the First, or 
between the first and second croisades, and is the oldest church 
of the form in England. Who were its possessors prior to the 
dissolution of the Knights Templars in the year 1313 is unknown, 
but some few years after that event the advowson appears to have 
belonged to Uarnwell Priory, about which time the building is 
supposed to have been heightened, and the chancel annexed, and 
dedicated to St. Andrew, the second patron of the Priory, in which 
the presentation continued till the suppression of religious houses in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth: it is now in the gift of the Bishop 
of Ely. 

In this parish, between St. John*s College and the Hound 
Church, was formerly an ancient structure, called 
wherein some persons have supposed that venerable Bede 
lived and studied. But, besides the improbability that a com* 
mon dwelling-house, built in the seventh century, should be 
standing in the sixteenth, and the uncertainty whether Bede ever 
lived in Cambiidge, it is most likely that it was erected for the 
reception of the Beadsmen,** whose office “ was to pray for those 
who were engaged in the wars for recovering the Holy I.and from 
the Saracens, and therefore not improperly called the Beads 
House; which name it might retain some centuries after the use 
of it was foigtitten, and the Beads House would then be easily 
mistaken for Bede's House."* 


The Market-Place is nearly in the form of the Roman L, at 
the bottom of which stands the Shire Hall, which was built at tiie 
expence of the county, and is divided into two courts, in one of* 
which'the criminal, and in the other the civil, causes are tried. 
The length of the building is rather more than eighty feet. The 
upper part is supported on arches, faced with stone, beneath 
which the butchers have their stalls on the principal market-days. 

, Behind this fabric is the Town-liall, rlebuiU for the use of the 
Corporation in the year 1782; but,' from its obscure and confined 
situation, scarcely ever seen but by those,v^ho have business to 
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transact in it: the principal, or, Court-Room, is 70 feet ii| 
length, 28 broad, and 23 high. The Conduit, erected in the 
year l6l4, at the charge of Thomas Hobson^ the celebrated 
carrier, on whose death Milton wrote a whimsical epitaph, 
fronts the Shire Hall, and is enclosed by an iron palisade. The 
water is brought by a small channel from a brook about three 
miles from the town, and is conveyed beneath the principal 
street by an aqueduct to the conduit, which is built with stone, 
and decorated with rude carvings. An inscription on the north 
side records its erection in the year l6l4; and also that Hobson, 
on his death, which happened January the 1st, l630, bequeath* 
ed the rents of some pasture land, Ijing in*5r. Thomas* Leys, to 
preserve it in order. I'he rents of two tenements have also been 
given for the same purpose, by Edward Potts» an alderman of 
<!!amhridgc. It may be worthy remark, from affording data to 
the future enquirer into the rise of common sayings, that one of 
^he most general proverbial expressions in the English language^ 
originated with the above benevolent carrier; who, to his em« 
ployment in that capacity, added the profession of supplying tho 
students with horses; and having made it an unalterable rule, 
that every horse should h^ve an equal portion of rest as well os 
labor, would never let one out of its turn; and hence the deri¬ 
vation of the saying, “ Hobson’s Choice : this, or none.’' Tlic 
market is well supplied; but, from the very great consumption 
of the University, the articles are comparatively.dear. The sale of 
butter is attended with the peculiarity of every pound designed 
for the market being rolled or drawn out to the length of a yard; 
each pound in that state is about the size of a walking-cane. 

The principal charitable institutions in this town, arc, a Free 
Grammar School, and a general Infirmary, called Addenbrooke’s 
;!|bIospital. The former was. founded in pursuance of the will of 
.Stephen Perse, fellow of.Caius College. With the property be¬ 
queathed by this gentleman, who died on the 30th of September, 

. I6i5, a School-house was built on a spot called Lithbum, but 
now Free-Scbool-Lape, sufficiently spacious for One Hundred 
Boys^ ytho were to be natives either of Cambridge, Chesterton, 

' - . ^ ; Trumpinaton, 
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Trumpington, or Barnwell; and to bo educated by a master and 
usher, whose services were to be requited with the respective 
salaries of 401. and COL yearly. The administration of this cha¬ 
rity appears to be attended with some degieeof mismanagement; 
the saUrios are paid without being earned ; and the School>house 
exists without scholars; for the few boys that sometimes lerelvo 
their lessons at the master's lodgings, (for such we have been 
informed is the fact,) cannot be deserving of that title, Ihis abuse 
is the more to be regictted, as the children, geneially spe king, 
of tho poor inhabitants of Cambridge, arc rude, untaught, 
and undisciplined. At each end of the school is a house with a 
garden annexed, origfnally de‘'igned for the jresidonce of the mas¬ 
ter and usher; and at the south-end are also some alms-houses 
for poor widows, founded, like the school, by the donation of 
Air. Perse. Addenbrooke*s Uosfital is a large buck building, 
situated near the south entrance of the town, and was so 
named fiom John Addenbrooke, ar\ eminent physician, who, in 
the year l/lpr bequeathed about 40001. on the death ot his wi¬ 
dow, to erect and furnish an hospital for the giatuitous ciuc 
of the indigent diseased. Mrs. Addenbrooke died in March, 
1720 ; but the insolvency of one of her executors, who had 
possesMon of the money, caused a considerable delay in the in¬ 
stitution. The trustees at length having obtained a decicc of 
Chancery in their favor, the building was finished; but the re¬ 
maining funds being insuflicienk to complete the chniity, an asso¬ 
ciation was proposed to carry it on by subscription; and 
act was procured in July, 1766, to alter the original design of 
Dr. Addenbrooke, and make it a general hospital. The number 
of persons admitted and relieved since that period, is averaged 
at 700 annually. , » 

The extent of Cambridge is about one mile north and south, 
and half a mile west and east. The streets arc, in general, nar¬ 
row, and winding; and the houses ill-built, and crowded closely 
together. The town was first paved in the reign of Henry the 


Eighth, who, in the d6th of his reign, caused it to be e^i^ted 
by Parliament, that all petsoos who had any houses, Jtc, 

^ * t • 
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in Cambridge, bordering on the bigh-ways, should pave them 
to the middle of the said ways, “ in length as their grounds do 
extend/' and also keep them in repair, under the penalty of six^ 
pence for every square yard. This regulation beitig but little 
observed after the lapse of two centuries, a new act was passed 
in the year 1787, for the better paving, cleansing, and light¬ 
ing the town, and widening the streets, lanes, and other passages.” 
Many improvements in ^ach of these respects have since been 
eflcctcd. The population compared with the limited extent of 
the town is very great; for, besides the persons residing in the 
colleges, the number of inhabitants on March the tOth, 1801, 
as ascertained under the kte act, was 9273; of these 4162 were 
males, and 5111 females. Very little trade of aay kind is carried 
on at Cambridge, but what is either immediately or remotely con¬ 
nected with the University, The Corporation consists of a Mayor, 
High Steward, Recorder, twelve Aldermen, twenty-four Com¬ 
mon Council-Men, four Bailiffs, a Town Clerk, and other Offi¬ 
cers. The Mayor, on the day of his election, has the privilege 
of bestowing the freedom on any one person he may think pro¬ 
per. TUe^cUoice of sending Representatives to Parliament is 
vested in the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Freemen not receiving alms: 
the voters are about 200, 

Though Cambridge has had the honor of giving education to 
60 many illustrious charAetels, but very few of its natives ap¬ 
pear to have attainedany distinguished literary eminence. Among 
those of its sons whose abilities are most conspicuous in the 
records of biography, are Sir John Cheke, a statesman, gram¬ 
marian, and divine; and Jeremy Taylor, a learned prelate. 

Sir JoiiK CijEKs was born in the year 1514, 'and educated 
in St. John s College, where he took tus degrees in arts, and was 
afterwards successively appointed to the offices of lecturer and 
professor of the Gi^ek ,.language, the pronunciation of which, 
he at that time endeavored to correct through the op¬ 

position of Bishop- Gi^rdner, ’whd was then Vice-Chancellor. 
In 1544 he was made Latin tutor, jointly with Sir Anthony 
Cooke, to Prince Rdward, on whose accession to the Crown, he 
was rewarded wiA a pension of lOO marks, and soon aftet' ob- 
^ tained 
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tained grants of several considerable estates. Thebe'pecuniary 
advantages were accompanied with state honors, and he was ra« 
pidly promoted through inferior offices to those of Secretary of 
State, and Privy Counsellor.. His fall was yet more sudden than 
his elevation; for having concurred in the mca'iures which bound 
the fatal diadem on the brows of the unfortunate Lady Jane 
Grey, and also acted as her secretary during the nine days of 
her reign, he was committed to the Tower, under Queen Mary, 
and deprived of the greatest part of his possessions. Obtaining 
his liberty in 1654, he went abroad, and, alter travelling to va- 
rious places on the continent, was reduced to the necessity of 
reading Creek lectures at Strasburg for subsistence. Though 
thus distressed, the inveteracy of his enemies was ) et unappeased: 
in an evil hour he set out for Brussels; but was seized before he 
entered that city by the orders of Philip the Second, and being 
conducted on shtp'board, was, without a knowledge of his crime, 
again consigned to his apartments in the 'I'owcr. Here his suspence 
was but short lived; for, on bis refusal to subscribe to the Catho¬ 
lic religion, he was informed that he must either abjure his faith, 
or suifer death at the stake. The alternative was too dreadful 
for his fortitude; he signed his abjuration, was released, and had 
his property restored; but his peace o.f mind was for ever fled. 
.The recollection of his apostacy embittered every future hour, 
and preyed upon, and ultimately terminated, bis existence in less 
than a twelvemonth. He died in September, 1667'* 

Jeuemy TaYLoa was born about theyearldOO, and brought 
up at the free-school in this town till the age of thirteen, when 
he was entered into Caius College, and as soon as be was grar 
duate, was chosen fellow. When a master of ar^, he removed 
to London, and became Divinity L,ecti|rer in St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral. While in this station, his abilities attracted the attention 
of Archbishop Laud, who thinking it ,f6j thti advantage of the. 
Hierarchy, that he should have more ^mc for study and improve¬ 
ment than a continued cours^e of.preacbin^ wQuld allow, procured 
liim a fellowship in All Souls ..College, Oxford, sn^ soon after--* 
wards gave him the Rectory o^ 

Thitinterest of Laud. was still einployed in hie ftvor; he became 
, Chaplain.; 
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Chaplain to Charles the First, and engaged with ardor in his 
service; but, on the decline of the Royal cause, retired into 
Wales, and supported himself on the slender revenues of a school. 
While in this situation, he wrote many of the books for which he 
was afterwards famous. Leaving his retreat, he accompanied 
Lord Conway to Ireland; but returned to his native country on 
the Restoration, and in l662 was appointed Bishop of Down and 
Connor, On taking possession of his bishopric, he was made 
Privy Counsellor, ami promoted to the Vice Chancellorship of 
the University of Dublin, which honorable office he retained 
till his death. He died August the 13th, 16'G7. His writings 
arc very numerous, and, for the most part, held in high and 
deserved estimation. 

Barnwell, a village situated about half a mile north-east of 
Cambridge, was formerly a place of much consequence from its Pri¬ 
ory, which, as we have stated in the account of Magdalen College, 
was originally founded on the spot now occupied that building, 
by Picot, a Norman nobleman, through the persuasions of his 
wife Hugolina. This pious lady, being seized with a dangerous 
illness at Cambridge, made a vow, that if she recovered, she 
would build a church in honor of St. Giles; and beinji restored 
to health “ within Uirce days,” she, in conjunction with her 
husband, commenced and endowed a religious foundation for 
a prior and six Austin canona. Before the completion of the 
building, both Picot and his wife died, leaving their estate 
and honors to their son Robert, and entreated him to'finish the 
structure; but he being accused of a conspiracy against Henry 
the First, his barony was confiscated, aud afterwards gi\en by 
the King to his favorite warrior, Paganus Peverell. This noble¬ 
man finding the house too small, obtained the Monarch’s permis¬ 
sion to remove the establishment to another place, and after- 
Vrards commenced the Abbey of Barnwell, in a more pleasant 
rituation, below the^town, near the source of a spring, which, 
from Ott annual assemblage of children and youths, held on tha 
spot ott the eve of St, John the Baptist, hud obtained the name 
of Paganus having coihpleted the building, translated 

i . ' ^ ihe 
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the canons to this place in the year 1112* and augmented their 
number; and is also said to have finished and ornamented the 
church iu a very elegant style. On his death, the barony de> 
volved to his son, William Peverell, who went to Jerusalem, and 
left his estates to be divided among his four sisters; one of whom 
married — Peche, Senior, in whose family the patronage of the 
church continued many years. On the Dissolutiun, the annual 
revenues of the Priory were valued at 3511. 15s. 4d. and its site 
was granted to Anthony Brown; but afterwards, in the (ith of 
Edward the Sixth, to Edward Lord Clinton. The greatest part 
of the original building has been removed, and its place occupied 
by the dwelling house of a farm. The ancient walls still surround 
a portion of the grounds, which appear to have been very ex* 
tensive*. Several outer buildings that belonged to the Priory are 
now used as barns. 

Barnwell has suffered several times by fire. In the year 1267 
a flash of lightning set fire to the bolfrey, and injured the tower 
and body of church considerably. But the most serious 
calamity of this kind occurred on September the 30th, 1731, 
when great part of the village was consumed, and an engine, 
brought to check the conflagration, destroyed by the flames. The 
number of inhabitants is about 300. On, a Common, called 
Midsummer Green, in this parish, an annual fair is held, com¬ 
mencing on Midsummer-day, and continuing for a fortnight; This 
fair is reported to have originated with the assemblages of chil¬ 
dren above mentioned, whose yearly meetings being attended by 
a considerable concourse of people, attracted the notice of some 
pedlars, who began to dispose of their merchandize on tbil 
spot as early as the reign of Henry the First, . The articles now 
brought for sale arc chiefly eartbertifwares, whence the festival 
has obtained the appropriate appellation of Fair, The fair 
is proclaimed on the eve of Midsummer-day,' by the heads of the 
University : first in the middle of the village, and afterwards on 
the green where it is celebrated* It appears to have assumed its 
l^al form in the reign of Henry the Third, by whom' it is said 
to have been chartered, and granted, to the Priory. little 

distance to the east of Barawe)!| the Celeb^ad 

SXUEBItrtOB 
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Sturbridge Fair is annually Leld in a large field or 
meadow, near the little river Stour, or Sture, from which it 

seems to have derived its name. The origin of this fair is 

involved in so much incertitude, that Dr. Stukelcy has de¬ 
duced it from his hero Carausius hut however it arose, it 

seems evident that King John granted it for the use and 

maintenance of an hospital of lepers, who had an ancient 
chapel here, called, the Free Chapel of St. Mary Mag¬ 
dalen, at Steresbrygge, by Barnwell, “ whose CustoB demanded 
dues for all merchandizes exposed in its yard and had six shil¬ 
lings and eight-pence allowed him by a jury, in the year 1412, 
for every booth set up there. In the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
John Arundell, the then Chaplain, again claimed the right of 
stallage within the precincts of the Chapel, which privilege, after 
a hearing in the Exchequer, was adjudged to him upon the plea, 
that the same right had been enjoyed there by his predecessors.^ 
By a charter made in the 30th year of Henry the Eighth, it 
appears that the Magistrates and Corporation of Cambridge ob¬ 
tained a fresh grant of this fair in their own favor, in considera¬ 
tion of 1000 marks by them paid to the King. This charter was 
confirmed by Elizabeth: it specihes the different quarters of the 
fair to be assigned to the different traders. 

The field in which the fair is held is about half a mile square, 
having the river Cam for its boundary on the north side, and the 
. Sture on the cast. The ground, since the alteration of the style, 
has been marked out on the fourth of September, by the Mayor 
and Aldermen, and the dealers are then authorized to erect their 
booths, which are built in regular ,orders like streets, each row 
being designated by a particular name. Tlie rows were for¬ 
merly numerous, and were Renominated from the business of the 
dealers who kept the booths i as Ironmongers Row, Cooks How, 
Booksellers Row, Garlic Ro^, &c. but of these, the latter is 
not now unfrequently the only one. One part of the fair is called 
the Duddery, and consists of the largest booths, formed into a 

square 

* See Baker’s Hbu>ry of St. John's College among his MSS. in the British 
Museum. The Chapd-is yet atanding. It is a plain uons buildiog* only or- 
aamented with a round moulding over the dooiways. 
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square of about 250 feet, chiefly occupied by wool]en*drapt!rs 
metcers, and wholesale dealers in cloalhs. The fair is proclaim* 
ed with great solemnity, on the 18th of September; first by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, and other otiicers of the University; 
and afterwards by the Mayor and Aldermen of the town; all 
jhe persons who attend the diflerent processions are arrayed in 
their official habits. The stated lime of the continuance oi 
the fair is fourteen da 3 ’s; its principal commodities arc wool, 
bops, leather, cheese, and iron ; and one day (September the 
25th) is appropriated to the sale of horses.* 

The Governors of the University, from prudential motives, re¬ 
fuse to permit the exhibition of dramatic pieces within nine mllea 
of Cambridge, at any other period than the time of the fair, and 
the week immediately ensuing; but, during these three weeks, the 
Norwich Company of Players are allowed to perform in a spacious 
wooden building, lately erected and fitted up as a theatre. A 
Court for the prompt administration of justice is always held 
during the fiiir, in wlpch the Mayor or his deputy presides as 
Judge to determine controversies, and preserve decorum. He 
is attended by eight servants, called lled*coats, who are employed 
in the duty of constables. This was formerly the largest fair in 
England; but, through the vast changes that have been effected, 
in the modes of transacting business, and the introduction of 
turnpike roads and canals, the business of this once celebrated 
mart has been gradually declining for many years. In the year 
16'05, the fair was first attended by Hackney coaches from Lon¬ 
don ; and the multitude of people assembled in some years have 
.been so great, that upwards of sixty coaches have plyed beie at 
one time; but latterly the number has seldom exceeded eight 
or ten. The causes which have occasioned the decline of the 
fair, will most probably^ soon operate to its complete extinction, 
at Irnst as.to any commercial purposes. Indeed, the facility witK 
which roercliandize may now be transported to all paria of the 
kingdom, and the abuses to which these kind of institutions^ are 
liable, renders the propriety of continuing them very questionable* 

' CrtESTEaToir 

* Iifdigo wu expofrd toMleattliis fairai early as (he reign of Henry tha 
Eighth: and, soon after the Restoration# great quantities Of tea were'sold her^ 
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Chestebtok is a large village, situated about one mile nortli 
of Cambridge, and principally inhabited by farmers* The Church is 
an ancient and spacious building, with a nave, chancel, and side 
aisles. The remains of a mansion-house in this place, formerly 
belonging to the Priors of Barnwell, is now used as a gjanaiy. 
The parish contains nearly IpOO acres, and 650 inhabitants. It 
obtained its name from Cambridge Castle, which is situated within 
its limits. At a little distance fVom tliis village are the vestiges of 
an ancient camp, of a squarish form, called Arbury^ or Har- 
borough. Three parts of tlte valliim is yet remaining, and inclose 
nearly six acres of ground, where Roman coins have been found. 
In a composition made between the lord, of the manor and his 
tenants in the nineteenth of Elizabeth, it is called Harborough, 
otherwise Batsborough.* 

Impikgton is a small village, rendered memorable by the 
singular case of one of its female inhabitants, who lost her way 
during the inclem^t wcathcr.of 17 S 3 , and was overwhelmed in a 
snow-drifl, where she continued nearly eight days and nights,, 
but was discovered allvcr and survived hex' confinement several 
months. This unfortunate woman, whose name was Elizabeth 


Woodcook, was returning on horseback from Cambridge market, 
on the evening of the second of February, and was not more than 
half a mile from her own house, when her horse started at a sud¬ 
den light, a:nd going backwards with rapidity, she dismounted, 
through fear of bdng precipitated into a ditch, to which the ani¬ 
mal was fiist approaching. Sobii afterwards the* horse again 
started, and broke from her, and aJie pursued him over the fields 
for nearly a quarter bf a mile. Having recovered the bridle, she 
retraced hersteps tbWtds home; ?but, wearied with her exertions, 
and Wumbed in foot, though “the loss of her shoe, she 

released the horsei ^anu ^t down under a thicket, round which 
the snow rapidly' accumulated, and by eight o'clock had com- 
plctely inclosed her'; and still continuing to fall, increased to be¬ 
tween tlireo and fbur feet in thickness over her head. In this 
hapless situadon, her cloathes stiffened by frost, and her strength 
Vgv ^ ' H ' exhausted 

^ -■ Bsker’s l^SS. in the Univehity library, Vol. XXXIV, 
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exhausted by fatigue and inanity, she remained till the mprning 
of the tenth day of the month, when the snow having been gra¬ 
dually dissohed by a thaw, rendered a colored handkerchief 
(which on the second day of her conhnemont she had contrived to 
hang on the uppermost branches of a thicket) visible to a young 
farmer, vi^ho was crossing the Held, lie immediately walked up 
to it, and, through an aperture in the snow, beheld the identical 
woman who had so long been missing; and having procured as¬ 
sistance, quickly released her. During the whole period of her 
seclusion, she had slept very little, and been totally without nou¬ 
rishment, except what she obtained from sucking the surrounding 
snow, which she did at various times to allay her thirst, lleing 
conveyed home, she was put to bed, where she experienced much 
pain in her legs and feet, llic latter were soon discovered to be 
mortified; and in the end all the integuments and toes came away, 
and tlie os calcis of each foot was in many parts completely ex¬ 
posed. Her general health, however, began to amend; but the 
mutilated state of her frame preyed upon her mind, and atlcugth, 
conjointly with other ailments, deprived her of life. 

Milton was the retirement of the late Rev. William Cole, 

, t 

an eminent antiquary, who, after a life of laborious research, 
died hei’c on the sixteenth of December, in the,year 1782, and 
bequeathed his manuscript collections, in 100 volumes, to the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, with directions that they shoul^not be opened till 
twenty years after his decease. In this village'is a neat residence 
belonging to Samuel Knight, Esq. « 

Dennt Abbey, situated in the parish of W'aterbcach, nearljb 
midway between Cambridge and Ely, was originally a cell of 
Benedictine Monks, (subordinate to the convent at Ely,) who 
had been removed from Elmeney, by Alberius Picot, about the 
year 116 ' 0 , and remained here till ^me time in the next century, 


when 

plars. 


ihejf^ossessions became the property of the Knights Tem- 
^lus order being dissolved in the yeAr 1312, their estates 


were granted, by Pope Clement the Fifths to the Knights Hospi¬ 
tallers, who re-granted Denny Abbey t6 Edward the. Second. 
Edward the Third, about the ye^ 1341, be^Qwed it,on Mary 
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St. I'aul, Countess of Pembroke, (relict of Aiidomer dc Valencia,) 
who founded a nunnery here for an abbess and nuns mijiorisscs, 
to the honor of the Virgin and St. Clair, Soon afterwards, the 
nunnery established at Watevbeach, in 1993, was united to that 
of Denny, l^dy Mary, the foundress, died in 1374, at an ad¬ 
vanced age, and was buried here, between the nuns' choir and 
that of the seculars. The number of nuns at the Dissolution was 
twenty-five, and their I’evenues amounted to 1721. Ss. 3d. per an¬ 
num. Their possessions were granted, by Henry the Eighth, to 
Edward Ebrington, and after passing tlirough various hands, an 
annuity of 1341. 3s. 4d. issuing from the lands at Watcrbeach, 
was purchased by Tobias llustat, soon after the Restoration, and 
settled on Jesus College. The estate at Denny has for many years 
been occupied by the Hemmington family, but belongs to Henry 
Pointer Standby, Esq. of Little Paxton, in Hampshire, The site 
of the abl>ey is occupied by a spacious and convenient dwelling- 
house. The transept of the chapel, about tliirfy yards by ton, 
still remains, and is now used as a barn: the refectory also has 
been appropriated to a similar purpose. The walls inclose an area 
of about four acres, and were formerly surrounded by a moat, 
nearly the whole of which may yet be traced. 

CoTTENTiAM was the birth-placG of Thomas'Tennison, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He received the early part of his 
education at the free-school, Norwich, whence he removed to Be- 
nc't College. In 1^30 Charles the Second presented him with 
the vicarage of St. Martin’s in the Fields, London, on which pa¬ 
rish he bestowed several benefactions. He was promoted to the 
See of Canterbury in i()94, and had the honor of placing the 
Crown on the head of Queen Anne; but obtained very little in¬ 
fluence during the reign of that Princess; for, though he was 
complimented by being first named in the list of Commissioners 
appointed to conclude the terms of the Union with ^tland, it 
appears to have been ntoro from respect to his station,defe¬ 
rence to his opinions, On the accession of George the First, 
wliom he likewise crowned, hi# mtcrest increased; but his pro- 
gre^ was soon after arrested: hand of death. He died'in 

December, 
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DLienibii, 17 J5, ui Du 7i)D» ycai ot liis o^e. He wrote scveial 
woiks on I h olojy 

loM Sr\MoN IS a small Milage, about seven miles from 
CambiKl^*, where the llalton family base been Seated ocr since 
the end ot tlu wMctiith ccntuiy The ancient manor house w'ls a 
senciable budding citcttd ibout the year 1560, but has, m a 
f;icit muisim, Ixtii tiUn down, and a bmallcr mansion built, 
which IS nowmlubiUd by lJin«Vy Askain Hatton, Esq. brothtr 
to Si John lldtton Ihis \ilh^c Ins two Churches, called btan* 
Ion All-Saints, and St niton St Michael’s, though the inhabi- 
t lilts do not exceed C50, and the whole numbei of houses is 
only forty. 

AIadtnolfy* is the scat of Admiial Sn Charles Hmde Cotton, 
Bart, whose ancestor mhented it by maniage with the daughter 
and htiichb of bcigeant John Ihndc, m the reign of Henry the 
1 ightli, and since that event, this family has always been distin¬ 
guished from the othei baione*ts of the same name, by the pi efiv- 
tuic of that ot Hmde. Ihe Manoi-Ilouse is an ancient bnck 
budding, somewhat similai in appearance, and appaiently of the 
same age, as Holland-Houso, neat Kensington. It is nearly sui- 
rounded with woods and pleasure giound«, and fiom the road has 
a \e ry pictuiesque appearance. Uhe rooms ate full of paintings; 
among them are some good huitoiical pieces, and a few fine 

poi traits. 


* ** til*. Statute 34 and 35 of Henry ^ Eighth, Chap ^4, recites, that cet« 
tain pemoas were infeoffed of and in the mSnor of BurJtofat^ othawue called 
of the county of Catnbiidgc, lying and beiHg m the pirfah*'o{ 
Madmgley* being of the yeaily value of iQl. to letten the aasbe to farm at this 
day, to the ttfteend intent, that the piofit^tbSrcof ^dfdbe ttocived and ta^en 
for and toward* the payment of the ^4f ^ ^ Knights of the ^d 

county of Cambri^e^^heing c}iM for the alldOj^ty • 

and therefoiy ^^Mjth^^anrfrand and 

quest of wd Um^lfxati tt eogt;tS( 

Huuhv m»e of tWl^'a 5 w^<(fita at W 

a) the nioof l^heno, add auignei^ri^^ oa l&)^«ytiy 

MKhpdmm* tul. to ihr Sherlfond who^re tkertby 

IvdtoimMted by of Wttrdefu ijf ^ ^ ff /ie; 

S/mf^ fSftrUe lue 6£ ^fifadKiulhfa tow»^the 

miimWDce 0 f 4 hetr^ttr|to*'* Mdtttons to 
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portraits. Tlie best are those of Sib. John Hikde Cotton, 
liart. by Sir Godfrey Kneller, dated 16^2; James Ciiaggs, Ju¬ 
nior, Esq. and William Stukley, Esq. by Walter. The 
park and pleasure grounds of this estate were considerably im¬ 
proved by the late Sir John 11. Cotton; and the village Church, 
■which stands very near the house, was repaired and omameJited at 
his expencc. It is a small but very neat structure, vpitli a beauti¬ 
ful painted window over the Communion Table. The centre divi¬ 
sion represents Our Saviour on the Cross, with some buildings in 
the back ground, exceedingly well managed. Some monuments 
of the Iliiide and Cotton familjes are in the church, 'llic parisli 
contains about 150 inhabitants. 

CiiTLiJERSLEY, a icduccd village, some distance to the west of 
AJadingley, was the seat of the Cutts family, from an early period 
to the time of the brave John, Lord Cutts, who was Lieutenant- 
General of the British forces in Holland in the reign of Queen 
Anne. Sir John Cutts, one of the ancestors of this Nobleman, is 
mentioned by I^rd Herbert, in his Life of Heniy the Eighth, as 
being so eminent for his hospitality, that the Spanish Ambassador 
was consi<:ned to the Knight’s house, in this county, by Queen 
Elizabeth, during a sickness which raged in London, The Spa¬ 
niard, who, like most of his countiymen, had a great partiality for 
voluminous surnames, conceived his consequence disparaged, when 
he understood the name of his host to be simply Johi Cvtts; but 
soon after the Don found that what the Knight lacked in length of 
name, he made up in the largeness of his entertainment. 

CAXTON 

Was anciently the baron^j of Sti^hon d’Eschallers, from whose 
descendants, in the reign of Henry' the Third, it passed to the. 
FrevileSf and from thetn by the Burgoynes to the Jennyms. It is 
situated on a Roman road, on the western side of the countyj and, 
though both a market and post town, it bmrdly contains more than 
forty houses, of a very moan and shabby appearance; I'he u^hu- 
bitants are chiefly inn-keepers, and agricultuml laborers. JVIat- 

H‘3 " \ thew 
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thew Pjns, the historian, vns born in this town; which is also le- 
poitcil to Jja>o been the birth-place of the celebrated VVilham 
Ccl^ton, who introduced the art of Printing into England. This, 
howe\cr, though generally credited, is erroneous; and wc hd\c 
Caxtons (;wn authority for aflirmmg, that lie was born m Kent, 
instc’a*! of CaiDbndgcshire. This is evident from the “ Reiule (jf 
iht Hptoryn of Tioytf which was translated from the French 
by ra.vtoitf and was the first book that he printed. In the preface 
to that woik, be sajs, “ In Franco was 1 neVor, and was bom and 
lorned wync English in Kcntc in the Weeld, where 1 niihsh is spo¬ 
ken broad and rude/* This avowal, which was oiiginally noticed 
by Dr. Conycis jSliddlcton in his curious Dissertation on the Oii- 
gjn of Printing in England, must be regarded as decisive; and the 
above town can no longer be considcicd as the place oi nativity of 
the ingenious Caxton* 

Matthew Paris, was a Benedictine JVIonk of St, Albans, and 
fiouiished in the thirteenth century* He was reputed to bi* one of 
the most learned men of his age, being an able mathcimtticiaii, 
architect, poet, orator, and historian. His talents pioiuicd him 
promotion, and he was honored with several employments; paiti- 
cularly with the refoimation of the abuses which even at that 
early poiiod existed in different monafaienes. His rouiagc is said 
to have equalled bis probity; for be dCctaimi'd alike against the 
vices of the English Court, and the encroachments which the ad¬ 
herents of the I'flpal fcee were making on the libertK*s ot his coun- 
tiy. He died about the year 1259, His Uistorta Major is 
divided into tv^o parts, in whicK he tiaccs the history of the world 
horn the creation to the year of his death. 

Bourne, or Burnf^ about,one mile ROd a half south-east of 
Caxton, was, according to Olomefiel^/in thR year B70, the lord- 
ship of MorCRr, ** who had r numerotis arid warlike family, but 
he and roost of them wnere killed in battle by the Danes." It was 
flttcrwards the baroRy of PieoA, slieriff o( tfee county, and of the 
Percrf//)p, by one of who^a daughters b i!‘5hVeyed to Gilbert 
Perhe, who having pWided for the childfin of hie Second wife, 
Ictt bis remaining possessions toJiidward the ^rst. 1'his manor 

has 
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Las *51 nee been held suet pssively by the BeetAev, Bw/7/ay«Ae^, and 
Uaii,at% whose Mansion-House stfinds on a rising ginund, in the 
niiddh of the ancient works which formeily sunounded a castle 
suppose d to have been ciccted Picot 1 he castle was burnt by 
Uih lid do Lislt duim^; tht Baro is* Wars in the leiqn ot Ikny the 
Thud, 

Gami in( at is a \illaj,c of considciable extent, situ«*ted iieai 
the boundaiK s ot this and llu adjacent counties of Redfotd and 
Huntingdon. Itfoimtily belonged to the Avindhy from whom it 
pissid by iiniingt to the atiuent family ot St George, whose 
SI if, in the iHi„hbouung piiish ot Hatley M Gcoige, is now iht 
pioptity ot Ihomas Quinton, I sq Su Gi'orgt Downing, who 
b( i|Ui irh(rt bis estates to found a new College at Cambiidgc, h id 
a lui^e hou e hL Onmhngay, which, simc the diatli of Sn Licob, 
lijs bell, has been pulled down. *Ihe parish contains about 700 
itiliabiUnts, who aie pimcipally employed m agiiculturc. 

ii sTLfT Si GjbOR&L, sonutuncs, from tie natuie of the soil 
called ITath^i was tlic seat of die St Geoige f<unily Aom 

tU time of Henry the I bird The title lay dormant fiom the 
death of Lord St Ceoige, an lush peer, m 1733, till the ytai 
1703, whin it was levivod In peison of Ushci St. Gooigc, but 
when he died, ift 1775, it again became extinct. One of this f u 
inily was lionored with the Rnas of Sweden, in addition to his own, 
by (lUbtavus, the Swedish to whom he had been sent bv 
( hailes tlie hirst with the Order of the Gaih r. The residence ol 
T Quinton, Lsq is extremely plcisaut, the Paik is small, but 
will laid out, and m good order. The population of tins pau‘-h 
r onsistb of about 100 peTboas* 

JVIMPOLE, 

Thb seat of Ph^ip Yojkc, "Euil of Ilardwitko, and Lord Lieu- 
tenmt ot Ifehsnd, ifthy Au dte most splenthd prtvote residence in 
Cambridgeshire. Tlie ipenor seems to have passed through the 
Aimihes of the BeecAer, and ihe Ax cnt/A, into that of the C/tn ^th^s 
who were ooginally of Higlmm Forrcis TU £ -t of dus tanulv 

H % vv ho 
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who owned Wiinpolc, appears to have been Heniy Chichcley, Esq. 
who was in posw^ssion in tlie fourteeiitli of Henry the Sixth. From 
him it descended to Thomas Chichcley, Esq. whose son, Sir Tho- 
jnas, was ^Master of the Ordnance and Privy Counsellor to Charles 
the Second, in whose reign it became the property of Lady Savillc, 
who sjld u to Sir John Cutler. The daughter of this gentleman 
conveyed it l)y marriage to Charles Robarts, Earl of Radnor, by 
whom it was sold, near the beginning of the last century, to Lord 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, son of the Lord I’masurer, of whose re¬ 
presentatives II was purchased, about the year 1740, by the Lord 
Chancellor llardwickc, whose grandson, the present Earl, obtained 
it by tlie death of his uncle in May, 17.90. 

The Mansion-House* is a spacious brick structure, with exten¬ 
sive wings; the latter liavc been added since the erection of the 
central part of tlie building, which appears to have been raised by 
Sir 'i’homas Chichcley. The east wing is connected with the 
ofiices, and the west with a large green-house. The entrance to 
the Hall is by a double flight of steps. T he interior of this fabric 
combines neatness with elegance, and has been lately improved by 
the present Earl, and several of the chambers thrown into one, 
w'hich is splendidly fitted up as a State Drawing Room. I'hc va¬ 
rious apanments contain a magnificent assemblage of paintings; 
many of them arc by the first musters; and, in genenil, the whole 
collection may he said to be w'cll selected. M'e shall give a list of 
tliosc whieh appear to he most valuable. In the'GALLEUT arc 
the fbllowin<£: ni 

Blix Joxson; Cornelius Jansen; a long picture. The counte¬ 
nance of the is thoughtful and penetrating. He is delineated 
seated at a table, with a pen in his hand, and apparently in the act 
of study. Tlie whole expression is digiiified and noble, 

Fuank Hals, by Himself. This is a very curious head. 
1 he Painter has portrayed himself with rough hair and huge whis¬ 
kers. An uir of eccentricity and wildness pervades the whole 
countenance. A Venetian 


* The annexed View represents the south front of this fabric, with the church 

at a little distance on the east side. 
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A Venetian Nobleman: Titian. Extremely fine. 

Ignatius Loyola; Titian. The features of this extraordi¬ 
nary man, who was the founder of the society of JesuiUs, arc ex¬ 
pressive of much thought, and Kcemingly on more devout and holy 
objects than his disciples judged it expedient to attend to. He was 
born in the year in the Spanish province of Guipuscoa, and 
bred to the militaiy profession; but having his leg broken at the 
siege of Pampeluna, made a vow, that, on recovery, he would go 
on pilgrimage tt) Jerusalem, and ever afterwards devote himself to 
the services of religion. On the completion of his cure, he 
performed his journey with the most scrupulous exactness; and 
having studied the Latin language tor a short period at Barcelona, 
he commenced preacher. His fervency of manner, contempt of 
worldly riches, and peculiar tenets, soon attracted the attention of 
the Inquisition, by whom he was imprisoned, but afterwards re¬ 
leased, under an engagement to forbear preaching for four years. 
This suited not the greatness of his zeal: he retired to Salamanca, 
and again commenced the dissemination of his new opinions, but 
with as little success as before, being once more imprisoned, and 
only liberar'd on terms similar to the former. His indigence now 
reduced him to many difficulties, but continuing stedfast in the 
prosecution of his designs, he at length had the sanction of the Sec 
of Rome; and his order was legally established by the title of the 
Society of Jesus, Ignatius died in the year 1556’; but his institu¬ 
tion spread rapidly tlirough every part of the world; and the bre¬ 
thren of the order, from that period till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, possessed greater power, and more extensive 
connections, than any society that ever was formed. This Order, 
famous fur its crimes, as well as infiucnce, was finally suppressed 
by Clement the Fourteenth, Iq the year 1773. 

Spinola, the famous Spanish General: Rubens. 

Head of a Monk; by some supposed to be Martin Luther. 

A half length of a Lady, delineated looking over the railing of 
a balcony. This was brought from Italy by Lord Hardwicke. 
The neck and bosom arc partly Uncovered: the coloring is very 
rich, and brilliant. 


The 
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The Library is a noble apartment, and the collection of 
books extremely select and valuable. It contains the best editions 
of both English and foreign authors, in every branch of literature; 
besides many volumes of curious engravings. The room is plain, 
but neatly lilted up, and ornahicntcd with portraits of the most 
eminent writers: among these are heads of Lord Somers, Warbur- 
ton, Dr. Clarke, Ben Jemson, Pt)pe, Sir Isaac Newton, and Dr. 
Barrow; a whole length of Btsuor Burnet, by Sir Godirey 
Knellcr; and a half lenglli of Matthkw Pkioh, with one hand 
placed on a book. This is u very spirited resembhinre; the eoua- 
teiiance of the Poet is thin, and the nose sharp; but the expression 
is very superior to the painting of him mentioned in the desciipnon 
of St. John s College,, and the features are likewise very dilierent. 
Prior was frccjnently a visitor at Wlinpole when it belonged to 
Lord Oxford; this portrait, therefore, is in all probability the most 
accurate likeness. In this apartment is a veiy fine carving, in 
ivory, of Our Saviour on the Cross; brought from Italy by Lord 
IJardwickc, The agony of the countenance, and the appearance 
of the body drawn up by extreme pain, arc exceedingly >vcll re¬ 
presented. Besides the books contained in tliis library, Lord 
Hardwickc has. a large and valuable collection of State Papers, 
and other manuscripts, preserved in an apartment secured from all 
danger of being destroyed by fire. 

'I'he most select of the remaining paintings we shall describe, 
without attending to the rooms in which they are situated. 

David and Goliath; Giorgione; animated, and well colored. 
The Angel appearing to Hagar, The figure of Uagar, on her 
knees, is extremely fine. This piece appears to have been cur¬ 
tailed. 

The Inside of the Church of St. .John de Lateran, at Rome, 
Virgin and Child: Old Palma. 

Vakdyck; a head, by Himself, 

The Laughing and Crying Philosophers: Rubens, 

Virgin and Cliild, surrounded with Flowers: Vandyck. . 

The Passage of the Israelites^ 

A Battle Piece: Rosa di Tivoli. 

Sift 
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Sir Thomas More: Holbein. 

Job and his Wife: a very singular painting. The body of 
Job is naked, and covered with boils. Near him stands his wife, 
who, from her expression and attitude, appears to be telling him 
to Cursr God and dic» 

A curious piece, called a Philosopher’s Study; but is more like 
the ('abinet of a \'^irtU(JSo: Old Franks. It represents the interior 
of a large mom, v.ilh various groups of figur<*s a^st*mblcd in differ¬ 
ent parts. 'I’hc walls ure ornamented with numerous small paint¬ 
ings, many of them highly finished; and though very minute, 
clear and expressive. 

Iloman Charity: Rubens. 

Rich A HD, Earl of Warwick, the Parliamentary Admiral: 
Vandyck. 

John de Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. 

Moon Light Scene; stea view: Marlow. This is a very exquisite 
performance: the waves, tinged with the moon beams, and rippled 
with the breeze, have a fine effect. On tlie beach i.s tlie hull of a 
Vessel, wrecked; and in one corner, two fccurcs boiling a pot over a 
brushwood ff.e. The diffusion of the different colored lights over 
the surrounding objects is managed with great judgment and truth. 

The Burning of the Turkish Fleet in the Bay of Constanliuople: 
a companion to the above. 

The Love-Sick Maid: Opie. A very fine picture. The love¬ 
sick girl is leaning back in a languishing attitude, with her bosom 
partially uncovered. In the back-ground is- llie figure of her lo¬ 
ver, with one finger archly placed upon his lips. On the left of 
the picture is Cupid, whom the artist appears to have introduced 
to explain the subject. 

Virgin and Child : Titian. , Landscape; Salvator Rosa, 

Loud Rovston, when a Child: Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Hermit in his Cell: Rembrandt. The scenery is dark, but very 
fine, and the whole piece admirable. 

Head of St. Peter, with the Keys and a Book: Guido* 

Inside of a Green*Grocer's Cottage: Teniers. 

Marriage of the Virgin; Luca Giordano, 


Edward 
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Edward the Sixth, an ancient jjainting on board. 

Venus and Mars: l.uca Giordano. 

The Temptation of St. Anthony: Ilubon*<, and other artists. 
The subject of the Temptation only occupies a small c(!jnj';irijnenr 
in the middle of the piece, and is Murounded with tlov.er cl aii.i- 
in"Iy executed. The Saint is delineated at a table alili i hook ni 
his hand: round him are a variety of tij;ures, or vaili r tieinU, 
that have assumed the forms of the most straie^e and oncoutli am- 
luals and reptiles, who arc thrown into very ludicrous an»l whim¬ 
sical positions. 

Raphael. This is a very fine portraif, repoUed lo have been 
executed by d’itian. It appears to bo [tainted on i aii\as i;lucd 
closely on board. 

Lord Somers, with the Seals. 

The House oe Commoxs in tlie time of the Speaker On¬ 
slow. This was painted by Sir James Thornhill, assisted, as it h 
supposed, hy Hogarth, his son-iii-laiv. 7'he ilmvacters most 
conspicuous, are those of the Speaker; Sir Sydiie>' Godolphin, 
at that time Father ol the House; Colonel Onslow; and Sir 
Robert Walpole, who is drawn in the act of rising, and piejiaring 
to speak. When this painting w^as executed, Sir James was a 
Member of the House, and has therefore inlioduced his owm por¬ 
trait among tliose of the other Representatives. 

Lord Anson : ahead. This Nobleman married a daughter 
of the Lord Chancellor Hardwickc. 

Philip Yorke, the Chancellor, and firet Earl Ilardwickc .'e* 
W. Hoare, 1763. 

Philip Yorke, the second Lord Ilardwicke: Sir J. Reynolds. 

Miss Catharine Fremak, iirsi wife of the Honorable 
Charles Yorke, and mother of the liresent Lord Ilardwicke. 

The Lake of Albano: More. Very finely colored. 

In the Drawing-Rbom is a very fine piece of Mosaic Work, re¬ 
presenting the Temple of the Sybils. The principal figures intro¬ 
duced arc a man and two cows. This is a most ingenious per- 
formnnee; and at a little distance not to be distinguished from 
painting. The cows are truly admirable^ both as to color and 
drawing. George 
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OroTic-R Tnu First, Gi.orof. the Sr.roKn, George 
thlThirj); (^lteen' (''ti viiLorTi.; Marshall Laudolm; Mr. 
IVlham; Thomas Holies, Duke ot Newcastle; Lord Lytticton; 
I^ord Chtslerlield; the Oieal Hampden; Sir Eardley Wilmot; 
Airhhishop Seeker; Mrs. Mouhigiie; and numerous other por¬ 
traits, are also preserveil in tliis mansion 

Tlu* puMitc Gliapel is an apartment in the house, ornamented 
with \aiious /igutes r)i Ihanan Saints and Pontiffs on the walls, 
and a large piiintin; ol run Nativity, over the altar; all exe¬ 
cuted by Sir .lames Thornhill. 

The grounds in the Meinity of th’ mansion are rather flat; but 
from SOUK* parts ol the Park, the \ii ws are rKteusi\c and bcauti- 
I’ul. Opjmsite the south front is an avenue of tine trees, about 
two miles and a half in length, Tliis is crossed by a branch of 
the river Cam, vvlueh flous through this quarter of the grounds, 
(blithe north side of the hoi^e are three pieces of uater, which* 
greatly contiibute to the interest »*\cit‘*d the surrounding sce¬ 
nery ; and on a ri.sing ground, an art nun I rum, <Ienomlnutcd a 
Giithic Tower. Thi'-, witJi a .m.t ungr.uelul hmldmg, 

named the Park-Ihnee, wIhac wendit lias * lu-ed the foundation 
to give way, was erected liy the late la>vd lliodwicke, who made 
many alterations in the Park and grounds; but tlu* principal im¬ 
provements ha\i‘ been effecU*d since the estate came into the pos¬ 
session of the present Nobleman. Under iiis direction the gardens 
and plantations have assumed a new appearance. The inclosurcs 
have been considerably extended, and many more acres of land 
brought into cultivation. His Lordship's farming establishment is 
on a very extensive scale; and, from every improved method in 
agneulturc being judiciously introduced, the produce of his 
grounds is yearly increasing. The drill husbandry is chiefly em¬ 
ployed at Wimpole; and, from various comparative experiments, 
it has been found to be the most beneficial mode of culture. A 
new thi-eshing and dressing machine has been lately erected \ and 
the various other inventions to facilitate the labors of the agricul¬ 
turalist, arc on this ^tablishmcnt attended to in proportion to 
their utility. ... , For 
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For the conveniency of his Lordship’s laborers, several neat 
cottages have been built within the iiiclosurcs, and a small piece 
of ground attached to each, for the peasant to cultivate at his 
own discretion: ami, still more to benefit the industrious, the 
Earl bestows prices on those who raise the greatest quantity of 
produce, and keep their little gardens in the neatest order. The 
habits of sobriety and cleanliness, originating in this praise-worthy 
attention to the interests and domestic comforts of the poor, are 
spoken of in the highest terms of udniiratiou liy those whose near¬ 
ness of residence have given them opportunity to obser\e their 
beneficial effects. 

The village Church stands near the cast end of the mansion- 
house, and was neatly rebuilt, in the year 174*9, by the Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicl^e. Four of the windows are of painted glass, 
containing the arms of the different families to whom the Yorke 
family arc allied by marriage; and a very beautiful figure of 
David playing on the Harp. The Chichcley Chapel or hlonumcnt 

Room, adjoining the Church, contains several handsome monu- 

% 

meats of the iJardwickc family; and also a marble tomb to the 
memory of Sir 'Iliomas Cliichelcy, Knight, who died on the nine¬ 
teenth of September, l6*l6, and lies buried beneath it. On the top 
is the efiigies of the Knight on^his back, witii liis bands clasped, and 
his head on a cushion; and at his feet an 'ill-c\ccuted figure of 
spme animal. 

The monument of the Lord Chancellor Hardwickc is very su¬ 
perb. On the upper part arc medallions of tlie Earl and the first 
Countess of Hardwicke; and beneath it a sarcophagus, having on 
one side the figure of Wisdom leaning over it in a mourning posi¬ 
tion ; and on the other, the figure of Minerva. This was designed 
by J. Stuart, and executed by Schcemaker. On (he base is a 
long inscription, recording the character and abilHies of the Earl, 
with tlie tbllowing particulars relative to his offices. ** Philip, 
Earl of Hardwicke, was bom at Dover, I 69 O; called to the bar 
17H; chosen into Parliament 1718; made Soticitor-General 
17l9‘‘S0; Attom^-Oe&eral 1723-4; Chief Justice and Baron 
Hardwickc 1733 of the Great Seal 1736-7. Four timee 
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High Steward, between 17** and 1746; Earl 1754; resigned the 
Seals 1756; died 1764, aged 74.” It also records the memory 
of his Lady, Margaret, Countess of Hardwicke, who was the 
daughter of Charles Cocks of Worcester, by Maiy, sister and co¬ 
heir of John, lAjtd Somers. 

The second Lord Hardwicke is commemorated by an um, with 
a mourning figure decking it with flowers. This Nobleman mar¬ 
ried Lady Gray, daughter to Lady Jemima Campbell, grand¬ 
daughter to the Duke of Kent, and mother of the present Baroness 
Lucas and Lady Grantham. 

Another monument, by Scheemaker, to the memory of the 
Honorable Charles Yorke, second sou of the Chancellor, and 
is ornamented with a medallion of the person whoso, memory it 
j'ceords, supported by angels: beneath arc the seals and the macc, 
very neatly sculptured. He was born December tlie 20th, 1722; 
received the Great Seal January the I7tb, 1770; and died on the 
20th of the same month. His first Lady was Catherine Freman; 
and his second, who is §till living, 4>gncta Johnson, daughter of 
Henry Johnson, of Berkltainstcad. The monument to the first 
wife of the Honorable'bv Yorke, is ten or eleven feet high, and 
very handsome. It is adorned with 4 resemblance of the l-ady in 
alto-relievo; and was executed by Scheemaker. 

TliC last monument wc shall, mention was erected in remem¬ 
brance of the Right Honorable Joseph Yorke, third son of the 
Chancellor, and Barofi of the town and port of Dover. He was 
born July the J4th, 1724; and died December the 2d, 1792, 
“ after 50 years constant employ in his country's serwee.” This 
moimmcnt was executed by Bacon, and is exceedingly well finished* 

The village of Wimtole is very small, though scattered over 
a large surface. , The houses do not exceed forty, and are mostly 
inhabited by farmers, and. laborers in. agriculture. The cbiliirea 
of the poor are provided t)vith tuition through the muniheehee of 
Lndy Hardwicke, who^ attention, to the wants of the industrious 
inhabitants bos made.her the object of their veneration and gratir 
tude. This Lady has ^sp i^^tdishod a School in the adjoining 
pansh of.Wbaddon.^ 

j • - 
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At Akuingtok, a little village near the western side of Lord 
Ilardwickes Park, the Skeletons of sixteen human bodies were 
found, in digging for a water Course, within two feet of the sur- 
fece, in October 1721. The bones seemed all to have been buried 
the same length of time, and Were lying irregularly; some in heaps, 
as if several bodies had been interred together; and others, of the 
parts of one skeleton only. Some pieces of iron were also found, 
which seemed to have been pieces of swords. Their situation near 
the post road and Arrington Bridge, induced a supposition, that 
they were the remains of persons who had been slain in a skirmish to 
obtain possession of the pass over the river during the Civil Wars. 

Abingtok, ot Abington in the Clay, or Abington Pigotts, is 
an ancient seat of the Pigott family; one of whom was a General 
in William the Conqueror’s time, and had this, with sixteen other 
manors, granted him by that Pyince, who likewise appointed him 
Sheriff of Cambridgeshire for life. Richard Pigott, Knight, one 
of his descendants, was made Judge of the Common Pleas in the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, and continued on that Bench during 
the reign of Richard the Third, and a considerable part of that of 
Henry the Seventh. Its present proprietor, Granado Pigott, 
F. R. S. was called to the bar from the Society of Lincoln’s Inn 
in the year 1756. The village contains only twenty-five houses. 

Knkbsworth House, the seat of Sir I'Alward Nightingale, 
Bart, who recovered that title but a few ycaiB since, is^ji^cicnt 
brick structure, pleasantly situated. The present possessor inhe¬ 
rited the estate from Geoffrey Nightingale, Esq. the son of Sir 
Thomas Nightingale, of Depden, in Essex, Bart. Knecswol^ is 
a hamlet to Baringboumc, and contains about forty houses. 

SnEPEUETH is a pleasant little\illage, nearly environed with 
small rivulets. In the reign of Henry the .Third it belonged to 
the nunnery fit Chatteris; and at fhe period of the Dissolution 
was granted tp Sir William Laxton, from whom, by an 

intermarriage, it descended to Thomas Wauton, and ivas inherited 
successively by bis three sons, who (dl died without issue. 
Nicholas, the youngest, bequeathed it to his nephew, Jolm LayeTf 
who made manuscript coUections for the history of several 

Hundreds. 
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Hundreds in tbis part of the county; some of which arc now in 
the British Museum; and one volume, a thin folio, is in the 
Library of \<ord Hardwickc, at Wimpole, 

Meldrith was the birth-place of Andrew Marvell, who 
was minister of Hull, in Yorkshire, and drowned in crossing tho 
Humber in the year 1640. He was the father of Andrew Matxdlp 
the poet and statesman. 

Tri PLOW is mentioned by Fuller as being the birth-place of 
Elias Rubens, a writer in the reign of Henry the Third : and 
here also, it is said, Cromwell influenced the officers of the Par¬ 
liament's army to form the Council of Agitators. The parish 
contains about fifty houses; many of the women and childicii 
find employment in preparing woollen yam for the Norwich and 
north country markets. 

At Haslinoeield Queen Elizabeth lodged the night before 
she made her public entry into Cambridge. On 
about balf a mile from tho village, ** was a chapel dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, much resorted to by devout persons. Among 
other offerings bung up, was a large pair of iron fetters, offered 
by one of the Lord Scales, in commemoration of his deli¬ 
verance from some imprisonment. Out of a barrow, be¬ 
tween this village and Comberton, was taken a free, stone 
coffin, covered with a stone, inlaid of divers colors, as Mr. 
Layer was told, who imagined it belonged to some noble per- 
sonage.'^* 

The manor of Comberton was anciently held of the Sove¬ 
reign by Philip de Hastings, by the service of keeping the Kings 
falcon, and not by Knight’s service; and half a hide, here, 
held in the reign of Edward the First, by the grand serjeantry 
of being the King’s baker. “ In the windows of the church are 
two devices; one a ladder^ p^bably of the family of Dcschalers, 
who had great property in these parts; the other a tm pierced 
by a tree, probably the rebus of some distinguished inhabitant 
or benefactor.'’t 

VOL, 11. * I Trumpinqton, 
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Gon^VAdditions to Camden. 


f Ibid, 
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Trumpington, a small village near Cambridge, was many 
years ago tlic residence of William Anstcy, Esq. author of the 
New Bdth Guide, in which city he now lt\^b. His scat here is 

inhabited by-Wedd, Esq, At Dam’-hill^ in this paiish, near 

the river, many urns, (with human bones,) and different Roman 
antiquities, have been found* Lord Oxford had several vases and 
patcrx that were discovered heie: and Mr. Gough mentions a 
diawing in his own possession, by Beauprb Bell, of a patera 
having in the centre a griflin tearing a stag, surrounded by a 
border of dogs, boars, hares, &c. and an outer one of flowers.'' 

CaERRV Hinton, so called from the abundance of cherry 
ti CCS which formerly grew there, is a large village, principally 
inlmbited by farmers. It is pleasantly seated in a valley, near 
the bottom of the Gogmagog Hills, and is the chief place in 
the county where saffron is cultivated. In the neighbouring 
chalk pits various small fossil teeth, and vertebrae of fish, have 
been found. 

Gogmagoo Hills, about four miles to the east of C!am« 
bridge, are the highest eminences in this county. Henry of 
Huntingdon calls them the Pleasant Hills of Balsham. How they 
obtained their present fanciful appellation is uncertain. Mr. 
Layer conjectures it was from the rude and mighty portraiture o^, 
a giant, which the scholars of Cambridge cut upon the turf, or 
surface of the most elevated part of the hill, and probably named 
Gogmagog. This figure he bad seen; but the business of repav¬ 
ing It was in his time discontinued. 

On the top of these hills is a triple entrenchment with two 
ditches, rudely circular. This is supposed by some writers to 
have been a British, and by others a Roman, camp; but it was 
probably occupied in succession by both parties. Gervase, of 
Tilbury, in a passage quoted by Cqmden, appears to have de¬ 
scribed it by the name of Vandkbury^ which it received from 
having been the station of the Vandafs when they were employed 
in the massacre of the Britons in this'part of the cpuiitry. Dr. 
<Tale, from the Roman coins found here in digging ^ Cellar in 

’ 2 the 
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the year l685i and the contiguity of the Roman Way, which 
runs from the brow of the bill towards Cambridge, supposed it 
to be Roman. 

Vandlebury/* observes Mr. Gough, “ is the fourth of the 
chain of forts which begins at the targe camp on the hilt where the 
Hunting Tower stood, opposite to Audtey Inn. Littlebury Church 
stands in another. The walled town at Chesterford is a third. 
To Vandlebury succeeded Grantaccaster; then Arbury; and tdst, 
Belsars Hills; all within sight of one another, reaching from the 
woodland of Essex to' the fens, and crossed by several parallel 
ditches^ quite to. the Devil's Ditch." 

Within the entrenchment, Which incloses about thirteen acres 
and a half, is the House and grounds of Francis, Lord Osborne, 
nephew to the late Earl of Godolphin. The house is an irregular 
brick building, orig^nalfy intended as a hunting box, and esta¬ 
blishment for breeding and rearing horses: it was erected by the 
Earl Godqlphin, who became celebrated for his passionate love 
of horse-racing. The gardens, which, during the minority of 
Lord Osborne, were greatly neglected, have been lately improved; 
and many trees have been planted. Near the centre is a small 
£sh pond, which is supplied with water by a large forcing ma¬ 
chine worked by horses, that laisiis it from a well 201 feet deep. 
All the water for domestic purposes u also obtained from this. 
well, there being no sprittgi mthin a considerable distance. 

Babraham, the residencoof General Whorwood Adeane, was 
formerly in the possession of the celebrated SirHoratioPalavicini, 
who appears to have obtained it about 1576* This gentleman, 
according to the tradition of the^ neighbourhood, was Collector 
of the Pope’s Taxes in England jn the reign of Queen Mary, on 
whose death, and the consequent change of religion under her 
sister Elizabeth, he took- tlfe liberty of detaining the money, 
and settling in this countty. The tradition is corroborated by a 
whimsical epitaph, which Mu Walpole has quoted in his Aneo 
dotes of Painting, from a manuscript of Sir John Crew, an emi¬ 
nent herald and Antiquary, . ‘ 

. , ,, ' 12 ' Hfrc 
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Here lyes Horatio Falavazene, 

Who robbed the Pope to lend the Quetne * 
lie was a thicfe-^A thiefe’ Thou lyestS 
For whatl He robb'd but Anttchritt* 

Him Deadi wyth besome swept from Bab’ratt^ 

Into the bosom of ould Abraham; 

But then came Hercules with hrs club| 

And struck him down to Belzebub.** 

The Palavicini family were baptized and buried in this vil}a|;e| 
as appears by the Regiatcrt which also records the marriage of Sir 
Horatio's widow with Sir Oliver Cromwell, the Protector's 
uncle, exactly a year and a day alter her husband's decease. 
The building in which Sir Horatio resided was called Babraham 
Place. It is mentioned by Mr. Gough as being a noble Gothic 
structure, being one of the best and largest houses in the county. 
From the reign of Cbailes the First it belonged to the Bennct fa* 
mily, several of whose monuments are In the church. Alexander 
Bennet, Esq. who married a daughter of Sir Peter Burrell, sold 
the house, pictures, and estate, in the year 1765, when the man¬ 
sion was wholly taken down. Robert Jones, Esq. purchased 
the estate of the person to whom it had been sold by Bennet, 
and on the site of the Ancient mansion erected the present edi<* 
fice, a large square brick building, now occupied by General 
Adeane in right of his wife, the daughter of Mr. Jon«. The 
Paik, though not extensive, is pleasant, and tolerably stocked 
with wood. In the village is a free-sebool founded by Levinas 
Bennet. The parish contains about ISO inhabitants. The poor 
arc paitly maiutained by a bequest of 97h yearly, exjtended 
under certun restrictions imposed by the donor. 

Little Suklford was formerly possessed by the ancient 
family of Frevile, many of whom were buried In the church^ 
Under an arch, in the north wall di the‘^haucel, wus an altar- 
tomb of a knigtit, with this inscription, Edward the Second’s 
time: lei 

* ** But Pslavicini had highar merit," Mr. Wapole renutrki, as appears 
by an incontaiible reeoids faa Wasmie of the Commauderaa^au Uw Spanish 
Armada in 15881 and bu portrait l« preserved imongat those heroes la the bor¬ 
ders of the tapestry in tbe Howe of iprd^ eogrand by Pine;'' 
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Ici glstiiie Johan de^rivile 
Ke fust Seigttovr de cost vUle 
Vovs ke par ici pas&et 
Pvr charite pvr I'alme priet>* 

Pdlavicini, besides bis mansion at Babraham, had a house in 
this village, in a very charming situation on the banks of a small 
stream. This was built by himself in the Italian style, with a 
large piazza or gallery, and pillars in front of the second story. 
It was taken down about forty years since, and a handsome 
mansion erected on the spot by William Finch, Esq. by whoso 
family it is still possessed. 

Sawston is a pleasant village, containing about SO houses, 
and 500 inhabitants) and has long been the seat of the family of 
the lluddlestones, descended from Sir John liuddlestone, who 
was High Sheriff of this county. This gentleman, says Fuller, 
** was highly honored by Queen Mary» and deservedly. Such 
was the trust she reposed in him, that when Jane Grey was 
proclaimed Queen, she came privately to him at Sawston, and 
rid thence behind his servant, the better to disguise beisclf from 
discovery, to Framlingham. She afterwards made him, as 1 have 
heard, hei Privy-Councellor; and, besides other great boons, 
bestowed the bigger part of Cambridge Castle, then in ruins. 
Upon him, with the stones whereof he built his fair house in this 
county,” , 

Little Abinodon appears to have been the residence of 
Michael Dalton, £&q. of Lincoln’s Inn, who was formerly as 
well known for his Book oh the Office of Justice of Peace,” as 
Burn is now. His “ Duty of Sherifis” was also in good repute. In 
Keale's History of the Puritans,, mention is made of Mr. Dalton, 
the Queen’s Coaosel, who, in J590, pleaded against Mr. Udal, 
condemned for writing a libel, called “A Demonstration of DUci- 
pline,” Oliver Dalton, Esq. hU son^ was buried in the church. 

LINTON 

la a market-town, situated on the south-east side of the county, 
in a very pleasant spot, the grounds round it being more varied 
than iu most other places in this part of Cambridgeshire. It 

.<13 consists 

* BloaiSfield’t CoUeetviea Cantabrigleasia. 
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consists of several irregular streets and lanes, tlie chief of 
which is about half a mile in length. The houses are principally 
low, and covered with thatch ; some, however, are of brick, and 
very neat. The Market-house is a small square building of a 
mean appearance. The Church is a spacious structure, with 
two aisles, a nave, a chancel, and large tower. In the south aisle 
is a handsome mural monument of marble, erected with a be« 
quest of lOOOl, left for the purpose by Peter Standly, Esq. to 
perpetuate bis affection for Elizabeth, his sister and benefactress. 
On the pedestal is an elegant marble urn, with the figure of Hope 
on one side, sustained bv her anchor, and looking upwards. On 
the other side, a ffne female figure,’with a wreath and olive 
branch, and a dog couching at her feet. Over the um, on a black 
marble ground, is a medallion of Mr, Standly. The church is 
oniameiued with embrasures, and built with fiints, intermixed 
with stone and plaster* The Sunday-School in this town, which 
now furnishes tuition to upwards of lOO children, was originally 
established through the exertions of the Rev. Mr. Fisher, the present 
Vicar, and a Magistrate of the county ; and is supported by the 
contributions of the inhabitants and neighbouring gentry. Here 
was formerly a small Priory, subordinate to the Abbey of St. 
Jacutas de Insula, in Bretagne. Its possessions were granted 
by Henry the Sixth, about the year 1450, to the Master and 
Fellows of Pembroke College. At Barehamalso, in this parish, 
was a Priory of Crouchid Friarsj granted by Henry the Eighth 
to' Philip Paris, Esq. who sold it to the family of Millecent. Dr. 
Riciiardsor, Regius Professor at Cambridge in the reign of 
James the First, was born here. The number of houses in this 
parish is 183; of inhabitants 1157; of these 5pO are males, and 
567 females, ^ 

The manor of Castls Camps was granted by William the 
Conqueror to 'Aubrey de Vere, a N'orman Earl, whose grandson 
Aubtey, created Earl of Oxford* by Henry Second, built a 


d*« An error seemi gencrsjly to prevail, retbains dorn 

xnant, and unciaimed^ WM reived la the penaix e^jlobert .HvIey by Queen 
Aones biit it muit W oba^cd, thM Hemy gtsittcd to Aubirey^de ' 

\ ■-V-.A.', ,Vw, 
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castle here, which continued to be the residence of his successors 
till the attainder of John de Vere, the i2th £arl, for Lis ad¬ 
herence to the House of Lancaster. This Lordship was then 
bestowed by Kdward the Fourth on Richard, Duke of Gloucester; 
but John, the 13th Earl, having by his exertions greatly promoted 
the success of the Earl of Richmond in the battle of Bosworth 
Field, was by that Piince re-instated in the possession of all his 
estates ami dignities. Edward Vere, the 17th Ear), having re¬ 
duced himself to want by his extravagant profusion, sold this 
manor to Thomas Sutton, Esq who resided at the castle some 
time, and afterwards made it part of the endowment of his new 
foundation the Chaiier'Hoiise, to which it still belongs. 

The Castle stands on a beautiful eminence, and commands an 
extensive prospect of the county towards Cambridge. On the 
cast side was a lofty tower of brick, which was blown down 
by the high wind in the beginning of 1779* 1'he remaining part 
has been substantially repaired, and made a comfortable residence 
for the person who rents it of the Charter-House. The village 
of Castle Camps contains between 800 and 900 inhabitants. 
The Church :s small, with an embattled tower. In the chancel 
is a monument which records the virtues of the Lord Chief Baron 
Reynolds, who died in February, 1789* 

Horsbheath was formerly the seat' of William Allington, 
who was Sheriff of the county ia the reign of Henry the Fifth, 
and continued in his descendants till near the commencement of 
the last century, when the estate was purchased by John Brom¬ 
ley, of an ancient family of that name in Shropshire. Henry, his- 
son, was created Lord Montford, Baron ILorseheath, in the 14th 
of George the Second. Thomas, his son, the late Lord, sucf. 
ceeded to the estate and titlq^ t but having ruined himself, the 
park was let ae a fafm, nnd the elegant mansion sold for the 

14 materials, 

Ver^ and hi* heirs male for ever, the title of Earl of Oxford, -with the UrtUm 
dtnafiimf or third penoy of the pleas of Oxfordshire, to the end he might 
be that county } 'whereas (^ueeo Anoe conferred oa the Lord Treasurer 

Harley, the title of Earl e>f the Cf/ydf Oxford," See Topographer, Vol. IV. 
whcm.the particulars of Cutle Camps were extracted. 
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materials, which have since beeh pulled dlown. The estate is 
now the property of-Batson, Esq. an eminent Banker. 

Baxsham was the birth-place of Hugh s^Balshau, foun¬ 
der of the Peter-Housc, Cambridge; and, according to Carter, of 
William dz Botteshah, dr Bolsam, who was made Bishop of 
Bethlehem, in the Holy X^ahd, by the Pope, in 1385; and af¬ 
terwords, Bishop of Rochester: but other writers have affirmed, 
that Bottisham was the place of his birth. This village is re¬ 
nowned for the great revenues of its rectory, which is in the pa-, 
tronage of the Charter-House. 

Cabltok was the residence and burial-place of the learned 
Sir Thomas Eliot, who was Sheriff of this county in the 24th of 
Henry the Eighth. He was the author of several esteemed 
works. His ** Latin and English Dictionary,'’ 1538, afterwards 
augmented by Bishop Cooper; his '* Governour,” 1534, 8vo. 
and his ** Castle of Health,” 1541, quarto; are all celebrated. 

Willingham is a large village, which became memorable 
from having been the birth-place df a youth who was considered 
as one of Nature's prodigies. By the account contained in a 
letter from Surgeon Dawkes to Dr. Mead, and published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, it appears, that he was only a lusty 


boy when born, but rapidly increased iif .sire, and displayed marks 
of puberty before be. was a twelvemonth old.;' When he was 
but three yehrs.of age, he mea$ttr.ed three.feet eight inches high, 
was proportionably large, ttid:had^^i7 litrong and manly 
voico. liis weight when clothed Stone and two pqpnds. 

His,name was Thomas Hall.,. He Wak both'on. the 30th of Octo¬ 
ber,' 1741, and'died befombe hhd'attafned his li^th year, with 
all the symptoms of decrepitude and .md a^.r\Mh Dawkes wrote 
the pai tiCulaWof his extraordinary: Latin epitaph, 

which was iu^Hlmd oh a monument 4i^tod,ih*thn.churcb by.vo¬ 
luntary contributiop. His mother died while he was sucking at 
her breast, when he was only nine months old; ^ I 

CATtBDGE Hain IS a cunous fmdvene^ie mansion belong- , 
ing to iho Earl of Guildford, by whose.ancestor, ^ward North, 
Esq. the manorwas purchased about the year 1530. Utlsgentlemah 
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tras originally ft lawyer, bat being employed Isy Henry tlie Eighth, 
i>ecame a considerable sharer in the rictii harvest of loi tunes obtam* 
ed by the favorites of that Monarchy on the dissolution of the mo¬ 
nasteries. He was the &ni Lord Norths being creftted a Baron by 
Queen Mary in the first year of her reign. On his decease, 
in 15fi3-4, he was bnried in the small Chapel which he bad 
bnilt for the interment of his posterity m this village, adjoining 
the chancel of the chnith^ Catledge Hall* was erected by this 
Nobleman In tbO reign of Henry the Eighth; and though much 
bf its original splendor b departed, it still has sufficient charma 
io interest the feelings of the antiquary. The building is entirely 
of brick, with the exception of the window-frames and door¬ 
cases, It stands on a raised platform, and is nearly surrounded 
dith a deep and broad mfiat, filled with waten The entrance is 
ihim a small lawn tmdet ft squfire brifch tower with four turrets. 
Hence a flight of stonftkteps leads to ft paved terrace, which ex¬ 
tends to the porch. The great Hall is furnished with a music- 
ghllery and screeh, and has an Oriel window at the upper end* 
The Chapel is dcborated with the heads of the twelve Apostles, 
In as many * oiqpftrtments; but aS this mansipn harnot been the 
Residence of the &auiy/for'^several yeftts, the elegant cushions 
and pulpit-hai!^n^ihitra»1»«eQhh)redt^ ao oak-box, curiously 
Carved. OiieoftheisindoaiftJafidlirfpftinted glass, finely executed. 
Several of theftpartilieldit^ Ifanfi'llfith tapeilry} and one or 
two of them am connected ihfi Jjfsttrjt tyU Quean Ehi^abeth, 

who was magnilte^y^ljiqi^t^ tjHamioa by Roger, tho 

second I^rd her reigO. Tins PnnCess,. 

according tothatraditlmwof f^tu^bourhood, was also con* 


Ceahd here pftit Of iftllMeareis^fy ofber bigotted 

ristarb In wt^etln the reponed to have resided 

In An 9?t.gon closet 

Jq t tower, (Wm to the lends, where 

Tho bed in this rOomisof 
fffPhfa volret; Ond a choir and*footstool 

alrnm The 


but tiace the above account 
wts tompossd, dwvdiolepdificeJbas been pulled down. 
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The village of Catle<lge is sometimes called Kirilingt and is 
Bald by some h^torians, to^ave been the place where a S^nod was 
held during the fiiiious contests about Easter, which pievuited 
]u the year 977; but the affirmations of these writets are cuntia- 
dicted others; and the actual place of assembl} appears to be 
unknown. The paiish contains about 1800 acies, 74 houses, 
and 420 inhabitants. 

Tub Devil’s Ditch. The eastern part of Cambridgeshire 
is intersected by several banks or ridges, and also by some deep 
ditches, which appear to have been formed as boundaries against 
invasion. The must remarkable of the latter is called the DeciVi 
Ditck^ a name which by some persons is supposed to have been 
derived fiuin the acknowledged pre*eminence of his infernal High¬ 
ness in the execution of works of difficulty. A more rational 
etymology has, however, been found in the name of DaxUier^ 
who held the manor of Broome, in SufTolk, by the service of be¬ 
ing conductor of the footmen, or infantry, of that county and 
Norfolk, who were bound to serve the King in his Welsh wars, 
and bad their rendezvous always at that ditch,* which, Camden 
observes, was the boundary both of the kingdom, and bishopric, 
of the East Angles. This celebrated ditch commences ncarCaf- 
/tfdge, and runs across Newmarket Heath, in a straight line for 
several miles, to where the fens were anciently marshy 

and impassable. The earth that was dug out of the trench is 
thrown up, and forms a high bank, on the east side, which is 
that nejf to the ua. This mode of disposing of the cxcfvated 
earth, is, in the opinion of Dr. Stukeley, and other antiejuaries, 
a proof that the ditch was made some centuries before Cxsar, 
by the first inhabUaiits that settled eastward, in order to secure 
themselves from the attacks of the inland Aborigines* 

In Dr. Mason’s Manuscripts, quoted by Mr, Gougb, it is re¬ 
marked, that the situation of this ditch is so well chosen, that 
being only seven miles long, it could secure Norfolk and Suffolk 
from midland invasions, the feu securing all between that and 

Lynnf 


* See Csrter’s Cambridgeshire. 
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Lynn $ dnd if tliere was a'cohtihuation of wood froia Ditton to 
the Thames, as we have some accounts of its having been in 
later ages, it would, cover Essex also. Its greatness proves it 
the work only of a whole province, especially as there was, for 
greater security, a second, parallel to it, called Fleam Dyke, at 
seven miles distance, not so big, but longer, bcgiiming at Fen 
Ditton, and ending at Balsham/*, Its antiquity is interred from 
several ways having been cut through the bank, and the ditch 
filled up. These passages are mostly called gaps. 

** Another ditch,” continues Dr. Mason, “ about a mile 
south of Bourne Bridge, between Abingdon and Pampesford, 
points to Cambridge on declining ground. Towards the middle 
it has been filled up for the Ickuield Way to pass over it, and is 
therefore older than the road. It is very large and deep; but * 
what is remarkable, is, that it has no bank on either side. What 
became of the soil taken out, being chiefly chalk and rubble, 
and not fit for manure, is doubtful. This ditch is also conveni* 
ently situated for preventing the inarch of an army, the upper 
end being closed with woods; the lower, with flat, soft land.*' 

NEWMARKET 

Has long been celebrated in the annals of horsemanship for 
its extensive heath, which, in the neighbourhood of this town, 
has been formed into one of the finest race-courses in the king¬ 
dom. The diversion of horse-racing) though undoubtedly practised 
in this country at the time of the Roman Invasion, does not ap¬ 
pear to have made any considerable progress, but rather became 
extinct, till the accession of James the First, who again introdu¬ 
ced it from Scotland, where^ came into vogue from the spirit 
and swiftness of the Spanish horses which had been thrown ashore 
on the coasts of Galloway when the vessels of the Armada were 
wrecked. From this period it'shecame more fashionable, and 
Newmarket bad probably some kind of a racing establishment ak 
early as the teign of this Monarch, who erected a house here, 
which was destroyed in the Civil Wars, but rebuilt by that 
. ' . " distinguished 
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distin^ished patron of the turf, Charles the Second^ and is still 
the lesidence of the Sovereign whenever he visits Newmarket. 
The idea of improving the breed of horses, has, in a certain de¬ 
gree, induced the legislature to encourage this species of gamb- 
Lng; and ev en the throne seems to sanction its continuance; for^ 
in addition to the plates given by the nobility, the King himself 
gives two every year. 

The chief part of this town is situated in Suffolk; but as the 
whole of the race-course, on whose attractive charms its suppoit 
principally depends, is in this county, we concluded that the 
present mode of arrangement was the most judicious that we 
could adopt. Most of the houses are modern, and well built; 
and many of them, which have been erected os residences for 
the nobility and private gentlemen who attend the races, are 
very handsome. Two of the coffee-houses are very conveni¬ 
ently furnished for the use of the Betters^ when they meet to 
ratify their agicements, or settle matches. Billiard and other 
rooms aie also prepared for the reception of those gentlemen who 
prefer games of skill, or hazard, to the more boisterous diversions 
of the tuif; and excellent accommodations for visitors may be 
found in the numerous inns with which, the town is provided. 
The Races are held several times in each years chiefly in the 
Spring, and during the months of July and October. 

The houses are chiefly disposed in one long and wide street, 
partly erected on the gentle declivity of ^ hklL The town has 
been twice destroyed by fire: the first titae in the y^ar 1683, 
during the presence of Charles the Second, his Queen, and the 
Duke of York. The damages were estimated at 20,0001. but 
the expences of rebuilding were in part defrayed by a subscrip¬ 
tion. The second fire was about the commencement of the last 
tentury. The two churches here do not contain any thing re¬ 
markable ; that of St. Mary, en the north side the street, is in 
Suffolk; the other, on the sonth, is in Cambridgeshire; but is 
only a chapel of ease to the MoUKSf-Church at Wood-Ditton. 
The inhabitants of the Suffolk division are, 1807; those of the 
Cambridgeshire side only 485. Newmarket gave birth to 

TaoBAa 
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^H 0 MA 3 Me&KSi BisHop of Carlisle, who became famous frota 
his. steady adherence to Richard the Second, for which he was 
degraded to be titular Bishop of Samos, Several coins of 
one of Faustina, and one of Maximianus Herculius, 
wei]pa found near the heath about fifty years ago. 

BctXrnRKf? was anciently possessed by the family 
of ;JBo 26^, one qfwhont founded a Benedictine nunnery here as 
early as the reign of King John, some small remains of which 
stil) exist; but the site is occupied principally by a modern 
hqnte. At the Dissolution tihe revenues of the nuns amounted to 
little more than 461. vdlpch had been appropriated to the main¬ 
tenance of nine penot^t|uSparochial, formerly thcNuns'Church, 
was rebuilt aboa( the year 1350; and dedicated, in 1352, by 
the Bishop of Ely. This village Jitaods in three parishes. Tho 
other two, which are called or JAitle Sw^ham, and Su 

Cine, or Cyr^ake, have their churches standing on a high hill, in 
* jO^ church-yardi and hence have obtained the name of Swaff* 
KAK TWO ChUbcuf.s.* Thc^e Structures arc built in difierciit 
tjyles of architecture, and, from their situation, which renders 
them conspicuoya^^at a^great distance, become very beautiful 
ornaments to tha 1 l|y^||! 4 <^ntry. The tower of Priors 

is square at an octagon story above, and double 

that number of sl4^,ypward>> terminating in a spire. The tower 
of St. Ciric}$ a|^fC[uaTe below, and octagonal above, but ter¬ 
minates abruptly ja li|^le beyond the roof. It was originally de¬ 
signed for a spire, ,b^t finish .with difficulty in its present state. 
The chancel was built as early as the year 1344; but the entity 
fabric was not completed till 1504; these periods are sufficiently 
distant from each^ other to refute the traditionary tale of the 
above churches h^ilg been erected at the expence of two sisters. 
The i^ent Incutnbhnt is tho^ev. George Jenyns, of Bottisham 
Patkfk jheir of the late celebrated Soame Jenyns. The rectoral 
titheai^Tn lay lands. Bubwbll 

. ■ V 

Hie annexed Vla(f.KpreseQta the two Churches as they appeared when the 
above description was written, and before the pulling down of the spire, 
ill the present year. 
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Burwell is a very considcrabla village on the eastern side of 
the county, about three miles distant from Newmarket. The 
only published record of its ancient history, is contained in Cam¬ 
den's Britannia, in which it is observed, that its castle was vigo¬ 
rously attacked, in the confusion of Stephen's reign, by GeoflTry 
dc Magnaville, Earl of Kssex^ who was slain by an arrow, and 
the county delivered from the fears they had long entertained of 
his oppressive conduct. This fortress was probably erected in 
the time of the Octarchy, as its situation is so near to the De¬ 
vil's Ditch, the reputed boundary of the kingdom of the East An¬ 
gles* Some remains of the castle are yet standing: and sur¬ 
rounding the site is a very large fosse, with many springs of ex¬ 
cellent water flowing into it. 

This village became memorable from the melancholy event 
known by the name of fire,* which, from the dcstructioii 

of lives it occasioned, is, perhaps, unparalleled in the history of 
Britain. This terrible calamity is thus detailed in the Parish Re¬ 
gister: “ 1727 , Septembers. N. B. About nine o’clock in the 
evening a dismal hre broke out in a barn, in which a great num¬ 
ber of persons were met together to see a Poppett-Show: in the barn 
there were a great many loads of new light straw: the barn was 
thatched with straw, which was very dry, and the inner roof of 
the barn vras covered with old dry cobwebs, so that the £re like 
lightning flew round the barn in an instant: and there was but 
one small door belonging to the barn, which was close nailed up, 
and could not easily be broke open; and when it was opened, 
the passage was so narrow, and every body so impatient to 
escape, that the door was presently blocked up; and most of 
those who did escape, which were but very few, were forced to 
crawl over the heads and bodies of those that lay on a heap at 
the door: and the rest, in DUmber*^%venty-six, perished instant¬ 
ly : and two more died of their wounds within two days. The 

fire 

* ^ 

* The reel scene of this fire has been much nsilUkeo# . Several writers have 
d^ribed it has having happened at Barnwell, near Cambridge. The extract 
from the Register authenticates the real place of its occurrence. 
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fire was occasioned by the negligence of a servant, who set a can¬ 
dle and lanthorn in or near the heap of straw uhich was in the 
barn. The servantls name was Richard Whitaker, of the paribli 
of Hadstock in Essex, near Linton in Cambridgeshire, who was 
tried for the fact at the assizes held at Cambridge, March 
372S, but was acquitted.” The names of the unfortunate suffer¬ 
ers are annexed to this relation: among them were several young 
ladies of fortune, and many children. 

Some additional particulars concerning this sad accident were 
published in by the Rev. Thomas Gibbous, who wus born 

in the neiglibourhood, and heard many circumstances from the 
relatives of the survivon, that were unnoticed in the register* 
Ho likewise derived information from a person named Howe, who 
was in the barn when the fire commenced, and only escaped the 
fiames from the circumstance of having been scatdd on a beam, 
which gave him an opportunity of spiinging over the heads of 
those who had fallen, and blocked up the lower part of the door- 
wa}'. From this collective evidence it appears, that ncaily two 
thirds of the barn were filled with trusses of oat-straw, and that 
the barn only separated from a stable, where m’iny other 
trusses were i oaped up, by a partition of lath and plaster. 

In the stable were two horses belonging to Mr. Shepherd, the 
master of the puppet-show, which were ^under the care of 
\Vbitakcr, who went to feed them after the entertainment was 
begun, and being desirous of seeing it without paying the price 
of admission, became, tlirough his eagerness to remove the straw, 
which impeded his observation, the unintentional cause of the 
above complicated misery. When the roof fell, which was 
scarcely half an hour from the commencement of the fire, the 
shrieks and anguish of the helpless sufferers were at once ended 
in one universal silence and death* The bodies were reduced to 
a mass of manglet] curcases, half consumed, and wholly undis-i 
tinguishable, and Were promiscuously buried in two pits, dug 
for the purpose in the church-yard. This dreadful catastrophe 
was soon after noticed In a.sermon preached by the Rev. Alex- 
auder'Edmon<Uoa«J the vicar ^of the parish, from the following 

most 
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most appropiiatc text, selected from the fourth chapterofLamen** 
tations. Their xisage a blacker than a coal: they are not knofom 
ta the streets: their shin cleateth to their bones: it is toitheredf ii 
is become dry like a stick. 

The piincipal beauty at Durwell is its elt^ant church, which 
is built in the style of architecture mistakenly termed Gothic^ 
and, for symmetry and accurate proportions, is scarcely exceed^ 
ed by any village church in the kingdom. It was erected about 
twenty years after the foundation of King's College Chapel, Cam* 
bridge, and probably by some of the artificers who were employed 
in the construction of that fabric: but,whoever were the architects^ 
it is evident that the excellence of the design, and masterly man<* 
ner in which it was executed, could have originated only with 
those who were perfectly conversant with the principles of their 
art. The windows are extremely large, and have a very nobld 
appearance; and the tower, which is embrasured, and ornament* 
ed with elegant pinnacles, adds greatly to the general effect and 
grandeur of the edifice. Above the point of the fine arch which 
separates the nave from the chance), is a Latin abbreviated in* 
scription in the old black letter: this, without the abbreviations, 
is as follows. Orate pro animabus Johamiis Benet Johane et Alkie 
wcorum ejus parentnmque quiJierifecerunt hunc pariefem accarpen'^ 
tariam navis Ecclesia anno domini Millesimo guadringenlesimo sex~ 
agesimo quarto. Over the inscription is a beautiful piece of croc* 
ket-work in stone, being a kind of rose window, very elegantly 
diversified. The roof is of oak, finely carved with heads and fi-^ 
gures of strange animals. Over the window, ncaicst 1!he chan* 
ccl, on the north side, is a piece of sculpture, representing the 
Virgin Mary between two angels, with roses in their hands. The 
altar Is neat, but of modem workmanship. 

When the present resident Mini»£er* took possession of his be* 

nefice, about twenty-eight years ago, the church was considera- 

* 

« 

* The Rev. H. & Tamer, B. D. For the chief peTticiders of Burwell, we 
are indebted to this gentlemao, who alio communicated Ibe copy ofibeRegiittr 
above inserted. 
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bly out of repur, especially the windows, which were greatly de*> 
faced, and the cfocket-work nearly filled up with stones and 
' mortar. On enquiry, he discovered that the revenues of one 
hundred acres of arable land had been given to adorn the church, 
and keep it in good order; but the money was appropriated to 
very diPTerent uses. After some exertion, he recovered the estates, 
though the writings relative to the donation had been burnt, with 
a view of diverting the income from its proposed destination; and 
during the last twenty years, by the judicious expenditure of the 
annual receipts, the church has been thoroughly repaired, and 
restored to its original state of primary ele^nce. The names of 
the persons who gave the hundred acres cannot be afliirmed with 
certaiftty; but they are supposed to have been William Sygar, 
Thomas Catlyne, and ■ ■» Foster. Burwell had anciently two 
parishes, and two Churches, d^icated to St. Mary and St. An¬ 
drew, The tithes of the former were given by 1 lenry the Eighth 
to the University of Cambridge; and those of the latter, which was 
called the Dilapidated Rectory of St. Andrew, were purchased by 
the University about a centuiy ailterwards. , The ruins of the west 
end of this < hurch have been removed qrithin the last thirty 
years, and the church-yard converted in,to pasture ground. 

The length of this village is upwards of tl^ree quarters of a 
mile: it consists chiefly of one irregular street. The houses are 
built with a peculiar kind of stone, obtained from the neighbouring 
pits; and many of the inclosures in the vicinity are surrounded 
with^.it This stone is famous for making excellent lime. 
Pyrites, and many sharks’ teeth, in good preservation, have been 
found in the pits wherein it is dug. The population appears to 
have ihcreased within the Iasi; century, and the houses are at 
present msuflicient to supply rpidencqs to the families who wish 
to live in the village* The male inhabitants are chiefly employed 
in agriculture, and the women in spinning. The parish contains 
7000 acres, 3500 of which are fen lands, that are frequently 
overflowed iit seasons. Of' the lemainiug quantity, 2000 

acte^ are appropriated to ifle growth of corn. The seed wheat 
produce is in high repute, and much sought after by the far¬ 
mers of the northern counties, as it grows foster, and comes earlier 

VoL. 11. K to 
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to the sickle, tlian that vrhich is the produce of most other pa¬ 
rishes. 'I'he number of houses is 2/1; that of inhabitants 1250; 
of these 5d-t are males, and 6^6 females. 

CiiiPPENHAM Park is situated near the eastern boundary of 
the county, within four miles of Newmarket. This manor was 
given by Nt'illiam do hlandeville, Earl of Essex, in the year 1184*, 
to the Society of Knights Hospitallers, who made it a Preceptory 
to their principal establishment in London. On the Dissolution 
it was granted to Edward, first Lord North, but aticrwards be¬ 
came the property of Sir Thomas Reset, who died, and was buned 
here, in the year 1532. About the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury it was po^-sessed by Sir Francis Russel, Bart, whose daughter 
man led Henry Cromwell, the fourth son of the Protcctot. Sir 
Edward Russel (created Earl o( Orford from the mpra< mblo bat¬ 
tle of La 1 logue) resided here frotn the year 1^0 to 1726, and had 
u magnificent house erected by Inigo Jones. He also had a park 
and grounds laid out according to the then prevailing Dutch taste, 
«nd is reported to have expended 6o,00oL on the buildings and 
necessfliy appendages. On hb death, iii 1727, it descended to 
Loid Sundys, who had married the Earl's great niece,, and has 
since been |>ossessed by several persons, one of whom, Drummond 
Smith, Esq. had a small hunting box elected in the plaCe of the 
noble mansion, which was taken down, and the materials sold. 
.?ohn 1 harp, Esq. the present proprietor, purchased the demesne in 
17DU has so considerably increased it,*that it now contains 
nearly 7000 a^rcs, <• 

Many great improvements have been effected on the estate 
since it became the property of this gentleman, who has expended 
largo sums in draining, planting, .and inclosing. The fihrk has 
been modernized, and extended ^ 350 acres. A beautifbl sheet 
of water, nearly three quarters of a mite in length, has also been 
laid out under the direction of Mr. Eames, and, latterly, of Mr, 
Samuel Lapedge. 'fhc Lpdgssi, at the ehtranco of the park, dis¬ 
play much el^^antie. Tl^ were ^iMted by Mr. Sundys, end 
their sitadl$5n b commitfU^Ag^^d T%e pleasure grotmda 

and gardens irtlhge alongof cadal, and con^tlir seve¬ 
ral plcaiaut walks, with'ti|B^:^fhro acm of wood land. The Hot- 
\ i . 2 , House 
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Hou^c is at present unfinished; but when completed, the extent of 
glass will be upwards of 440 feet in length. Its principal produce 
are grapi's, of a superior quality and size; but, besides these, it 
contains some valuable exotics, particularly a Guava tree, \\hich 
has borne fruit, yet not of that rich Havour which distinguishes it 
in its native climate. The plantations are very consideiable. 
They chiefly consist of oak, beech, elm, Spanish chesnut, and 
spruce and Scotch flrs. The number of trees planted by Mr. 
Tharp is upwards of two millions. 

The Mansion is built with bricks, and stuccoed; but, with the ex¬ 
ception of the following onginal paintings, it contains Iitlle re¬ 
markable. St. John, a JNladona, a Magdalen, and tlie 'I'linity, by 
Carlo Dolci: Ilinaldo and Amiida, and a Magdalen, by Guer<* 
chhio; and David and Goliath, by Guido. The owner of this 
teat has a new edifice in contemplation, the designs for which, we 
are informed, possess considerable elegance, v # 

The parish of Chippenham was inclosed about ten years ago. 
It contains 3000 acres, whicli are tithe free, and let on Iea‘' 0 s of 
twenty years. The annual interest of several snrall donations is 
appropriated lo relieve the poor. The neai School-1 louse, oppo¬ 
site the tower of the Church, was erected, in 1714, by the Earl 
of Orford, who settled 20l. yearly on a school-master, as a recom- 
pence for educating all the indigent children-of the village. The 
number of the inhabitants is 529; of these 271 arc mal^^ and 
258 females. 

Lanowade is a small parish belonging to Sir Charles llindc 
Cotton, whose ancestors became possessed of the estate by a inar- 
ritige with the heiress of John de llmtiftgt in the reign of Edward 
the Third; the remains of the ancient family mansion are sur¬ 
rounded by a spacious moat. ;j^e whole parish, which contains 
but two farm-houses, and a water-mill, is leased out into two 
farms. The Church is said to have been erected by Sir Walter 
Cotton, between 400 and 500 years ago 5 it is not under any ec- 
clesiftstiral jurisdiction, bdng built only for the accommodation of 
the family, whoso burial-place it has continued to bo ever since 
tfce manor came into their possession. It contains some very 

- K 2 handsome 
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handsome monuments of white marble; with efligies of several of 
the Cottons, male and female. 

Fordham was anciently the seat of a small priory, founded in 
the reign of Henry the Third. At the Dissolution, its possessions, 
valued at 401. 13s. 4d. were granted to Philip Paris, Esq. and 
IMargaret his wife. In the reign of Charles the Second this manor 
was the property of William Russel, Esq. (a younger branch of 
the Russels of Chippenham,) who married a grand-daughter of the 
Protector Cromwell, and had a numerous family, some of whom 
were reduced to great distress through the conduct of their pEt- 
rents, who dissipated their income by needless expenditure. About 
the beginning of the last century this estate vas purchased by Ad¬ 
miral Sir Charles Wager, who rebuilt the Manor-House, which he 
sold soon afterwards to Governor Harrison, whose daughter con¬ 
veyed it by marriagie to the late Viscount Townsend. James 
Metcalfe, ^Ksq. the^late possessor, sold it to Francis Noble, who 
pulled it down for^the materials. The number of inhabitants of 
this pansh is 700; that is, 35^ males, ahd 341 females. , 

Spiif NbY Abbey, near Soham, was the scat of Henry Crom¬ 
well, fourth son of the Protector, by whom he was appointed l^ord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in which station his integrity and talents pro¬ 
cured him fhe esteem of every party. After the ilcstoration, he 
retired to Chippenhanii where he resided with his father and his 
brother-in-law nearly six years. He then removed to his estate at 
Spinney Abb^, where be passed the remainder of his days, de¬ 
scending,’* says Dr. Gibbons, from, the toilsemc grandeur«of 
govcniing men, to the hun^ble and hapj^y occupation of hus¬ 
bandry.” In this retirement he was visited by ^^harles the 
Second, who, on returning to Newmarhet after the diversion of 
hare hunting in the vicinity oAspiim^* Abbey, in ^ptember, 
1.67 i I expressed & wish for refreshment, and bejbig Informed by a . 
courtier, that It bonesjt gentlei^aa resided in the neighbour¬ 
hood, who would think, it an honor to entertain his Majesty, de¬ 
sired to be his mannoir. On entering the farm¬ 

yard, which led M the hoqse, one of the King's 4ttendants look up 
a muck-iurk, and throwing it across his shoulder, walked, tn .a 
Stately manw before Mr, Cromwell, who was theki in the yard, 

,:lRK)nde|mg 
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wondering at the number of his visitors, and still more so at this 
ceremony, which even surprised the laughter-loving Charles, who 
enquired its meaning. ** Sire,*' said the muck-fork bearer, the 
gentleman before whom I now carry this implement of husbandry, 
is Mr. Henry Cromwell, to whom I had the honor of being mace- 
bearer when he was in Ireland." The Monarch smiled $ but Mr. 
Cromweil thrilled with confusion. This, however, was soon re* 
moved by the i^ase and gaiety of his Royal guest; and the hun¬ 
gry company having been treated with much hospitality by the 
generous Henry, departed from <)his table with expressions of gra- 
tulation and pleasure.* Mr. Cromwell died the twenty-third of 
March, 1673-4, of that dreadful disorder, the stone, and was 
buried within the communion mils of Wicken Church. 

The estate descended to his son Oliver, on whose death, in 
l685, it devolved on bis brother Henry, who, alter several yeait 
possession, was obliged to sell it, through tbq enthusiasm of his 
wife, in support of the dissenting interest. It was alterwards the 
property of Lord Orfor^ who bequeathed it to Lady I'lppiug, 
his sister. By this lady it was devised to her two daughters, who 
had married Lord Sandys and Lord Archer, 

,SOHAM, OR MONK'S SOHAM, 

As it is sometimes called;'is a large irregulat town, situated 
near the borders of the fens, ahd had formerly a dangerous meer, 
or lake, on its south-western side, of nearly 1400 acres. Thi^ 
'has been drained^and cultivated, and the soil being uncommonly 
prolidc, is let at a prc^rtionable rent. St. Feli^, the first 
Bishop of £^t Anglia, founded a Monastery, and placed the 
episcopal See here, aa early as 630, But this was removed to 
Bumwich, in little mojre that^jloo ytarS; the Danes, under the 
command of Ingtfat and Hubba, haVing destroyed the Monasteiy, 
and slaughtered the Monks, in 370*' ^Tfae great Church, built by 
Luttingus, a'Saxon Nobleman, was burnt at the same time; but 
^me vestiges of its rulbs are s^ll remqiiting. I'liC present Church 
is a spacious edifice, built in the form of n cross, having a' tower 
at the west end, the upper part o£ which is ornamented with a 
t V K S , « tesselated 

JitoBeln ef the Protectorate House of Cromwell, 
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te««clateH woik, composed of flint*;. In the Church-Yaid is the 
follovung epitaph on the head-stone of a giave. 

t 

jinno Dom 1641 
i£tatis suse, 125 
Here lies I^octcr Ward^ whom 
You knew well before. 

He was kind tp his neighbour, 

Good to the poor ^ 

The entry in the register concerning this remarkable instance 
of h iij,e\ity being ncaily obhtciatcd fiom age, was re-i!vritten by 
the late Vicai, and now stands thus: 

March 26, 1640, 

Doc John Ward, 

Aged 125 

Ihomas Wilson> Cootestor, Vicar* 1795 

The chief produce of the place is from the dames, and cheese 
of an excellent qualit), and veiy similar, both in taste and flavour, 
to the Stilton, IS made here. The ch&dren of the poor inhabit 
tunts aie educated in a laigo Chaiity-School under tvio Masters. 
The population amounts to 9^1 males, and 1043 It males. Some 
Unman uins have been found in this ncighbomhood. The mar¬ 
ket has been discontinued many year's, probably on the use of% 

" WiCKEN ^va^ formerly possessed by the Gemtm family, from 
whom, about the leign oi Edward the Third, it was convened by 
mairiage to the Peyfons. Sir Henry Peyton, Bait, was CvJloa 
liotHhmm of this county in the I'cjgrf’of Charles the First, but 
was deprived of his office by the Duke of Buckingham* Ho was 
(ittorwards an inveterate enemy to the Royal cause, and wiote a 
pamphlet to justify the manner oC^the King's death, winch he en- 
miod TAtf of the Kingly Jf(mc of the Stumta^ 

In the fifteenth of Edward the Second, Mary, widow of Sir 
Ilumphiey Bosingbum, who owned thp*'Manor, giaubd a mes¬ 
suage m thiavitluge, and scvoial pieces oflandi to the Monastery 
at Spmmy Abbey, on condition that they should eonstantl;^ main¬ 
tain seven aged men, by giving each of thc|n a faithmg )0af, a 
belling, aud » pt^nnyuoitU of ale, daily; and every year thieo 

ells 
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ells of Imcn, a woollen garment, a pair of shoes, and 200 diy 
turfb for firing. The number of male inhabitants of this parish is 
3i4, that of females 304-. Seveial individuab of the Cromwell 
family, besides the Henry Ciomwcll above mentioned, lie buiicd 
in Wickcu Church. Among them, is IClirabeth, the Protector's 
lady, on whose gmve-stunc is this pUin insciiption: 

Elizabetha CaomwelIi, dc Ely 
” Obiit XVI die SeptembriB, 

Anno Chruti MDCLXXll Aaooq 
LXXlllI. 

The inscription to record the memory of Henry Croniurcl], 
who lies close to his mother, is engraven on a black maible 
slab in these woids: 

Henricub Ckomw|ii.l« de Sfinnky, obiitxxxii. 

Die MarTii Akno Chrisi i MDCLXXlll. 

Annoq i£utu XLVll 

On the grave-stone of Elizabeth, Henry's wife, is this insciiption; 

Elxza^bbtha (fxor lUnrtctOomwU 
Obiic 7 die Apriht An* iBB; 

Annoq, suae 5s. 


ELY. 

The City of Ely is situated on a considerable eminence in the 
Jsle of Ely,* which was denominated by the Saxons, SuthOmna; 
but, according to Bede, obtained the name of Efge, or Eltg, 
from the abundance of eels produced in the fens and watcis that 
encompassed it. Othei writers, have derived the appellauon of 
this distnct from the Bvitish word Helig^ signifying •onllousy which 
grew on tho-fsle in great quantities. ^ 

' -fhe 

* " The TsU of Ely, ittricdy tpeaking, %tfa«t Urge tract of high land en¬ 
compassed with fed! that were h>nn«dy oeerfiowed with water, of which 
Ely U the prineipsl plsoe, %nd gfvei aadlap CO the whole, in which are included 
*^•0, thevillagel of Stretham and T h itij6t d BH>!Vdhurion, Hadenham, Sutton, 
Mepal, Witcham, WcQtforth, Whieh^rd, pownbom, and Cbanham, nuking 
Go11wt4i{^y*but one Gilead. LdtJep^lj^ Coveney/ and Stuutney, though 
somctittaa reckoned pan of U, wet^^^^ijror^inaUuu, disjoined by $nijll 

' jQieivala 
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The original sottlement appears to have been about a mile from 
the present city, at a place called Cratendme, now called Craten- 
don Field, inhere, soon after the introduction of Christianity into 
the kingdom of East Anglia, Ethelbert, the principal Saxon 
King, founded a Church, through the pei'suasions of Augustine, 
Archbishop of Canterbury; but the Ministers whom he had placed 
there to perform the divine ordinances, wcie driven away by 
Penda, King of Mercia, and the place reduced to a desart. The 
next attempt, which arose from the piety of Etheldnda^ daughter 
of Anna, King of East Anglia, and Heieswitha, his Queen, 
provld more successful. 

Etheldreda u as bom about the year 6J0, at Exning, in Suf* 
folk. At a very early period she lesoWcd to devote heiself to the 
service of God, and foimed the design of letaining her virginity, 
which in that age was regarded as essential to Christian perfection. 
This she accomplished under the operation of many diOiculties, 
for she was twice married: once by the authority of her parents; 
and a second time through the inSuence of her uncle Ethelwold, 
then King of East Anglia. 

Tonbert, her first husband, was a principal Nobleman among 
the East Angles, being one of those Eoldermcnt or Princes, after¬ 
wards called EqtUs and ComiVea, who in the Saxon times held 
one or more districts hereditarily, and in fee, or by royal grant; 
and with the Bishops composed the supreme Council of the na¬ 
tion/'* PJaving prevailed on him to refrain from the consumma¬ 
tion of the marriage rites, they lived together three years, wh8n 
Tonbert died, and Etheldreda came into full possession of the Isle 
of Ely, which had been settled oirher in dower* 

, . The 

intervali of fienoy ground, snd therefore Vhjt dUtioct itlisdt of themselvef, 
Thu tiect if about iSven miles \n IfOdth, and fotir in breadth. But the wlwle 
diMiietsAv cejted'tho lelB of efy, axtendi from the bridge ac.T^rd on the 
north, to death, ag miles Ia length t Btihop*j 

J>tlf on the east, to tl^ rsfier near Petsi'borough, ^on the west, ffulee 
in breadth. Thu dislrict, bcsidei the places above mentioned, includes seve- 
ml eoAfidefabte towns and villagn. as WiibeUi, Whittlesey, Dodington, 
Idsreh, X^everiogtooi'^Newtoai Chattels, dec.” Mtitham's Cfy* ' 

• V’ r, > 

* AddiUons to Camdep. 
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The temporal jurisdiction which the Bishop of this See now 
possesses, is partly the same as Tonbert was invested with, and 
which, on his death, descended to Etheldreda. This lady intrusted 
its management to Ovin, who was called “ the upper Rolderman 
of her householdand went herself into retirement, intending to 
pass the remainder of her days in acts of devotion, accompanied 
by a few particular friends, whom she had chosen for their reli* 
gious qualifications. Having continued a consideiablc time in so¬ 
litude, her hand was again solicited by Prince Egfnd, son of 
Oswy," King of Northumberland, whom she at length married; 
but, according to the narrations of Bede, and other historians, 
lived with him twelve years, without conceding her virginity, 
which she appears to have guarded by a pnvate agreement made 
with the Prince before marriage. 

On the death of Oswy, in the year 670, Egfrid succeeded to 
the throne; but Royalty had no influence over the mind of Ethel¬ 
dreda, who preferred cloistered seclusion to courtly splendor. Her 
ideas of religious duties continuing the same, she requested ber« 
husband's permission to leave the court, and retire to some Mo¬ 
nastery, where she might have more leisure to attend the duties of 
devotion. Wearied with her importunity, he gave consent; and 
she entered and received the sacred veil in the Monastery of Col- 
dinghara; but Egfrid's esteem for her increasing, he resolved, as 
persuasions were ineffectual, to remove her by force. Etheldreda 
obtaining a knowledge of^his deugn, left her retirement, and fled 
to the Isle of Ely. The King pursued, and, according to the 
Monkish Legends, overtook her near a rocky eminence, whither 
the Queen sought refuge, and was suddenly surrounded by water, 
which continued to encompass her for several days. Egfnd bc- 
iieviiig this to be an interposition of heaven in her &vor, retired 
to York, and permitted her to pursue her journey. 

V^hen Etheldreda arrived in the jDe, she an flrst designed to 
repair tlie old Church gf Ethelbert's foundation, and erect a Mo¬ 
nastery near It; but the spot nn 'which Ely is now situated being 
closer to the river, and nmre j^teasant, she altered her determina¬ 
tion, end (icgan the buUdii^ th^ ^te of the present Cathe¬ 
dral, abent the] ^Tar 673, and in a Kitlo Uma assembled a numc- 

j »'* 'hi ' rous 
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Tous congregation of religious persons. Her establishment wa& not 
of any paiticular Oidei; but tlie strictness of their manner of life 
may bo estimated from the conduct of Ethcldieda when she became 
Abbess, which is thus described by Bede: “ Fiom hci first en¬ 
trance on her ofiico, she never wore any linen, but only woollen 
garments. She usually ate only twice a day, except on the 
greater festivals, or in times of sickness; and if her health per¬ 
mitted, she never icturncd to bed after matins, which weie held 
at midnight, but continued her prayers in the Church till bieak of 
day.” The high opinion entertained of* her sanctity, induced se- 
Airal dignified poisons to become her converts, and live under her 
direction, particularly her eldest sister, Scxbuiga, Queen of Kent; 
Limenilda, her daughter, Queen of Mercia; and Acr daughter, 
tlic Princess Werburga; who all succeeded to the government of 
the Monastciy, and, with Bthcldreda, weie for many centuries 
legarded as saints. 

The maintenance of the Society was defiayed by the piofits 
arising from the gavernment of the Isle of Ely, which was settled 
on the Monastery by the Iloyal foundress, and confirmed with all 
Its immunities and pnvilcgcs by the Pope. On the death of Ethcl- 
dred*i, she was placed m a wooden cofiin, and, by her express 
order, buried m the common ccmeteiy of the Nuns; but her body 
was lemovcd sixteen ycais afterwards into the Church, and depp- 
sitcd in an elegant inatble coffin, which the Monks bad found near 
the walls of the ruined city of Gfantai^a$fer, Ihis tianslation 
HAS made on the seventeenth of October, fi95, which day waS 
afterwards deemed a festival, and still retains a place m our Ca¬ 
lendar. When the body was rcroo'vcd, the flesh was sound, and 
free £rem corruption. Various miracles were attnbutc*d 4o her 
wooden coffin, and the clothes ii; which she had been intoned; 
and a spring, ifemous for its healing qualities, was said to have 
huist forth frofp the spot where she had first Igen buried* 

AYcrburga was tha Abb<^whoso name has descended to us, 

though the Monastery continued under the order, and disciplina 
ostablifibed by St. Etheldreda for 197 yparsi and its inmates 
mmued in peace and sepurity till year S70» thi^ 
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place of retirement was <li‘?covcred by tbe Danes, who invaded tho 
Isle, and, though at fiist repulsed by the bravery of the iiihabi- 
tanls, rtfturnod in great numbers, and overcame every defensive 
effort. 1 he Danes marched immediately to the monastery, put 
the religious to the sword, st't fire to the church and other build¬ 
ings, and departed h aded with the spoil, not only of the town and 
monastery, but also of all the neighbouring places, whose inhabi¬ 
tants liad deposited their valuables at Kly for better security. 

Boorbed, King of Mercia, who had levied an army to pursue 
the Danes, annexed tbe jurisdiction of the Isle, and the i*evenuea 
of the Monastery, to the Crown, which retained thorn till the roign 
of Kdgar, who intimated an intention of restoring tho ancient mo¬ 
nastery to Kthelwnld, Bishop of Winchester. 'Ibis Pi*clate having 
provided monks, and ejected some seculars who had repaired the 
aisles of the church, and rc-commciiced divine worship, agreed 
with the King for the surrender of the whole district of the Isle of 
Ely. The charter granted by Edgar, is dated at IVlfamerc, in the 
year 970. It provides for the surrender of the Isle, with all its 
appurtenances, privileges, power to try causes, &c. in considera¬ 
tion of sixt} Hides of land, and lOOl. in money, and a ciiicifix of 
gold, to be given to the King. 

The fint abbot of the restored monastery was Brithnotb, who 
was appointed by Edgar, and exerted himself to complete the re¬ 
pairs of the Church, which, when finished, was dedicated, by the 
celebrated Archbishop. Dunstan, td Si. Peter and the Virgin 
Mary. ^ The abbot was-assisted in the business of his office by 
Lfco, a monk, who greatly contributed to the secunty of the pos¬ 
sessions of the monastery, by procuring a meeting of the principal 
inhabitants of the Isle, and the adjoining counties, in which the 
rights of tho society wcic as^rtained, and the boundaries of their 
estates discussed, and settled to the satisfaction of the whole as¬ 
sembly, On this occasion, a deep ditch was made through the 
fbns, and called Abbofs or I^Bhop*8 as memorial, and 

boundary 

* ** The dilch that crosaee the toad from Stuntney tofioham, having a bridge 
aver it,^ called Oelf Bridge, (rebuilt by the Dean and Chapter in 1765,) i» die 
utrtiEOst hopndiey M the tale of Ely oil Aat aide, and ia, without doubt, the 
same ih*t was called Bishajp't Delf.'* JiMory of Ely. 
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boundary between the respective possessions. The property of 
the church was much augmented by the large purchases of land 
made by the abbot, who is said to have been slain by the orders of 
Queen Etfrida, whose servants heated sharp-pointed irons in the 
fire, and thrust them into bis body beneath his arm-pits. Tbis 
murder continued undiscovered, till the contrition of Elfrida for 
the assassination of Edw'ard, her son-in-law, induced her to confess 
it with her other crimes. 

From this period till the time of the Conquest, the abbey conti« 
nued to flourish greatly, its possessions being increased by the gifts 
of many benefactors, but particularly by Leoiwm, a Saxon No¬ 
bleman, who rebuilt and enlarged the south side of the church; 
and Duke Bnthnoth, who was killed by the Danes at Malden, in 
Essex, and buried in the choir at Ely. The piivileges of the mo¬ 
nastery were confirmed by King Canute, and again by Edward the 
Confessor, who received the early part of bis education here, and 
granted the abbot a new charter, which enumerated all the pos¬ 
sessions, rights, and privileges of the church, and was confirmed 
by Pope Victor the Second. 

During the confusions occasioned by the Norman invasion, the 
abbey was deprived of man^estates; itnd Thurstan, tlie seventh 
abbot, being fearful that its whole possessions would be seized by 
the Conqueror, resolved to support ibe interest of Edgar Ethehng, 
whom he considered as the real heir to the Crown, and gave assis¬ 
tance and shelter to several English Lords, that were determined 
to defend their country from the domination of one whom they* 
regarded as an usurper. Hie natural strength of the Isle of Ely-*^ 
was supposed capable of resisting the progress of William's army; 
and, among other noblemen, Edwin, Earl of Chester; Morcar, 
Earl of Northmpbttrland; and Hereward, km of Laofric, Lord of 
Brunne, in LiocolxMhire, sought refuge in it, while insurrections 
were niising in difierent quarters of the kingdoth. Hereward was 
elected General, and exerted h» military talents in the flecessitiry 
measures to defend the Isle from the expected attadc df the Nor- 
mans, who invested it in the summer of 106$, 

' ^ « i, % * 

WilUhm commanded meidsidiantt and atto^pted to . 

force a passage on the wMerti skle^ fuming u'cauiew^^er 
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the fens; of strdw, wOod, and bags of earth; but the work was ob¬ 
structed by Hereward in several successful sallies. Some distur¬ 
bances iu the north of England breaking out about the same pe¬ 
riod^ the King was obliged to raise the siege, to which, however, 
he returned m the spring of the year lO/O, and encamped on a 
spot opposite to Aldrcy, where a neck of firm land, stretching into 
the fen, rendered the passage into the Isle narrower than in any 
other part. From tliis spot he carried on the work; but the water 
having, by its weight, destroyed a dam which he had formed 
across the river, he retired to Brandon, on the eastern side of the 
Isle, where, m a council of war, it was resolved to renew the at¬ 
tack from the same point, llcrcward, who had attended the 
council in disguise, returned in the habit of a fisherman, and set 
fire to the magazines of straw and timber which William's troops 
had collected, and taking advantage of the confusion, made a suc¬ 
cessful sally with his boats, and destroyed the forts which his ene¬ 
mies had erected.* 

The King, inflamed with resentment at these repeated disasters, 
proceeded to Cambridge, where he alienated all the estates and 
manors of the monastery, situate without the Isle, to his Norman 
followers. This was the surest mode of extorting the submission 
of the monks; but as the English officers fed at their tables, with 
their arms in constant readiness for use, they Jared not offer to 
make terms with the King, till they were in some distress for pro¬ 
visions; but even then their persuasions were ineffcctal; for their 
guests could not be prevailed on to agree to their designs. Wish¬ 
ing, however, to make their own peace with the Sovereign, the ab¬ 
bot, 

I w 

* The camp that was occupied by the Conqueror's army when he besieged 
the Isle of Ely, is still visible at (he south end of Aldrey-Causey, withm the 
Bianor of Wivelingham, and is corruptly cslled Mtistrs That thia 

camp received its name from Belasius, or Belasit, one of the Conqueror's gene¬ 
rals in this ^expedition, is evident a manuscript now in the British Mu¬ 
seum, entitled, Stofyjbundin tht hit in which are these words: *' Wc 

endured ffie violent threats of the Normans Wen years together, uniyll such 
tyme as Bc|asyttf,geneiaH of the Kyog'a army in thys service, of whom certain 
Hyilt, et the south ead of Aldnih Causey were bailt for the safety of 

thaA^yas, mdtlhainaaqeies, wldcbvra aow hy corrupt speech call B^tsars 
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bot, with several of his monks, left/Ely privately, and went to 
AVilliam, at Warwick, where they implored his pardon; and the 
abbot, in a secret interview, having informed (lie King of the best 
meabiires for reducing the Isle, and promised to use his greatest 
exertions to compel its defenders to obedience, returned with his 
loliowers to Ely. 

In the ensuing year, the Islanders received reinforcements from 
lIicLr friends in Scotland, and the north of England. ' But Wil¬ 
liam being resolved to crush their rising hopes, marched a large 
anny to re-comnaence the siege. He then gave orders for the 
completion of the causeway, which, after several months* severe 
labor, was perfected, and strengthened by forts and military en¬ 
dues. The soldiers were now ordered to proceed, but soon found 
their •march impeded by some deep waters, which lay Ijetwcen 
them and the firm land, and were obliged to drag a number of 
boats through tlie fens, in order to make a floating bridge, to ena¬ 
ble them to continue their progress. The exertionsof the besieged 
increased, and they disputed the passage with'much firmness; but 
the superior skill of the Norman soldiers in the use of their mili¬ 
tary engines, overpowered resistance, and victory declared for the 
King. Great numbers of the English were slain in the battle; 
and many of those who were made prisoners were ciuelly mutila¬ 
ted; some having their eyes put out, and others their hands and 
feet cut off, that they might remain as living monuments of the 
Com)uerur*s vengeance, and become a terror to such as presumed 
to dispute his authority. ^ 

'Ihe King had no sooner become master of the Isle, than he 
took possession of the monastery; but pardohed the monks through 
the intercession of Gilbert, Earl of Clare, and the pronuse of pay¬ 
ment of marks, which on a slight pretence was increased to 
KXIO. Many of the Norman ofilcers* were now quartered on the 

monastery, 

* This cirru)n«ttnce was commemorated by an ancient paihtlag Od the walls 
of the great refectory of the Monastery, called Tnhaid In which the 

arms, names, and efEgiea, of the ofikera were dnpieUd, iogetbinr with the 
Monks their companloBf. This piloting appeals to hm beea fir^ ttentfooed 

V 
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monastery, and the most valuable furniluro of tlie CbufcH seized 
by the King; but the gold, silver, and jewels, were afterwards 
restored through the firmness of Theodwin, a Monk of Jumiage, 
in Normandy, whom the Conqueror had appointed to succeed the 
Abbot Tlmi-stan, but who refused to accept the office, unless 
every article of the above description was given back. 

On the death of Theodwin, in 1075, the administration of 
the affairs of the Abbey was bestowed op a Monk named Godfrey, 
who retained its entire management for several )cars, and had 
sufficient influence with the King, to obtain lus permission that 
the rights and liberties of the Monastery should be enquired into, 
in a great assembly, convened for the purpose at Kentfordy a 
small village in Suffolk, bordering on Cambridgeshire. Tlic 
proceedings of this meeting being certified to the King by his 
Barons, he issued a precept, in conformity with its decision, to 
the Sheriffs of t!ie several counties interested, directing them to 
put the Church bf Ely in possesviou of all the rights, customs, and 
privileges, it enjoyed at King Edward’s death. In the year 1081, 
Godfrey was removed to Malmsbury, and Simeon, brother to Wal- 
kolin, BUiiop of Winchester, appointed to tlic abbacy of Ely. This 
Prelate, soon after his promotion, Idid the foundation of the 
magnificent conventual Church, which has been justly charao 

terized 


in thf “ Story of Ely,” which Fuller, in his Church History, supposes tohsvc 
been wtUten in the icign of Henry the Seventh. Several engravings of it, fiom 
ancient copies, have been published ; one of thent by Blomelield, from an old 
parchment roll; another by Fuller, from a transcript on the walls of the Dcan*a 
dining room; and a thud by Bentham, from an ancient painting now in the 
Episcopal Palace at Ely According to the traditionary tale which accompanies 
it,' tiie original painting was depicted on the walls of the refectory, to record 
the mutual satisfaction which existed between the Monks and their guests; and 
the time when it was done, is said to be soon after the departure of the latter 
for Normandy, whither they were sent by the Conqueror, to quell the insurrec* 
(ion excited againit him by his son Robert. The Rev. Mr, Cole, in a critical 
examination of the names, arms, dec. of this painting, published in the Ap> 
pendix to Benfham’s Elyi iftasgines it Mt, to have been of such remoteorigin as 
is pretended, but tonfesies'H to be *' eiifribsity, and valuable piece of 

antiquity/* . , 
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tended bs one of the most curious monuments of ecclesiastical an* 
tiquity in the kingdom. He spared no exertions, of which his age 
was capable, to carry it on with vigor; but, partly from insufficient 
funds, and pj!irtly from the neglect of those to whom his inQrmi- 
ties had obliged bim to entrust its execution, it remained unfi¬ 
nished at the time of his decease, which happened in 10^)3, when 
he had completed his 100th jear. Ttidiaid, his successor, prose¬ 
cuted the building with diligence; and tlio eastern side being finish¬ 
ed in the year 1100, the bodies and slinnes of the Saints Kthcl- 
dreda, Sexbutgaf ^menilda, and Werburga, were icmovcd from 
the old Church, and deposited in the new structuie befoie the 
alUn The annuhl revenues of the abbey, about this period, 
amounted to 14001. 

niebard, who wa» the lost abbot, solicited Henry the First to 
establish a Bishopric here; but though his importunities were vciy 
urgent, thf design was not effected till after his death, in HOT'. 
Hervey, Bishop oTBangor, was the first appointtrd to the new Sec, 
which'was par^y taken from the diocese of Lincoln,* whose Bishop 
had the manor of Spaldwich^ Hutitingdonshiic, in exchange. 
Jlervoy procured many gifts and piivileges for hu Bishupiic; and 
also the grant of a fair, to commence at Ely on the tiuid day pio- 
roding the 20ih of June, which was the anniversary of the death ot 
Etbeldreda, and to continue for seveti days. Iho conduct of thi^ 
Bishop appears in some particulars not to haie been ronsHtei.t 
with justice; for having obtained the King’s mandate to make an 
fquat division of the abbey estate**, het\>ten the hishopiic und fln^ 


monks^^he contrived to retain a full third of the possc'^Mons moi,» 
than entitled to.* 

successor, witfi u vu'sv to assist the Empress 
MatUdoi contest with King St* phen, erected a castle 

? ' * at 


, 1 

* Wh«a the pOMCUioa# of the bishoptic and monastery were thus separated. 


the manegement of the letter devolved oa the Prior, who waa at hrst chosen by 
the bishop, but afterwordi elected by tht mooks. This officer had 8p<irtmenu 
for htmself aod lainUy dlstinci ftoinUtoseof Society, and was usually styUd 
Lord Prior. TrpUi^^SMriaxStjiltheDlMolatioibtbeAbbeywMCooatdrred 
as a Mitred ooo. 
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as a very ina-»nihccnt stiuctuic It also mtcrcbuna; fiom fui- 
ili&hinc: the .intiquaiv with the lUUanU^c of obi umii" an acquimt- 
ance \>nh the inodis ot buibbn^ piaciisul oui at ustots jn <1it- 
f'unt i t» andvhicb cm btst 1 h icquu i In m v cotnpaialivt 
e\ tmin ition 

Ihenoith md soptli li lU'^c) ts iiptl( oVU st puts of tlx ( itUc 
dril, aiKluiH (Kcud 111 the iti ns ot Uutus and lltni) 

the I list IKii the aiciics ai< iiicilii) is is in the iiive 
c\liicli w IS bc^un ibi ut tia middle ot the ut n of tin littci Mo- 
niich, and ton pkUtl beh le urd- lkt\\<in tins pm >d ind the 
yeai IISO, Ibshop !\)d<.I cu<*t(«l tlx gu it\Mst bn\<.i, whicnwa 
anciently flinked < n lln noith side b) i biul iin^ ot the s mi kind 
as that on t1 c south , but this (ithi i (i 11, < i u s t iki ii d n^ n, and 
arothri binUUiu b<_,m in its p ue but insei emu i huhii thin 
*^uclveri fouitun t tt liu intenoi \n\\ of tins t<uei is { iitN 
culaily biaiititui, it Uuig diioiated uith simij ci tuiuns and 
aiches running lound in scvcial stones, iidli^ht d I ^ fucit^- 
<Hvcn uiniloM'« 1he lowei pait \v is upiiiee^ iikI iuw cised 
sstth stone, in the middle el the hlteendi lentuiy, but tl e Ik luty 
of the tower was destio^id in a tonsidu ibU demte, by the insei- 
tion of i btlfie^-flooi, and v luous In »uns au^ul nly disposed to 
direct the coiusc ot the bell-iopes Ihis belfu}, w ih other 
curabious < hstiuclioiis, his been umoveddiuin^ tie piise t jear 
thre ugh the munihcence and taste oi the Ri^lit lie v James ^ oike, 
the pusent Ihshop, wh^ has also on ihled the Dean and ( haptei 
to icpan the mutilated decoiations ot the te>wei, md lestoio tKe 
whole to Its oii’tnal spkndoi 'Jhc hamlsoine / rv/zWt at the 
entiancc, formcil^ called The CiuHtlu^ was built about the ycai 
1200, by Bifihetp Lustarhius Ihis has likewise been tcpaiied, 
and the ground in fioiitso much lowcied, that, instc.ulot a dc* 
scent at the entrance of thiee oi fuui steps, as toinuily, theio is 
now 'in ascent into it oi om step. 

The foundation of the elegant stuicturc which npw forms the 
Chon, but was originally th^ piesbytciy, was )aid by Hugh 
North wold, the eighth Bishoiv tho >eai 1234, and finished m 
The thice most wtatammehes weio dMroyoli the fall 

2 <t of 
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of the lofty atone tower in the night of the twelfth of February, 
13*2*2. This tower stood in the centre of the biuilding,..on four 
nrehrs, which gave way, and precipitated it to tho ground. 
To ])revcnt the rccurrence of a like accident, Alan de Walsing- 
ham, Sub-Prior of the Convent, and Sacriat of the Church, a 
person eminently versed in architecture, designed and erected.the 
present magnificent octagonal to>ver, which is supported on eight 
pillars, covered with a dome, and terminated by an elegant lan¬ 
tern, The capitals of the pillars are ornamented with rude histo¬ 
rical carvings, which represent the principal events in the life of 
Ethcldrcda. This octagon is probably unequalled by any other 
of the kind: the stone-work was completed in six years, and the 
wood-work raised thereon, and covered with lead, in about fifteen. 
The whole was perfected in the year 134*2, at the cxpence of 
24061. 4s. lid. The three arches eastward of the octagon were 
rebuilt about the same period by'Bishop Hotham, and are very 
higlily embellished. The vaulting is divided into regular compart¬ 
ments by various ribs, which Spring from the capitals of the jaillars, 
and are ornamented at the intersections with flowers and elegant 
foliage, exe uted with much skill. The arches of the second bjc* 
cade, and the windows above them, arc decorated with graceful 
and delicate tracery work. The wood-work of tlie dome and lan¬ 
tern, with part of the roof, was repaired between the years 17^7 
and 1762, by Mr. James Essex, of Cambridge; and the.cbw, 
which .was then under the lantern, was also removed, by his 
reclion, to its .present situation. This vety important imprayp- 
mont greatly contributes to the beauty of tlvc Cathedral. The 
stalls in the new choir were originally made by Alan dc Walsing- 
hnm: the east window is embellished with, a good painting of Si. 
Peten- The altar-piece is a fine.old painting, representing Si.» 
Peter delivered from Prison*by'lhe Angel; it was purchased, in 
Italy by the late Earl, of Griinthum, and presented to the Dean 
and Chapter of Ely by the present Bishop. At the east, end pf 
the north aisle is a sumptuous Chapel, erected by Bishop Alcoc)?, 
who died at his Castle'Ut Wisbeph in Uie year 1500. His tomb, 
wUhhis^effig7lying_ thetcot), .but much defaced, is placed un4^ 

’ L2 an 
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an arch of t,(onc on the north side. In the south aisle, and In 
^omc respects corresponding with the former, but much sujMsrior 
in its embellishments, is another Chapel. I’his was erected by 
Bishop West about the year 15o0, and is highly enriched with de¬ 
licate Gothic ornaments and elegant carving. In this fabric the 
bones of Wolstan, Archbishop of York; Brithnoth, Duke of 
Northumberland; and the BishopsAlwin, Klfgar, Athelstan, and 
Ednoth, are deposited in small cclljij, similar to those in ndiich 
4hcy were immured in the walls of the old choir. Both these 
Chapels were greatly dilapidated by the enthusiastic reformers 
trho sprung up during the Civil Wars, and seem to have had an 
invincible antipathy to every religious edidcc that displaced taste 
and elegance. 

In the aisles are the remains of* several ancient monuments, 
which appear to have been of good workmanship, but arc much 
damaged, and all the fine interstices of the carving tilled up by 
a thick coat of glaring whitewash. This iiiiudicious and un¬ 
graceful mode of modernizing the^ venerable performances of our 
forefathers, ought to be reprobated by every one on whose mind 
(he principles of taste and propriety have any influence. Among 
the Momimenfs are those of the Bishops Northwold, Kilkenny, 
De Luda, Hotham, Barnet, Grey, Redman, Stiindley, and many 
modem Bishops; and also a curious tomb to thc^mcniory of the 
famous John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, .and his two wives, of 
the time of Richard the Third. I’hc Font is of very elegantly 
worked marble, adorned with several small statues. It was 
to the Church by Dean Spencer, 

' The extreme extent of the Cathedral^ from east to west, is 535 
feet; but,the interior length is only 517- The length of the tran¬ 
sept is 150 feet, the height of the lantern over the dome 17 O. 
The extreme heighVof the western tpwer 270 , the two towers on 
the south wing of the latter 120, The length of the nave is 203 
feet, and the height Of the roof over it 104. The height of the 
eastern front to the top of the cross is 112 feel; 

Near the cast end of the Cath^ral, on* fh^S notth Side, is St; 
Afor/a now Trinity Church 5 it. haviitg a^ghed to 
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the use of the inhabitants of that parish soon after the Hestora* 
tion, by the Dean anil Chapter. This elegant struetbre .was com¬ 
menced in the reign of Edward the Second, and is one of the most 
perfect buildings of that age. The shape is an oblong square; the 
interior length being 200 feet, the breadth 46', and the height of 
the \aulted roof 60 . This building has neither pillars nor side 
aisles, but is supported by strong spiting buttresses, surmounted* 
with pinnacles. The spaces over the cast and west windows were 
formerly decorated with statues, and a variety of other sculpture^ 
well executcil. 'I'hc interior was likewise embellished with niches 
highly carved, and enriched with statues, ornamental foliage, and 
flower-work; but the elegance of the sculpture could not prefserva 
it from the rage of the fanatical soldiers of the Commonwealth; 
and what escaped their ))a)ids, has been so miserably clogged and 
obscured by whitc-vvasir, thsU all the finer parts of the carving are 
obliterated. This edifice was built at the charge of the convent 
by John de Wisbech, one of the monks, and Alan de Walsingham* 
who erected the octagon. The first stone was laid by the latter 
on Lady dav. Jd21. I'nis Cbapcl is now undergoing a complete 
repair. 

Thu (ioisters, and other buildings belonging to the monastery, 
have been long since demolished, with the exception of the refec¬ 
tory, which has been,converted into the Deanery; and an elegant 
little Chapel built by Prior Crauden, and now inhabited by the 
Rev. Lewis J(jnes. ’J’hc remains of the fii'st Saxon Church, built 
by luhcldrcdH, are very considerable, and have been formed into 
prebendul lumses. The western gale of the College, or the Ely 
Porta, is still standing. It was built in the latter end of the four^ 
teenth century, and is of brick, with battlements and low towers. 
There arc no vestiges of ihe castle erected by Nigellus, but th« 
name of CasHe-uard; and probably, the high artificial mount on 
the south aide of the Cathedral, which might have been the keep. 

The Palace is a neat brick structure. It waa built by 

the Bishops Alcock and Oopderich; but w'as much improved by 
the late Bishop Keene, partly at. his own expence, and partly with 
tl^ large dilai^ations xccovercd fram the executors of his prede- 
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cessor'Bishop INfawson, to whose philanthropy aiid-public spirit 
the inhabitants of Ely are indebted for many advantages. When 
his^ Lordship was promoted to this See in 1754, the city and its 
neighbourhood were greatly on the decline, from the adjoining 

» f 

low hinds having been under water for several years; and the 
wretched situation of the public roads, which were in so bad a 
state, that they could not be travelled with safety. “ Under these 
circumstances,” observes ^Ir. Bcntham, ** it was obvious that the 
only effpctual means of restoring the county to a flourishing state, 
would be to embank the river, to erect mills for draining the land, 
And to open a free and safe communication throughout the large 
and almost impassable levels with which the city of Ely was en* 
Tironed; all of them works of great difficulty^ and formidable in 
|K>int of cxpcnce.”* 'J'hc patronage and support of Bishop Maw- 
son gave efficacy to the -schemes that were proposed to remedy 
these inconvenienCics; and, by the aid of several Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, the necessary improvements were made, and both the com¬ 
merce and health of the inhabitants considerably bcnoflttcd. 

« 

Among other alterations, the road from Ely to Cambridge was 
made turnpike, at the cxpcnce, in some places, of 3001. a mile. 
The public gaol w'as also repaired and strengthened at the charge 
of the Bishop, who likewise contributed a considerable sum to¬ 
wards the cost* of removing the choir into the presbytery. 

The principal charitable benefaction for the use of the poor, is 
Vested in Feoffees, and arises from estates in the neighbourhpod, 
^queathed by Parsons about the year 1425. Here is also 
ia Grammar School appendant to the Cathedral, in which provi¬ 
sion is made by the statutes for the education of twenty-four boys, 
commonly called King's Scholars; and a Charity School for 
twenty-four boys, who arc educated^and clothed by the income of 
an estate bequeathed by Mrs« Needham about sixty years since. 

The 

' * HUtoryofEly. Th« pHneipal paTHculartlathtabovede^riptionofEIy, 
Eave been cxtncieQ fiom ihU celebrsited .work,. which, in addition to the HU* 
tory ^ the Conyeptual Church, die. contains some valuable observations on the 
Saxon, NOiman, and Gothic styles of archiucture, ud the periods of their ia- 
uoduction into England, , l 
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The police of TJy IS ic^uldted by the Magisttalcs, who aie ap- 
ponitoci by the Ibshop, and aic lustncs of l*eafo withm the Isle. 
Ihescinut ioi the rli**!)ilcb ot business pvtly laaiket da^, which 
was altpiwi at ih( U.nnani> oi the puscut }edi lioni Saturday to 
Ihuisday, llusnt} is the only one m I ngl.ind not lepiebculed 
in Vailiaincnl. Many it tin houses aic ot stone, and some of 
them have a vti) aiicKiit apiaaiantt 1 he stiirts au i.iegular, 
and, wjfl) the t Nttptuiii ot tlu puiHijial one, ncithei paved nor 
lightui 1 lie po]>uiation, as ascti tamed mulei tlu injunctions of 
the late act, am< unts to 176a m d‘S, and U)48 Umalcb. The 
nuinhd ot houst-* IS about 700. 1 hi (hu.i employment ot the in¬ 
habitants is itudining, whuhiscaiucd i a m this ncighboiuhood 
to a gieat^e\tt nl. ( ambudgo, St. Ivi*-, and tvcnlainlon, le- 
coivc ct>nsi(U labh sii[iplits ot \< c tabks lioin hi nee. Gieatquau- 
tilusol sliawbiiius aie also uaud htie, and sonio othci 
but ihi c aie chullyr convtyed m baiges to.Lynn, and taiiicd 
llicncf by ihi vtssils imploytd in the <oal tiadc to Newcastle 
ujjon iym\ ami olhoi places in ihemnth ot I lelaiid. 

^\l^h til (ilcbiatcd natives ot I 1%, may lie named the Rev, 
dvMis Hi MiiAM, who was bom m 170'<, and havmj^ been 
taiuiil the cniy ludiments ot cduc ilionln this city, was cuteied a 
Studcitot 1 unity College, Cambridge, win le bo took the degiee 
td iMaslei ot Aits in the ycMi i7dh Hung a man ot very liberal 
talents, he devoted much attention to piojcetsoi gcncnil utility, 
such a'* inclosing waste lands, iept.iiing ti>ads, and di lining ten-.. 
In 17. 1 he published ins valuable woik on the Ilistoiy and Anti¬ 
quities ot LIy; and m 1779 e\ehangod the icctoiy ct Northwohl 
tor a piebemlal stall m the Calhtdial, whose antiquity and beauty 
he had illustiatcd willi gmit judgment and ability Ims public i- 
turn obtained him so inuclueicdit, conjointly with las known skill 
m ancient aichiteetuie, that when the Dean and Chuplei lesolved 
on n general icquii ol tiie Cathodial, he was appointed Cloik ot the 
Woiks; asitualion which J»c held till the compilation ot Ins de¬ 
signs, a lew years before his death. He died at the urUjanced apa 
of cighty-sn\. About one nule fiom fdy is 
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Tattersail Hale, which derived its name from the late 
Mr, Tattersall, of sporting memory, and is now possessed by his 
son, who holds the estate under a lease of lives from the Bishop of 
Ely, The house is small, but, from its well-chosen situation, 
commands a good prospect of the Cathedral. It is surrounded by 
a paddock, and some rising plantations judiciously disposed. On 
the estate is a farm-house, which obtained the title of Highflyer 
Hall, from the celebrated horse of that name having been kept 
there. 

Li the Isle of E/y, (but in what particular part is uncertain,) 
the eminent physician and botanist Dr. William Bulleyn* 
was born, about the commencement of the reign of Henry tho 
Eighth. During the reigns of Edward the Sixth, and the Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth, his abilities were held in much estimation, 
lie died in 1574, having written a Herbal, and several books ou 
physic and chirtirgery. 

The livings of Coveney and Manea, two places in the fens, 
were held a short time by the celebrated Dr. Conyers Middleton, 
who married tho widow of Mr, Drake, Recorder of Cambridge, 
The daughter of this lady by her flrst husband, became the wife of 
l^latthcw Robinson, Esq. and was mother to the late Lord Rokeby, 
and the celebrated Mrs. Montague. These livings arc now pos¬ 
sessed by the Rev. Matthew Robinson, of Burghficld, Berks, who 
was nephew to the above Lord Rokeby. 

SuTTOK is a large village, about six miles west of Ely, €on-‘ 
taining between eight and nine hundred inhabitants. ** Thh' 
Church,*' Blomt^fleld, ** is one of the must beautiful regular 
buildings in the county! It stands on a hill, and may be seen at 
a great distance on tho north. It hath an elegant lofly square 
tower, on which are two octagon stories, adorned with spire-work 
and carving, and teminated by a small leaden spire/' This fa¬ 
bric was erected by Barnet, Bishop of Ely, who died in the year 
1373. On the arched roof of the south porch is the Bisliop's 
arms, and bust with a mitre, on, carved in stone. , 

In this parish, several ancient coins, laig^ gold rings, and a thin 
plate of lead, were turned' up by the plough In thc year l()54i 

and 
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and one of the laborers thrusting his hand into the earth near the 
same spot, discovered three silver plates. The two largest had a 
round silver wire running through the middle. Round the edge 
of one of the plates was a Daiio-Saxon inscription, which Dr. 
Hickes, who had it engraved for his Thesaurus^ conjectured to 
contain a mystical meaning, employed as a charm or amulet. 

CiiATTEUis is a large village, where Alwen, wife to Ethclstan, 
Earl of the East Angles, and nurse to King Edgar, founded a 
Benedictine nuniiery, in conjunction with Ednoth, her brother. 
Its revenues were granted, at the Suppression, to Edward Lord 
Clinton, and valued.at 971. 3s, 4d. Here, in the year 1757, in a 
kind of tumulus, near Somei'sham Ferry, several human skeletom, 
with an iron sword, spear, and umbo of a shield, an earthen urn, 
and a glass vase, were found. The latter were referred by Dr. 
Stukeley to some British King, whom he supposed to have been 
buried in this spot. I'he population of this parish is estimated at 
upwards of 2000 . 

Makcu is an extensive hamlet in the parish of Doddington, 
situated nearly midway between Chatteris and Wisbech, on the 
banks of the liver Nene, from which circumstance it enjoys the ad¬ 
vantages of a conriderable trade. The Church is an elegant and 
spacious edi6ce. When the rood was made from this place to 
Wisbech, in the year 1730, three urns were discovered full of 
burnt bones and ashes; and a pot was. also dug up, containing l6o 
Roman denarii, of all the Emperors from Vespasian to Antoninus 
Pius, but chiefly of the latter Emperor. Many other coins have 
been found in its neighbourhood. At Elm, an altar, twenty-one 
inches high, was discovered; and at Welney, various coins have 
been found in urns within reach of the ploughshare, 

TIiORNEY. 

4 

In the general display of Cambridgeshire, we have noticed the 
high strain of panegyric employed hy Mahasbury in his descrip¬ 
tion of this neighbourhoods He represents it as a terrestrial para¬ 
dise; M “ the school of divine philosophy, the residence of virtue, 

' , . the 
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the abode of chastity.*' His paradise, however, was not a para¬ 


dise of Houris; for he expressly observes, that here “ a woman 
would be deemed a prodigy.” Dogdale remarks, that by the sta¬ 
tutes of the abbey it was enjoined, that “ no woman should come 
within six miles of it" This state of things exists no longer, but 
in the florid pages of the historian. The daughter of Eve has been 
admitted into Eden; and chastity^ its virtue, and its philosophy, 
are iiUcrnungled with the common frailties of the human race. 

Thorncyis a smalT ttiarket-tpwn on the north-west side of the 
county, bordering on Northamptonshire. , Itsrituation ise.xtunnc- 
ly pleasant, thc.emmcnce.dn whfeh it stands beijig surrounded by 
low and fertile, grounds in a very complete state of drainage, the 
ex ponce of which'iti defrayed by kn annual tax of about one shil¬ 
ling an acre. Its pr^nf name was derived from the thorns and 
bushes that grew Ih itsykiniity; but its aiipiwjippcllatiou was 
Jnkeridge, which it obtained from the anchorites who dwelt in the 
cells of an. abbey founded hbra by ScxulpHiis, the first abbot of 
Poterbopough, in the time of . St- Etheldreda. ',Thk house being 
destroyed by the Danes, was re-loandcd by fohelwald* Bishop of 
Winchester, in the year 972, for Bencdicthk monks, and became 
the burial-place of many devout Saxons, whose reputation for 
sanctity procured them the title of saints; btrt none, of their monu¬ 
ments arc remaining. . , 


In the year 1085 t}ie ancient Cimrch down, and anew. 

one was commenced by thea^^^&tcr, buf/tHtawas npt^mpjetad 

till 1128, in which year it was dedk^t^ to. Mary 

tol(di, by Hervaeus, Bishop of ElyfC\Tliis structure possessed •. 

siderabk roagniflccnce, and^^ at ieast^ says Browne Wiliis; 

times as large iis at pi^nt, apd had,*>lk>\dduh)j a g^t cross'ai^, 

with a tow^^.'thc middle, a. ^oir 

abbey was 4l^|^bd by Hei% chuiph* 

was destroyed; but the remainder escaped destruction by being 

« 

made parochial. The aisles were removed in the year 1636'“; and 
the nave, which is sixty-six feet in length, and twenty-eight in 
breadth, was. repaired, and fitted up for divine service. I'hc west 
front, which is the entrance to the church, is the most perfect part 

' ' , of 
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of the ancient building. The recess for the door-way, and the 
arch of the west window, are pointed; and above the latter is a 
row of nine statues of saints, placed in Gothic arches, and occupy¬ 
ing the space between two octagonal towers, which rise from each 
side the front, nearly to the height of twenty feet,* The revenues 
of ilic Abbey wore valued at nearly 5001. Its possessions were 
granted, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, to John, Earl of Bed¬ 
ford, whose descendant, the present puke, is not only owner of 
this town, but likewise of 19,000 acres of the surrounding lands. 
Tiiis extensive property is divided into forms, held at will, from 
25 to 4001. per annum, and, generally speaking, is in a very 
iinprbved state of cultivation. The market and annual fairs of 
Tliorney w-erc granted to Francis, Earl of Bedford, on the tenth 
of March, in the thirteenth of Charles the First, by the charter 
of incoiporation for the government of the Bedford Level. Some 
remains of the Abbey cloisters are supposed to constitute a por¬ 
tion of the School-House. The inhabitants are chiefly the de¬ 
scendants of French Protestants. The whole number in the 
parish is at Hit J300. Several urns and coins of the Emperor 
Trajan have been dug up the Abbey, which had the privi¬ 
lege of sending to Parliament 

WISBECH, 

. Thk most northern town in Cambridgeshire, and the second 
in consequence, derived its name from its situation on the banks 
of the river Ouse, or Wis, which flows through it, and falls into 
the sea at about the distance of eight miles. The collected waters 
of the upland country, that, fpr some centuries, have passctl to 
I^ynn, by a ,ch«^nel cut for the purpose in the. reign of Edward, 
the First, from Littloport to the river Brandon, or Little Ouse, 
were t]firmerly discharged through this place, but were diverted 

from 


* The annexed Engravit\^ represents this front with iU towers, statues, and 
otfier ornaments, and also part of the nvith side. The sketch was taken in 
September, i80i. 
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from their ancient course by the injudicious attempts made to im^ 
prove the drainage. One part of the town is not more than fifty 
jiiids from the county of Norfolk. 

rrom the few parliciilars extant relative to Wisbech in the 
times antecedent to the Conquest, it appears that the town was 
given to the Convent of Ely by Oswy a)id Leoflede,* the parents 
of Ahvin, afterwards Bishop of Elmbam, on their sou being 
admitted into the Monastery. In 1071, five years subsequent 
to the Conquest, King William erected a stone Castle here, the 
Governor of which was dignified with the title of Constable,+ and 
the walls and moat ordered to be kept in repair by the pro- 
])ricton> of certain lands in West Walton, who held their estates 
by a tenure to that efl'ect.l This fortress was probably disman¬ 
tled in the reign of Henry the Second: but, however that might 
be, it appears that a new Castle of brick was built on its site, 
between tlie years 147li and 14S3, by Morton, Bishop of Ely, 
who executed the great cut from Peterborough to Guyhini, which 
has been denominated Morton's Learn, from his name* I’hc new 
building became the Bishop’s Palace: several of his successors 
aUo resided there; and during the. reign of Elizabeth, it was con- 
veitod into a prison for the Papists who conspired against her go¬ 
vernment. - 

Between the years Jfiop and 1619 , this structure was repaired 
by Bishop Andrews; and on the abolition of the Hierarchy, after 

the 


* Daughter of Duke Brithnoth. 


4 The oames of the Constables that have come to our knowledge, are Richard 
de Halsted, 130^; Thomas de Bramstone (an ancestor of the present represen¬ 
tative for Essex) 1401; Lord John of Rochford, before 1631; and Matthias 
Taylor, Esq. who died 1633. Thomaa de Bramstone was interred in the south 
ai.de of the Church, where hia figtire, a superficies, in bionxr, still remains, 
with the following epitaph inscribed on the marble round it: ** Cy gist 
Thomas de Bramstone jadis Conestabic du Chastel de Wisebeche qiii moiust 
le vyngt septisme jour de May, I'aii de nostre Scignour MU. CCCC. piimer 
D'L’olme de qut Dieu par Sa Grace ait Mercy, Amen.’* 

I 

t Inquisitions taken in the year laqa. 
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tlie death of the hapless Charles the First, it was purchased by 
John Thurloe, Esq. afterwards Secretary of State to the Pro¬ 
tector. This gentleman rebuilt it in its piesent foim from a de¬ 
sign of Inigo Jones;* but, though it is still called the Castle, it 
iuis no appearance of ever having been fortified. On tlie Kesto- 
ration, the estate reverted to the See of Ely, and from that 
period was usually granted on lease to some one or other of the 
principal families of the town, till about six years ago, when 
it was sold, under an Act of Parluiment, by the present 
Bishop, to Joseph Medworth, I*Uq. who has removed the detached 
buildings, and erected several rows of elegant houses on the 
premises. A narrow field of about fifty-two acres, projecting from 
the Castle, is commonly called 'I'Ufcn/ Field; probably from its 
having been ibe artillery ground of the garrison: and at a little 
distance from tlie environs of the Castle is a lane called Dead 
^lan^s Lane, though front what circumstance is not recorded. 

The Church, dedicated to St, Peter and St, Paul, is a '•pacious 
and handsome fabric, though of a very singular construction, it 
being furnished with two naves and two ai-slcs. The naves are 
lofty, and separated from each other by a row of light slender 
pillars, witK pointed arches: (he aisles arc the most ancient, 
being divided from their respective naves by low, massy pillare, 
and semi-circular Saxon arches. On one of the naves is the 
date 158G. The tower is extremely beautiful; }ct, though ge¬ 
nerally supposed to have been erected in the year till, from 
the top of the north side being apparently marked with four 
units, is evidently of much later workmansliip: but its futile 
claim to antiquity is demonstrated by records which still exist, 
and prove its erection to have been posterior to the tenth of 
March, 1520. The date of the oldest bell is 1566. On the 
west side of the north entrance is a small Chapel, or Chantry,' de¬ 
dicated to St. Martin, and originally endowed with lands for the 

maintenance 

In the Episcopal Palace at Ely, is a painting of the House erected for Se¬ 
cretary Thudoc by this architect: it was removed from Wisbech by the pre¬ 
sent Bishop, previous to the sale of the estate by Act of Parliament. 
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maintenance of a Priest to say inas'^cb for the soul of tho founder. 
The images, shrines, altars, &c. in this Chantry were dcmolishecl 
pui'suant to Bishop Goodcrich’s injunction,’ dated at Kly the 21st 
of OctoIxT, 1541. In the Church arc tlie following epitaphs, 
which we have been induced to insert for their superior elegance. 

Beneath a sleeping Infant lycs, 

To Karth her Body lent, 

Hereafter shall more glorious rise. 

But scarce more innocent. 

And when the Arch-AngePs Trump shall sound. 

And Souls to Bodies join. 

Millions shall wish their Lives below 
Had been m ihorl ai (hinc. 

A mutilated copy of this epitaph rppcarrd in the Gentleman» 

t 

Magazine for March, 1745, with the following translation. 

Filiols mccsti cincreshuic credimus Urn® 

Quani nobis unus dat que adimitquc Dies 
Vcstiit hanc olim redivivans Glntia major 
Purior ad Vitam nulla redlre potest. 

Chara infans clangore Tuba: cuin Mortui surgenl 
Reddenturque Animis Corpora quoeque 
Heu ! Pars quanta hominum multo fclicior esset 
ACquassent vitam si brevitate tuam. 

The Rev. James Ashley, a native of this town, and now Rector 
of Fleet, in Lincolnshire, composed the undenvritten beautiful 
lines to the memory of his brother. 

Has Death enwrapp’d thee in this cloud of Night, 

Whilst Youth, Hope, Pleasure, gleam’d their chearful Ray? 

So fades Aurora's inelfcctual Light 

When the pale Morning blushes into Day. 

See by his dying Form mild Patience stand, 

Composing Agony with healing Wtug; 

Hope, Ease, and Comfort, wait on her Command, 

And o’er the mournful Bed sweet Requiems slog. 

Care, 
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Care, Pain, and Dtath, terrific gloom no more. 
But seem to pave a golden Way to Heaven ; 

The Race to reach tiu* duiant Gaol is o’er, 

The Toil is ended, and the Pii^e is given. 

And when on yonder Star-pav’d Plain you rove, , 
And pitying view us active Forms of Clay, 
Accepr tins -asL sad Tiibute of our Love, 

The bei.tthe Brother and the Friend can pay. 


J'i'e following lines were also written by the same gentleman to the 

aicmury uf his mother; 

Freed from the ever-dreary Vale of Life, 

Here lus the W)fe, the Mother, and the Friend ; 

Sickness and Hi^aUh forego iheir wonted Strife, 

Death’s ebon Daits their Opposition end. 

Light lies the Turf upon the guiltless Breast, 

Whose Mansion pure no earth-born Passion stain’d. 

Where Pride ne’er gloom’d on its continual rest, 

No' factious Envy with )icr Breath proRhan'd. 

Such, when the Pomp of Kingdoms is no more, 

When future Suns shall light eternal Skies, 

Shall land for ever on the blissful Shore, 

Where-flow the Fountains of celestial Joys. 

Such shall the meek-ey’d Cherub's Friendship claims 
And \v uh companion Angels swell the Choir 

In sounds of Praise to the Fternal Name, 

Whilst Heaven’s own Harmony informs-the Lyre. 

In this fabric are several very handsome Monuments erected to 
different branches of the Soutliwrell family, who formerly rcsidetl 
at the Castle, which they rent?*d of the Bishop; and likewise a very 
line Organ, with twenty stops, built by subscription, in the year 
17S9, by the late Mr. Green, of Islcworth. The organist has a 
salary of l-Ol. a year. 

Wisbech, with the adjacent country, has frequently suffered 
from inundations. In the year 1236^ on the morrow after Mar¬ 
tinmas- 
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tinmaS“day, and the eight following days, the sea, by the violence 
of the wind, was raised to such a liLMght, tiuit the banks yielding 
to the force of the water, were broken so, that, “ of small craft, 
cattle, and men,” great multitudes were destroyed,*' A similar 
calamity happened about ninet(*on years afterwards; and in 1437, 
by a breach in the bank of Wisbech Fen, 4100 acres of land were 
ovevflowcd.f But the greatest devastaliou from an occurnMice of 
this nature, was made in i6lJ and 16'14, ami commemorated till 
the year 17.^0, by an inscription on the ea^t wall of the Church, 
which, after a transcript had been made of it, wiis tlien effaced by 
the erection of a monument. The substance was as follows: 

To the immortal Praise of God. 

Be it in memory, that on the isl Nov; 1613, in the ni^ht, the sea came in by 
the violence of a north-cast wind, meeting a spimg tide, and overflowed all 
Marshland with the Town of Wisbech, both on the North and South Sides, and 
almost the whole Hundred round about, to the ‘jnat danircr of mens’ lives, with 
the loss of some by the breach of banks. * 5 :c. besides the spoil of coin, cattle, 
and houses, which could not be estimated. 

The year after, on the 23d of March, it was then again ovei flowed by the 
fresh water, which came by a great snow, that not only the South Side of this 
Town, but the greater part of the ground within South Kau Bank m Holland, 
fiom Spalding to Tyd St Giles, was almost lost for that year; with a gieatpait 
of Marshland, from their hank called the Fdf;e, between their Towns and the 
Smeeih to their new Fodike, by divers breaches between Salter's Lode and 
Dowitliani Bridge. 

1 >: O: M: S:J 

O.* frugiim fatcunda Domus nimiumque beats 
$i male vkinis non prerj^rcris Aquia, 

Quis tu cum sedeas imi'5'^111 Valllbus a te 
Quis prohiberc undas ni Deus Ipse Potest? 

Scilicet in Fluctus nequicquam tenditur Agger, 

Atque inflda sus cedit Arena Mart; 

Quod si te Impietas Fraudes, Scortatio, FoenuS, 

CommacuUt ab Aquis cur velet ista Da us? 

Posuit Joshua Blaxton in Theologia, Baccalaureus et hujus Ecclesia Dignus 

Vicarius. 

On 

V 

* Dugdale. f Atkins, f Deo Optimo Maximo ^crum. 
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On ^farcli tlio twonty-ciglith, in th« yenr 1100, Ricliiml 
Fir'll gmnfet] the tenants of Wisboch-Baiton Maimr, an e^cn)p- 
tion, or iVocdoni, from toll in all fairs or markets thnmghoul 
Englaivl. 'I'lns grunt was confirmed in 121 hy King John, who 
came to Wi.shoch from Lynn in Ortober 1216 , as Dv. Urady has 
proNod from original records pre.^erved in the Tower. In the 
twelfth of lienry the Fourth it was renewed, and again confirmed 
by writ of privy seal of Henry the Sixth ; but the privilegi* being 
aflerwanls lurfeited, was restored thi'ougli the exertions of Mr. 
Nicholas Sandford, who died on the tliird of October, l608, and 
lies biiri<‘d in the Church. Tliis homely vei-so is inscribed on the 
brass plate inserted m his monumental stone, in rcf('reueo to the 
above circumstance: 

A Pitu-rnc for Townsmen whom wc may enrole, 

Fur at his Charge this Town he freed of Toi. r. 

After 01i\er Cromwell had been appointed Governor of the 
Isle of FJy, for his activit 3 ' in swaying it to the interest of the 
rarliarnent, he enustH.1 fortilications to be raised near liio Horse¬ 
shoe, on the north-west side of Wisbech, to secure the passes out 
of Lincolns!.. ■*, uhich continued attached to the King. The 
soldiers wlio were stationed to defend them, were commanded by 
Colonel Sir John Palgrave and Captain W. nods(tn; and the 
ammunition, and other warlike stoi’cs, were supplied from a Dutch 
ship, which the (iueen hud dispatched from Holland for the u>c 
of the Loyalists. 

In the year iG-lS, the llurgesses lent 1501. to Captain Dod«m, 
who was then engaged in tlie siege of Croyland; and on the twenty- 
sixth of March, l()l 1, theyl^elivered to Major John Ireton, four 
muskets, thriKS bandeliors, and two swords, for the ser\ ice of the 
Jhirliamcnt. They also fumiglicd the latter with a loan of 2501. 
towards raising a troop of horse for the defence of the Isle. This 
troop seems to have been supported even after the Kevolution of 
)(>88, as on the sixth of June, iCpO, four poiimls were ordered 
to be paid towards the expcncc of a hoj*se to scr\ c in the Trooji,” 
and the Tow n-Kailiff was dircctctl to dei'ray a moiety of the charge ’ 
for arms and furniture. 

VoL. IL 
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Secretary Tliiirloe, who, as was mentioned before, rebuilt the 
castle, having been a liberal benefactor to* the town, the 
Burgesses, in 1657, erected a gallery in the Cliurch for his use, 
and on tlie 6lli of January, 16’58, chose him as Ue[)rcsentative of 
this town and horovgh (as it is called for the only time in the 
Journals) in Richard Cromwoirs Parliament, which met on the 
twenty-ninth of the same month. But Tliurluc having been like¬ 
wise chosen for Huntingdon, made liis clectioti in February, to 
serve for that borough; and the Parliament being dissolved in 
April, Wisbech never had the honor of an exclusive and indepen¬ 
dent representation. 

Between the period of the Restoration of Charles the Second 
and the year l672, cities, towns, and even individuals, were al¬ 
lowed to coin copper money fur the convenience of trade: on this 
occasion the Capital Burgesses, in Februaij|^ IG 70 , ordered the 
Town-Bailitf to expend 201. in coining halfpence, witli the words 
“ A Wisbech Halfpenny," on one side; and on the other, the 
impression of the town seal. In the year 1722, the Poor-l!ou<e 
was erected here, at the expence of 20001. borrowed for that pur¬ 
pose by the Capital Burgesses on their Corporation seal. 

The fie(|ucnt journics made by George the Second to Han¬ 
over, (whither it w^as supposed he tran5f)ortcd a large shave of 
the national treasure,) and Ins attachment to Lady Walmoih'n, 
afterwards Countess of Yarmouth, excited tiic displeasure of 
some i»f the inhabitants of this town; and the Rev. Thomas 
Whistoiij Curate to Dr, Bell, preached a sermon full of aspe.ity 
against the King's conduct. His text, chosen from the seventh 
chapter of Proverbs, was the follflSwing words: The good man 

not at homCy he is gone a long jountei/: He hath taken 
a bag of monc^ leitk kimy and 'will return at the datf appfAnted. 
With her much fair speech she soothed him. With the Jlatterv 
of her lips she caused him to yield. He goefh after her like a 
lamb unto the slaughter^ or as a fool to the correction vf the 
stocks. Mr. Whiston seems to have been endued witli that 
sort of keen penetration which gives its possessor a facility in 

adapting 
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Adapting the language and circumstances of distant ages to the 
occuiTcnces of modern times. After the suppression of the Re¬ 
bellion in and the return of the Pretender into France, 

he zcalourty defended the succession of tlic House of Bruns¬ 
wick, taking for his text, By (he v)ay that he came^ by the 
same shall he return; and skull not enter into this city, saith the 
Lord.* 

On llic eighth of February and the eighth of March, 1750, 
carllupiakcs were felt in London, and the shock of one of them 
extcMKied to Wisbech, but it does not appear to have effected any 
inalerial damage. 

The Corporation of Wisbech emanated from a religious fratcr- 
nity, styled the Guild of the Holy Trinity, instituted in the year 
and possessed of estates for pious and chariUtble puqmscs* 
This (“.tablishmcnt sfiarcd the general fate of ecclesiastical foun¬ 
dations in the reign of Henry the Eighth; but Edward the Sixth, 
on his accession to the throne, having passed an act which pro- 
vidc<l for the security of those institutions that had been origi¬ 
nally founded either as Gruinmar-Schools, for the relief of poor 
persons, or f the maintenance of ‘‘ Piers, jetties, walls, or 
Ijanks, against the rage of the sea, the inhabitants of Wis¬ 

bech availed themselves of the statute, and, through the solicita¬ 
tion? of Goodcrich, Bishop of Ely, were elevated into a Corpo¬ 
ration on the fn-st of ,Iune, 154*9, and invested with all the 
possessions of Trinity Guild, the revenues of which were then 
estimaretl at 281. 2s. S^d. but were undoubtedly much greater. 

In the charter granted by Edward, the inhabitants were di¬ 
rected to iissemble annuall|f‘ and elect ten men, who wore to 
have the direction of the business of the body-corporate; yet, for 
the ffrst six-and-thirty years after the charter was obtained, they 
seem to have done little else, than meet once a mouth in the 
Town-Hall, and, “ out of mutual love and amity,*' immediately 
adjourn to a tavern, where having dined, they decided petty con¬ 
troversies among the inhabitants, ** But afterwards they proceeded 
further than they were warranted by the charter: they took cog- 

M 2 nizancfr 

* B Kings, Chap. 19, v. 33. 
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iiizanrc of the accounts of tlic church-w^irdens, and surveyors of' 
the Iji^liwny*?: they directed the api)lication of money over which 
they had no right; assumed the privilege of levying an acre-tax; 
and finally, during the plague which raged Iicre in tlie ^ars 15S7 
and 1588, they siunnioned delinquents before them, and punished 
them at their own pleasure.*' 

On the twenty-eighth of Janimiy, I6IO-II, the inhabitants ob¬ 
tained a renewal of theirchartcr at thegi-eatcxpcnceof 1931.19s.3d. 
They were then constituted a Body-Corporate, by tlie style of 
the Burgesses of the Town of Wisbech ; but tlie right of .election 
of tlie ten men, thenceforward named “ Capital Burgesses,” was 
limited to the possessors of freeholds of the value of 40s. per an¬ 
num. From tliis period the Capital Burgesses became “ objects 
of venerjliou and confidence, and were intrusted with tlie care of 
nearly all the donations made for tlie benefit of tlie poor.” U'heir 
executive officer is the 7'ovjn-BaUif^* who, though a person 
whcdly unknown to the charter, has tlie entire niauagement of the 
relates and affiiirs of the Corporation. lie is not at libcity, how¬ 
ever, to expend more than five pounds at one time, witliout an 
express order of the Body-Corporate. Hie charter of incorpora¬ 
tion was renewed on February the seventeenth, 1669. 'I'iiesc 
Capital Burgesses have no connection with the jurispnulonce of 
the tovvujt have they any degree of civil autliority; their 
principal business is to regulate the management of the revenues 
of the estates bequeathed,, partly for diaritablo, but chiefly for 
public purposes. I'he income of which they direct the expendi¬ 
ture, amounts to about-8U01. annually; and, to the credit and 
honor of the parties coocemod, it appears to be not only ho¬ 
nestly, 

* ThU title !s giveo In all the adjacent villages, as well as io this town, to the 
Bailiff, or Treasurer, of their respective charitable establishments. 

i There is no place in the of Elf which has a ggyemment diitloct from 
the general Magistracy of the Isle. The Spring auizes, the Eastei and Mi¬ 
chaelmas quarter sesions, are held in the ShlrO'^HaU at Ely; the Summer assizes, 
and the January and Midsummer quarter sessions, at Wisbech; where the Ma. 
glstrates assemble likewise every Wednesday and Saturday, to settle the assize 
•f bread, apd fox other purpoKS. 
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ncstly, but even wisely, cxpendetl. Pai’t of the above sum aris-cs 
from a grant made to iho Corporati<jn by the IVinity House, in 
1710 , of one ]>enny a ton upcin all goods exported and ju)j)orted, 
for the purpose' of maintaining buoys and beacons, and keeping 
clear the channel of the river; a precaution highly iic.cessary from 
the shilfir.g sands between Wisbech and the^Occan. 

Among other improvements to which the attention of the Cor¬ 
poration has been directed, was tlu* building of an elegant stone 
bridge, in the rc»om ot the old wooden one, otcr the great river, 
'rids structure was raised about the jear 17^7, at the oxpcncc of 
nearl;' !3300l. It consists of one elliptical arch, very arcuraulv 
pn'portioncd; and was partly designed by Sir James 15urrough. 
A new Custom-House has been also proposed, and is now erect¬ 
ing at the charge of the Cor[K)rauon; and the streets, v\hiciiare 
tolembly w'ell paved, are cleaned, lighted, and watched, at their 
cxpence. 

'I’ho tra<le of Wisbech lias much increased of late ^'oan-, 
through (he improved state of the drainage and navigation of the 
fens, uiid the 'consequent augmentation of the produce and con- 
suniptit»n of the country. The average of the exports and 
imports amounts to 40,000 tons annually. The principal articles 
of trafiic are coals, corn, timber, and wine. The ncighlioiiring 
lands are in high cultivation, chieily on the grazing system. 
'J'he slu'cp and oxen grow to a gicat size, and considerable num- 
bei-s of them arc fattened, and sent twice every we<'k to the London 
marlvci. The inhabitants arc wholly employed in commerce, 
tiiere being no manufacture of any kind in llic place, though tlic 
surrounding ci»untry produces immense quantities of wool, lieinp, 
and flax. The market is abundantly supplied with poulriy, lisli, 
and butcher’s meat; and the trade of the town is further promoted 
by six annual fairs, lor hemp and flax, horned cattle, ami horses. 
The Canal, which was completc<I a few yars ago, and extends 
from Wisbech river to the river None at Outvvcll, and thence to. 
llio river Ouse at Salieris-Lode Sluice, .opened a communication 
with Norfolk, Suffolk, *aird the Wc'^teru omiities, and lias already 
bcnelilted the town ccnsidorably. 

•M 3 
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Many improvements in the buildings have been made within th« 
last tbrty years; and when the Corporation have completed the 
Custom-House, and erected new structures in the room of the 
ancient Shirc-Hali and Butchers'Shambles, (built in 1592,) but 
very few towns will be more handsome. The Rose Inn, where 
balls and monthly assejiiblies are held, has been a place of public 
rccc])tion from the year \A75, at which period it was known by 
the sign of the Horn; and on one of the out-buildings, erected in 
l6’01, the figure of a Horn is yet to be seen. 

The Thcatrc, in nearly a centrical situation, is well adapted for 
the inhabitants to hear “Othello rage, and poor Monimia mourn;” 
while othere “ cleave the general car with horiid speech.’* To 
the praise of the taste of Wisbech, we record the establishment of 
its Literary Society, which was instituted in the year 1781, and 
now consists of thirty members. The number of volumes in this 
collection is upwards of 1000. The education of youth is pro¬ 
vided for by a Frec-SchooJ, and two Charity-Schools, supported 
by voluntary contributions. 

The sectaribls from the established Church arc not numerous, 
but are each provided with a mecting-honse. They consist of 
Quakers, Baptists, Anabaptists, Methodists, and Culymites. 
The latter arc so called frojn their founder, Mr. David Culy, 
who was a native of the county, and lived at Giiyhirn in the early 
part of the last century, His writings bespeak him to have been an 
ignorant cntlmsiast, with a disordered brain, and confused imagi¬ 
nation. When his doctrines approach to intelligibility, t^ey 
strongly partake of Calvinism, 'i'he number of inhabitants, os 
ascertained by the late act, amounts to 4710. The parish contains 
(isos acres; the greatest part is very rich arable and pasture land. 
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Cheshire, with all STAFFOUDSiriuE, and parts of Flint¬ 
shire, Shropshire, Warwickshikk, and Leicester¬ 
shire, was, previous to the arrival of the Romans, possessed by 
theCoRNAVii, Carnabii, orCoRiNAvri. The learned Rlr. 
Whitaker, whoso disquisitions on the subject of ancient topography 
are generally profound and satisfactory, conjectures, that the Co/'- 
navii of Cheshire derived their name from the peculiar situation 
and nature of their coast; and Richard of Cirencester expressly 
declares, that they were originally situated in the neighbourhood 
of the Dee. 'Ehc Britons of Cornwall, and those of Cathnoss, are 
also called Cornabii by Richard; and as all of them were named 
from some striking feature of the country where they first resided, 
Mr. AVhitakev contends, that those of Cheshire obtained their 
name from tiie peculiar form of the long promontory between 
the estuaries of the Dee and the Mersey, which is very similar 
in shape to those of Cathness and Cornwall.* “ Within this 
peninusula then/* he continues, “ and along the contiguous 
parts of the county, the Cornabii originally resided: and from 
them they originally sallied out, and spread their dominions 
over the rest of the county, over the whole of Stafibrdshiro, 
and the neighbouring parts of Shropshire, Warwickshire, leices- 
tershire, and Idintshire. While they were confined within t!»c 
precincts of West Cheshire, they seem to have had only, the 

* M 4 towns 

’ * Mr. Owen objects to this etymology, and argues, tliattbe small head>Iaiid 
between the rivers Dee and Mersey, is too inconsiderable to have given name 
to this extensive nation, and prefers the etymon Corain^ circling or winding, 
and aiv, streams. Then ** the people would be called Coreinivi, CoYcu 
ntiviaidt Coreinetvitm, Coreineivwyr, and Coreheivwxf^ or the inhabitants of the 
banks of winding rivers ; names very applicable w'ith respect to the two grvat 
rivers, the Severn and the Dee, on which their country chiefly lay.'* 
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towns ol Drva and Coiidatc. And the latter appears, from its 
name, to Jii’.ve Ix'cn the capital, being composed of the words 
Cordu 'i’c, aiiJ signifying the principal cily/'^ 

'JJic Cornavii, besides Deva, or Chester, and Cintdate^ or 
Kindorttm, possessed the towns of Urkoniu7u, or Wroxeter; 
Bum/fvriuii/f or Banchor; and Etocctut/i, or near Lich- 

held; but liaxing been deprived of their principal city by the 
active and spirited Bnginde:^, they soon afterwards erected a lle^¥ 
capital at l/riconimiif wliicb f^ceins to have been tludr Metropolis 
at tlio time of the Uomon Itivasion. Camden asserts, that no 
traces of their name are reniaining; but we arc assured by iSIr. 
WliilaKer, that a part of Warwickshire, lyiiig betwixt Soutbain 
and Coventry, is denominated the Comary at llic pri’senl period. 

Many antiquaries have been consideiubly perplexeil to ascer¬ 
tain the destinations and original situation of the Cam¬ 

den has placed them in W'ilfshire, in .Scnnei’sctshiie, and in 
Cheshire; and, as a proof of their residence in the latter county, 
rcfeis to several pigs of lead, of an oblong sejuare form, marked 
with the following abbreviated bontcMices; 

IMP. DOMIT. AUG. GtR. DE. CEANG. 

IMP. VESF. vn. T. IMP. V. COSS. 

These inscrij'.tions, ho supposes, wore made to roinmemorate 
Some victory obtained over tlie Cangi in these |wrtf.; lut a few 
s<jlitary documents of this nature are very insufticieiu to ostt^- 
blish satisfactory data, llesidcs. Bishop Tanner settles them in 
North W'iltshire, and specifies the particular distrirfs they inhu- 
biteil: but if the account of Mr. Whitaker be adnnttcd, tliat the 
Cangit w'cre a kind of heichmen, solely oeeupiod in attending 
tlieir cattle in the woo<ls, and among the mountains, we need 

not 

* So Condalc Rhedonum, in Antoninus, &c.” 

• < 

f In the trud& of the ancient barrU, the Cang;i are mentioned as a class of 
Mil'll selected from the principal tubes, or nations, and deputed to keep their 
flocks, and attend their caule. Their herds often-cunsisted ot 20,000, and were 
somctunu'auendcd by 300 oi these kcepca, or Cangi.’* £(auiies (^IVUtshirt, 
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not perplex ourselves about their stations, as it seems more than 
probublc that they were distributed over several parts of the 
country. 

Choshii'c was included by the Romans in the division named 
Fla VIA C*SAUir.Ksis; but, on the final departure of that 
people from the Ishtiid, it revested to tl.e BriUnis, who continued 
its possessors till about the year 607, when it was conquered by 
Kthclfrith, the Saxon Kiiis^ of Bornicia, who defeated the army 
of Brochmael Ysathrocy King ot Powys, assembled to oppose 
him near Chester. On this occasion Etlielfrith is said to have 
slain 1*200 defenceless monks, whom Brochmael had called from 
the neighbouring monastery of Bangtir, and stationed on a bill, 
that they might assist him with their prayers. It was afterwards 
wrested from Bernicia by the Mercians, and continued a part 
of their kingdom till tlie reign of Egbert, who united it with 
the other states of the Octarchy under one government. Canute, 
the Dane, who obtained this division of the kingdom by his fa¬ 
mous partition treaty with Edmund Ironside, invested the ad- 
miiiistvatiou of this county in the F-arls of Chester; three 
of wboju ciijo ed that dignity prior to the Conquest; Lcofric, 
the son of Loofwin; Algar, his son; and Edwin, the son of the 
latter; in whom ended the race of the Cheshire Earls, of Saxon 
blood. 

On the Conquest, the provinces of Britain, which had hitherto 
been governed by a few great men, were diviiled into lesser por¬ 
tions, and distiibuted as rewards among the followers of the 
Norman King. Cheshire was bestowed upon Gherbod, a valiant 
Fleming, who, shortly after he had taken possession of his 
new territories, departed into Flanders, whore he was made pri¬ 
soner, and obliged, from a,long captivity, to resign his newly- 
acquired dominions to another. “ The Conqueror in his place 
appointed Hugh dc^Anrangt^ better known by the name of Hugh 
Lupus. To him he delegated a fulncSsof power; made this a 
County Palatixe; and gave it such a sovereign jurisdiction, 
that the ancient Earls kept their own parliaments, and had their 
'own courts of law, in which any oifeuce against the dignity of 

the 
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the sword of Chester was as cognizable, as the like offence 
would have boon at Westminster against the dignity of the Royal 
Crown; for William allowed Lupus to hold this county iam Hr 
ber^ ad gladium, nicut ipsa Rex tenebat An glia m ad curotiam. 
The sword with which he was invested with this dignity is still 
to be seen in the British Museum, inscribed Hugo comes Ces- 
The olHcc of sword-bearer at the lijncs of Coronation 
was also held by this weapon. 

As soon as Lupus was firmly established, he began to exert bis 
regal prerogatives. He formed his parliament by the creation of 
eight barons, viz. • Baron of Halton; Robert, of Montalt; 

JVilliatn Maibcdcngy ofNantvvich; Vernon, of Shipbrooke; RUz- 
hvgh, of Malpas; Hamon de Massic, of Dunham; Venables, of 
Kinderton; and Nicholas, of Stockport. They were obliged to pay 
him attendance, and to repair to his court, to give it the greater 
dignity. They w'erc bound, in time of war with Wales, to find for 
every knight’s fee, a horse with caparison and furniture, or two 
without furniture, in the division of Cheshire. Their knights and 
freeholders were to have corselets and habergeons, and were to 
defend their lands with their own bodies. Every haron had also 
four esquires, every esquire one gentleman, and every gentleman 
one valet. Each of tliesc barons had also their free courts of all 
pleas and suits, and all plaints, except what belonged to the Earl’s 
sviord. They had, besides, power of life and death; the last in¬ 
stance of the exertion of which was in the pei*&on of Hvgh 
Stringer, who wiis tried for murder in the Baron of Kinderton’s 
court, and executed in 1597-t 

This species of government continued from the Conquest till 
the reign of Henry the Third, a period of about 171 years, 
when, in 1237> on the death of John Scot, the seventh Earl of 
the Norman line, without male issue, Henry took the Earldom 
into his own hands, and gave the daughters of the late Earl 
other lands in lieu; unwilling, as he said, that so great an in* 
hcritance should be parcelled out among distaffs. I'he King be¬ 
stowed 


* Pcanant. f Ibid. 
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atowed the county on his son Edward, who did not assume the 
title, but afterwards conferred it on his son Edward of Caernarvon.* 
•Since that time the eldest sons of the Kings of England have al¬ 
ways been Earls of Chester as well as Princes of Wales. The 
Palatinate was governed by the Earls of Chester as fully and inde¬ 
pendently, for nearly three centuries after this period, as it had 
ever been by the Norman Earls; but IJeniy the Eighth, by autho¬ 
rity of Parliament, made it subordinate to the Crown of England. 
Yet, ** notwithstanding this restraint, all pleas of lands and tene¬ 
ments, and all contracts within the county, arc to be heard and 
determined within it; and all determination out of it is deemed 
void et coram non judkiy except in cases of error, folreign plea, 
and foreign voucher; and for no crime but treason, can an inhabi¬ 
tant of this county be tried out of it.”t 

This county being solely under the jurisdiction of its own 
Earls, and considered in a certain degree as a separate kingdom, 
never scut i-eprcsentatives to the National parliament, for the city, 
nor shire, till the year the 3d of Edward the Sixth, when, 

upon the petition of the inhabitants, two members were summoned 
from each. 

Cheshire is bounded on the north by the rivers Mersey and 
Tame, wliich separate it from Lancashire; on the east by the 
counties of Derby and Stafford, the division between which » 
chiefly marked by a chain of hills, and by tlic rivers G9yt and 
Dane. The soutiiern side unites with Shropshire and Flintshire; 
and the western border is skirted by Denbighshire, Flintshire, and 
the estuary of the Dec. I'he dimensions of the county are es¬ 
timated by Mr. WedgeJ at about twenty-two miles and a. 
quarter, on the medium, in width, and nearly forty miles in 
length, from west-south-wegt to east-south-east; but this state¬ 
ment is inaccurate; the extent of the county from Bretland 
Edge, on the Yorkshire side, to Kiddington Green, bordering 
on Fliutshii-e, being upwards of fifty miles. Its form is rather 

oval, 

* Pennant. f Gough’s Additions to Camden. 

X Author of the General View of the Agriculture of the County. 
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oval, with two projecting necks of land; one about twenty miles 
in length, and six in breadth, running but into the Irish Sea, be¬ 
tween the estuaries of the Dee and Mersey, and called the VVir- 
ral. I’hc 4»tlier forms part of Maech-sticld Hundred, and extends 
for about fifteen miles in length from Stockport, between the 
counties of Derby and York; but rarely exceeds four milt's in 
•width, Alfred divided this county into seven hundreds, exclusive 
of Chester, which is a county in itself; it contains one city, 
twelve towns, 670 villages, about 05,600 houses, and 191,750 
inhabitants. 

Clicshire is in general a fiat country, though it has some consi¬ 
derable hills rising near its eastern borders, and conncct*'d with 
those of DerbyshiVe and Stafibrdshire, These extend about 
twenty-five miles in length, from Congleton lo the ni»rlh-cast(Tn 
corner of the county. * An intcrnipted ridge of higii ground also 
crosses it froiu nortli to south, on the western side, beginning 
near Frorisham, where a bold promontory overlooks the Mei'sey. 
After crossing the large tract of heath called Delamcre Forest, 
it exalts itself in tlic towering rock of Bceston, About Maccles¬ 
field arc a few other hills, end some on the Sliroj>shire side. 
Another chain runs north and south through the peninsula of 
Wirral, The rest of the county is nearly level; and llic princi¬ 
pal part of it consists of arable, meadow, and pasture land. 
A vaycty of soil U found in this county; but clay, sand, black 
moor, or peat, seem to predominate; and the under soil is com¬ 
monly clay, or marh The red grit rock is the nif>st prevalent 
stone of the county, and on this most the towns and villages 
are built. There arc few large woods in the county; yet, as 
• the gcneTftU^''of farms abound with hedge-rows, a considerable 
quantity of timber is ]'roduced, anj particularly a great number 
of oak trees, from which the tanners derive a supply of that inva¬ 
luable antiseptic, oak bark. 

Cheshire was formerly di'-tinguished for its numerous yeoman- 
, ry; and though they have decreased for the last hundred }ears, 
they arc still very considerable. In the vicinity of manufacturing 
towns, and particularly on the bordem of Lancashire and York- 

2 ' shire. 
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sfeiif, many parcels of land liave been piircliased by tradesmen, 
and appropriated to small farms; but the greatest i>ortion of the 
county is retained and cultivated by gentlemen who reside on their 
own estates. The evil of congregating farms, however, has, in 
a limited degree, extended into Chesliire; and the possessions 
that furnished support, and gave independence, to several fami¬ 
lies, have been confined to one. The tenure is almost'universally 
fraehold; yet in the manors of Macclesfield, Halton, and some 
others, there are a few copyholds, or what may be denominated 
customary freeholds, pa^nng fines and rents certain. Leasing for 
lives wiis formerly a very constant and general practice, and the 
custom is yet continued by a few landholders; but the most 
common term of least's is eleven years, with a restriction on the 
tenant to a certain quantity of tillage, (usually about mie fourth 
of his farm,) and a particular rotfvlion of crops. The extent of 
farms is, cn the average, from 150 to 300 acres; but some few 
contain upwards of 500,* 

I’he dairy is the principal object of attention with the Che- 
shhe iiusbnndnian; and though the county has for many ages 
been famed for its cheese, yet it is rather a singular fact, that 
it was formerly as celebrated for its wheat. Strabo and Pliny 
have Hfiirmcd, that cbeese-making was introduced into this coun¬ 
ty by the Romans; but this is improbable, from various circufn- 
stauecs; and \vc are certain that the Roman annies on the conti¬ 
nent receivefl a great supply of cheese from this county soon after 
they had secured its possession. I’Ko quality and flavour of 
Clu'shire cheese is ahnost universally known; yet, as few per¬ 
sons, comparatively speaking, are acquainted with Us process of 

manufacture, 

* The following statement shows the nuipber of teciMts and rent of farmi la 

a pa.rish near the centre of the coanty. 

Six tenants rentiog farms from ijOf. to 300I. per aanum. 


•Eleven 100 — 150 

Eighteen - — 100 

Three ...-.-.-15 — 30 
Tweoty«eight 
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Inanufacturo, \ve shall insert the chief particulars concerning the 
manner in which it is made. 

A Dairy farm of one hundred acres is usually divided into the 
following proportions: from ten to fourteen acres of oats, from 
six to eight acres of fallow wheat, and the like quantity of summer 
fallow; tlic remainder is appropriated to pasture and hay, the 
latter occupying about twelve acres. The good dairy farmer is 
more attentive to the size, form, and produce of the udder of 
his cows, than to any fancied bc'auty of shape. Utility to him 
is preferable to fashion. This consideration induces him to be 
scrupuloiLS in the breeding and rearing of Ccalves, and in the ma¬ 
nagement of his cows during the winter and summer seasons. The 
annual quantity of cheese made from each cow varies from 50 to 
500 lbs. and upwards, the produce being governed by the riature 
of the land, the quality of the pasture, the seasons, and the mode 
of wintering the stock. On the whole, the average produce 
may be stated at 300 lbs. from each animal. The quantity of 
milk, according to this estimation, yielded daily by each cow, 
is about eight quarts, which is commonly supposed to produce 
one pound (sixteen ounces) of cheese. 'Fhe Cheshire cheese is 
generally made with two meals milk; though often, towards the 
latter end of the season, which continues nearly twenty-two 
weeks, with four, five, or six; for os the cheeses are usually 
made very large, it is necessary to have a sufiicient quantity 
of milk to make one at a time; though in some of the dairies two 
are made in a day. The most common size is sixty pounds; a 
weight susceptible of every excellence to be found in the cheese 
of tliis county. It is usual to preserve tlic evening's milk till the 
next morning, when it is skimmed, heated, and incoqmratcd with 
the new milk; and after being mixed in a large tub, together with 
the cream, the dairy woman puts in a proper quantity of renheft 
and coloring, and then leaves it for about one hour and a half to 
coagulate, or curdle. I'hc coloring should be Spanish arnotta; 
but, from the dearness of this article, an adulterated coloring 
is often substituted. In thaking cheese of the best quality, the milk 
used is as pure as it egmes from the cow* sutd uot robbed of any 

cream;. 
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cream; though the practice of making a certain quantity of freah 
butter weekly, frequently occasions an appropriation of that 
cream to the churn which j)roperly belongs to the cheese tub. 
After the cheese is come, or when the milk is properly coagu¬ 
lated, the dairy-maid breaks the curd into very small particles, 
which arc then left to subside, and the whey poured off. This 
,proccss is repeated till the whey is nearly expelled, when the curd 
is placed in a vat, and occasionally sprinkled with salt. Some 
d^iry women use about three handsful to a cheese, and make it 
a rule to put the greatest quantity near the middle. The vat is 
filled very full, and the whey repeatedly sqeezed out before it is 
placed in the press; as it is very material to expel all the whey, 
and also to keep the vat quite full of curds. I’he cheese is commonly 
taken twice or thrice from the vat, to place fresh cloths, jjarc off the 
edges, and turn it; and sometimes it is immersed in hot whey, 
which is supposed to harden its coat. After remaining in the press 
two or three days, it is next conveyed to the salting-house, where 
it is placed in a salting tunnel or tub, in which it continues about 
three days more, and is next placed on the benches for about eight 
days, being well salted all over, and turned every dsiy. Alter tills 
process it is turned twice daily for six or seven days, and then 
washed in warm water, and wiped dry with a cloth; and when 
dry, smeared over with whey-butter, and placed in the warmest 
part of the chcesc-rooin, where it is lef^ to assume its proper agje 
and consistence. 

The princijial Mineral productions of Chesbii-c are Salt and 
CoaL Of the latter, a considerable quantity is found on tiie 
eastern side, and some is obtained from the Hundred of Wirral. 
I'iie former is more abundant in this county than in any other 
part of England. The immense trade carried on in this article, 
and vast revenue derived from its duty, renders it an object qf 
•very conside/able local and national importance. The principal 
salt-works are at Nantwich, Middlcwicb, Winsford, and North- 
wich; and as those at the latter place arc the most eminent, we 
>haU annex a particular account of them to the description of 
tbat town. Ifext to thcmanufactutre^of the Cotton busineiu 

seeing 
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•cems to be tbo most considerable. This flouiishini; branch of 
trade has latterly been extended from Lancashire, and some of the 
bordering counties, over many parte of Cheshire. Exclusive of 
these, manufactures of Icatlier, ribbon, thread, gloves, buttons, 
and shoes, are carried on at Nantwich, Macclesfield, Congleton^ 
Kentsford, and some other places. 

Most of the rivers and streams which wind through this county 
direct their cuiTcnta northward, and empty themselves into the 
Meusey or the Dee. Tlic former divides Cheshire from Lanca* 
shire for a course of nearly sixty miles, about thirty-five of which, 
from Liverpool to the mouth of the river Irwell, arc navigable 
for vessels of considerable burthen. Tins river derives its source 
from a conflux of small streams at the junction of the county 
with Derbyshire, and flowing in a westerly direction, receives in 
ity course the waters of the Goyt, the Tame, the Bollin, the 
Irwell, and the Weaver. After its junction with the latter, it 
swells into a broad estuary, and taking a north-western course, 
soon unites with the Irish Channel. 

• » 

The Dee was held in great veneration by our British ancestors, 
and its waters regarded as sacred and purifying. It derives its ori¬ 
gin in the mountainous district of Merionethshire, and, after form¬ 
ing the large lake of Pimbie-Mere, passes through a series of veiy 
picturesque and gra^d ^encs, and approaches the western border 
of this county, to which it forms a boundary from Worthenbuvy 
to Aldford. It then passes on to Chester, whose walls it nearly 
encircles, and afterwards flows to the west through an artificial 
channel, which was formed at an immense expenco by a united 
body of gentlemen, called The River Dee Company. This river 
also forms a large sandy estuary between the county of Flint and 
the Hundred of Wirral, and joins^ the Iri'sh Sea about fourteen 
‘fniles from.Chester. 

*fhe Weaver derives its source from Ridley Pool, close to 
Cholmondeley Hall, and passes Nantwich, Minshull, Weaver, 
Winsford, and Korthwich, whore it is joined by tlie Dane, from 
the northern parte of Stafiordsbirc, and two or three other 
streams from tho central parts of the coun^. Hence it proceeds 

- ' to 
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to Warcliatn, Acton Bridge,* and Frodsliam, wlicrc it fulls into 
the swelling basnu of llic Aforsov, The Weaver recei\es several 
tributary Streams in the course of i!s jirogress; and, from Wins- 
ford to I'rodsliam, it has been iviulered navigable liy means of 
various locls. The plan by which .this was cft’ected, may 
be adduced us a nnimorable instance of local patnulwn. Tiic 
gentlemen of this county observing the vast cx])c*nce of laud 
carriage fi’om the salt-towns to l-dveipfail, and other maritiruo 
))laces, determined on making the Weaver navigable, and in 
37'20 obtainc'd an net of Parliament, whieli empowered them to 
“ lai&c u subscription of 4.9,0001. to defray the necessary ex- 
pcnces. The subscribers were to receive five per cent, on llio 
principal, and one per cent, for the li k, and also certain install- 
ineiits arising from the brnnago of \es-,els on the river, till the 
money advanced was reimhui'sod; Init scftciN^ards^ -the whole 
amount of tonnage, when the charges of necessary repairs and 

management had been deducted, was to be cmpU>yed, froin time 

« 

to time, for and towards amending and repairing the public 
bridges within the county, and such other public charges, and 
in such manner, as the magistrates shall yearly direct/' Every 
vejM'l navigotii the river pa 3 *s one shilling per ton; and the re¬ 
ceipt has amounted in some years to SOOOl. 'I’he debt has lH‘cn 
paid off some time ; and, exclusive of other county cxpences de¬ 
frayed by this lucrative revenue, the principal costs for erecting the 
exlcnsivo gaol at Chester has been derived from this source. 'Phe 
length of tills navigation is twenty miles, in which course it has a 
fall of forty-five feet, ten inches, divhled between ten locks. About 
J'JO vessels, from 90 to 100 tons burthen, are constanfl 3 ^eni[»loy- 
cd; they are principally occupied in (arrying rock-salt down¬ 
wards, and Cfials upwards. Several other rivci’s m(*:nider through 
this cc)iinly, the principal of which are the Ooyf, iho BoUhx^ the 
ar^ the IVhirlock, 

VoL. n. ' N Cheshire 


This was built of the stones brought fr<>m the Abhiev of Vale Royal and 

Norton. 
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Cheshire alwunJs with broad sheets of water, denominated 
meres, lakes, and pools. The principal arc Oak-Mere, Bud- 
worth-Merc, Uosthcrnc-Merc, Mere-Mere, Tatton-Mcrc, Com- 
ber-Mcro, Broad-Mere, and Bag-Mere; Petty-Pool, Rookery- 
Pool, and Ridley-Pool. Most of tlicsc waters abound with 
fish. 

We have already noticed the very important advantage which 
this cdunty has derived from w'oter-carriage. Besides the Weaver 
navigation, it is intersected by portions of four canals, which al¬ 
low a vcjy constant and cheap intercourse of traffic behveen the 
towns of Chester, Liverpool, Manchester, the North of England, 
Staffordshire, Shropshire, and other counties. 

llic Chester Canal was began in April, 1772, and completed 
in a very short time. The course had been surveyed in the years 
1/67, 176.9, and 1770; and though an application was made to 
Piirliamciit in 1769, for an act to complete the Canal, yet the 
petitioners were then unsuccessful; but in 1772, the Corporation 
and gentlemen of Chester, obtained an act with this singular i*e- 
striction, “ that the intended Canal should not unite, or commu¬ 
nicate with, the Staffordshire Canal at Middlcwich." It com¬ 
mences at the river Dee, on the north side of Chester, and passing 
Christlcton, Waverton, Hargrave, and the north of Bccston Castle, 
proceeds to Nantwich. 

A branch of the Duke of J3ridgewfl/cr*s Canal runs through 
about twenty miles of this county, entering it to the cast of Ash¬ 
ton, and leaving it at Runcorn Gap, where it flows into the Mer¬ 
sey. Tills important cut was planned and executed by his Grace, 
and* that extraordinary engineer Mr. Brimllcy, previous to the 
completion of his first Canal, from Worsloy to Manchester. An 
act was obtained in I761, and the whole was completed, to the 
extent of twenty-nine miles, in fivfe years. It is carried across 
the Mersey, near Ashton, by an aqueduct bridge; and ^rther to 
the west it crosses the BoUin, As this river runs in a tract of low 
meadows, and as the maxim of the ingenious engineer was to pre¬ 
serve a level, it was found necessary to raise a mound of earth 
over this valley, to a height, length, and breadth, wdiich make it 
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a truly stupendous spectacW* these means the trater is kept 
on a level till it nearly reaches the Mersey at Kuncom, where it 
is precipitately lowered ninety-five feet, by a series of locks, of 
admirable construction. Before this Canal was executed, the- 
riveruavigation from ^lanchcstcr to Liverpool was 123. per ton» 
and land-carriage 40s. but by t,he Canal conveyance it is only ^s* 
per ton. Independent of the variety of commercial articles con¬ 
veyed by barges, on this Canal a new species of boats, on the 
model of the Dutch treckschu^ts, was constructed for passengers, 
and a very cheap and pleasant intercourse was opened between 
Liverpool and Manchester, and the intervening places. 

The Grand Trunk branches off from the above at Preston- 
Brook, and passing NOrtbwich and Middlcwich, leaves the 
county, on the South siide^ at Church Lawton. At Preston on 
the HiU, it passes throng a tunnel 1241 yards in length; seven¬ 
teen feet,'four inches in height; and thirteen feet, six inches in 
width. . ‘ 

k S • 

A portion of the Ellesmere Cmml also crosses the western cor¬ 
ner of this county, entering it ai'Pulford, and, afler uniting with 
the Dec at Chester^ crosses the-hundred of Wirral for about nine 
miles, and then joins the Mersey.;' thereby opening a short and 
easy passage between Chester and Liverpool. 

The Diocese of Chester contains all Cheshire and Lancashire, 
and various parts of Westmor^nd, Cumberland, Yorkshire, 
Denbi^shire, and Flintshire, and- is divided into two archdeacon¬ 
ries. Cheshire returns'four Members to Parliament; viz. two for 
the shire, and two for the city, of Chester; pays seven parts of the 
land-tax, and furnishes the militia with 5^0 men. 


CHESTER. 

This ancient and respectable city is situated near the soutlicrn 
boui^ryof th^ounty, on a rocky eminence, above the river 
Dee, j^.^lf ^circl^ by a ^eep of that river; a circum¬ 
stance thiif&casioncd the Roman geographers to name it Deca, 

N 2 or 
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ox'J^eunana; an appellation that has been relinquished by lat?r 
historians for that of Qcstria^ or Ceasier ; from Castrium, a camp 
or military station, which it seems to have been made previous to • 
Agricola's expedition to Scotland. That commander made it the 
head quarters of the twentieth Roman ILegion, whence the Britons 
gave it the name Caer Llion vawr ar dthtfr Dwy^ or the Camp of 
the Great tiegion on the Dee. The Saxons styled it LegaceastcTi 
and Legecester; but its denomination fFeA-r-Chester, was obtained 
through its relative situation to other places which have the name 
of Chester with some addition. 

Some of the early historians, particularly the monk Ranulph, 
author of the Polychroniconf affirm it to have been pf Biitish 
‘foundation. This is contested by other writers; but, whatoer 
may be the. truth respecting its remote origin, it was certainly a 
Homan military station, for which it was well adapted, from com- 
majiding the head of the frith, or estuary, of the Dee, whicli then 
flowed lip in a broad channel to its walls, overspreading all the 
low grounds between the Wirral and Flintshire.* . Its Roman oc¬ 
cupation is further illustrated by the frequent discoveries that have 
been made of remains of antiquity belonging to that nation, such 
as .coins, statues, altars, and hypopausts, and many of them with 
correllative inscriptions. 

The walls of the present city determine the limits of the an¬ 
cient; atid the form in which the buildings arc disposed, is evi¬ 
dently the same as that of the Roman camp. Chester principally 
consists of four streets, running from a centre towards the points 
of the compass, and each terminated by a gate. These streets 

were excavated from a stratum of rock, and are sunk several feet 
• * 

beneath the surface, a circumstance that has been the cause of a 
singular construction in the houses. On the level of the streets 
are low shops, or warehouses, and above them a galleiy on each, 
ride, reaching from street to street, open in front, and ballus- 
traded. lliese galleries, called tjie Rows by the inhabitants, are 
exceedingly curious to strangers, who, when, walking in them, 

^ X • 
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can hardly divest diemscl\cs of tlie idea of bcin^ up one pair of 
stairs. Along the rows are ranges of shops, and above them the 
higher stories, which project to the streets, and form a line with 
the warehouses beneath. The whole appears as if the first stories 
of the fionts ol all the houses were laid open, and made to com¬ 
municate with each other; pillars only being left for the support 
of the sutler-structure. 'J’he principal str^’ts are intersected by 
vanuus lesser ones, which cross the others at right angles, and di¬ 
vide the inclosed spaces into lesser squares. 'The kitchens and 
back courts of the houses ai'C on a level with the gallciies. 

** These rows," says Wr. Pennant,* apiiear to me to have 
been the same with the ancient TCAfibuIcSt and to lui\c been a 
form of buildin*^ picserved from the time that the city was pos¬ 
sessed by tlic Romans. They were built beloie the doors, mid¬ 
way bctvNcen the streets and the houses, and wcic the places 
wheic dependents waited for the coining out of their patrons, and 
under which tliey might w’aste away the tedious minutes oi expcc- 
fciti('n. Plautus, in the tliird act of his Mostclin, dcsciibes both 
their situation and use : 

—> 'idcn* vesttiulum ante aedcs et antulacrum cjusmodt. 

f 

The shojis beneatli the rows w'crc the cryptfc and apotheem ; ina- 
ga/incs tor the various necessaries of the owners of the houses. 
The streets were once considerably deeper, as is apparent from 
the shops, whose floors lie far below the present pavement; and, 
in digging foundations for houses, the Homan pavement is oltcn 
thscovciud at the depth of four feet below the modern.'^ 

The cast giite of tho city continued standing till tlio year 1/68, 
when it was taken down, and the present elegant structure enacted in 
its place at the expence of Richard Lord Grosvenor. This gate 
v\asof Roman arcliitecture, and is described by Mr. Pennant as 
consisting of two arches, formed by vast stones; the pier be¬ 
tween them dividing tho street exactly in two. Between the tops 
of the urche?, which were cased with Norman masonry, was the 
' ^ • N 3 whoh* 
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whole-length figure of a Roman soldier, in red grit, in relief, 
and tolerably well preserved, ** This gate had been nportaprin* 
cipalis, was the grand entrance into the town, and was the ter¬ 
mination of the great Watling-Strcct road, which crossed the 
Island from Dover, and was tlie great road from that port to this 
place.”* 

The Roman modes of fortification are still evident in the re¬ 
mains of military architecture which surround the city, and the 
antiquities which distinguish their residence are not confined to 
any particular quarter. From each side of the gates projects a 
propug^acultmi, or bastion; and the walls arc in many parts 
guarded by towers, mostly of a round form, as was recommended 
by the Roman architects, the better to elude the force of battering 
rams. They are also so placed as not to be beyond bow-shot of 
each other, that tlie arrows might reach the enemy who should 
attempt to scale the walls in the intervals. The t/iichicss of the 
walls answer to the directions of Vitruvius, and arc only of suffi¬ 
cient breadth within and under the embrasures for two armed men 
to pass each other without impediment. 

Before proceeding with the history of this city, we shall insert 
descriptions of the principal Roman antiquities that have been 
discovered here, in order that the most material demonstrations 
of the presence of that people at Chester may be seen at one 
view. Under the Plume of Feaikrs Inn in Bridge-Street is a 
Roman bath, reported to be still entire, but nearly concealed 
from the sight by modern buildings. I'he only part that can be 
insjjccted is (he IJppocausf, which is of a rectangular figuie, sup^ 
jiortcd by thirty-two pillars, two feet, ten inches and a half 
high ; and about eighteen inches distant from eacli other. Over 
each pillar is a perforated or Jiue tile, two feet square, support¬ 
ing a floor of coarse mortar mixed with small red gravel, about 
three inches thick; and over it another floor, between four and 
five inches thick, of finer materials. The pillars stand on a 
tnortar-floor spread over the arch. An ante-chamber, about two 

feet 
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feet below the level of the tlypocausty but of the same extent, 
opens into it. “This/' observes Mr. Pennant, “ was the room al¬ 
lotted for the slaves who attended to heat the place; the other was 
the receptacle of the fuel designed to heat the room above, the 
concamerata sudatioy or sweating chamber; where people were 
seated, either in niches, or on benches placed one above the other, 
during the time of the operation. Such was the object of this 
Hypocaiist; but tlxerc were others of different forms, for the 
purposes of heating the wateia destined for the use of the ba¬ 
thers.” 

In the year 1779 the remains of another Hypocaust and 
Sudatory w'crc discovered in a field near the Water-gate, toge¬ 
ther with a Roman altar, inscribed to ililsculapius, and part of a 
tesselated pavement. The Hypocaust was similar to that under 
the Feathers Inn. The Sudatory w'as supported by twenty-four 
pillars, composed with' tiles nine inches square, and two inches 
thick. On the top of each pillar was a tile two feet square, 
which had apparently supported a double floor of coarse cement. 
Round the sides of the room there appeared to have been a row 
of tunnel bricks, £\cd with their upper ends on a level with the 
surface of the floor, and perforated at the sides. The pavement 
was of circular Mosaic-work; the tcssei’ts composing it were 
cubes, not exceeding half an inch in si2e, and of three colors; 
a dusky blue, a brick-color red, and a yellowish white, ^mong 
tlie ruins were several Roman bricks, inscribed LEG. XX. VV. 
some horns of tlie small red deer, several coins of the Enipcroi's 
Adrian and Trajan, and a few other things. These antic[uitics 
arc nuw' in the possession of John Egerton, Esq. of Qulton, in this 
county. 

On the right of the Bridge-gate is a small flight of steps, which 
leads to a largo round arch,. seemingly of Roman workmanship, 
now filled with ino'rc modern masonry, and a passage left 
through a small arch of a very irregular form. Tliis postern is 
called the Sbip'GatCy or Hole in.the Wait, and seen^ to have 
been designed fbr the common passage over the Dec into the 

N 4 country 
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country of tlie Ordoxkcs, TIic rock on the opposite, *or Han- 
britlgc side, is cut down, as if for the convcnicncy of travellers: 
and immediately beyond, in Edgars field, or the Close, arc the 
vestiges of a road pointing up the liill, and continuing towards 
Bonovium. On the front of a red grit rock in this field, facing 
the remains of the road, is a badly-formed figure of the Valias 
Jrmata^ cut in relief. On h(^r left shoulder is a rude resem-. 
bhincc of her favorite bird, and at her riglit hand an altar, but 
without inscription. Beyond this, on a spot called by tradition 
the site of IMgafs Palace, were formerly some very ancient 
ruins, \yhich Dr. Stukelcy supposed to have belonged to a Roman 
edifice; but Braun, in his Qhitates Orbin, styles tiicm llubiosa 
Damis Comiiis Ccstriensis, ■ It seems probable that some public 
building stood on this spot, which belonged successively to each 
nation. 

.In the year l6.90, when digging a cellar near the Kast-Gatc, a 
beautiful altar was discovered on the ancient pavement, which 
consisted of great stones, surrounded with remains of sacrifice, such 
as heads, horns, and bones, of the ox, roebuck, and other ani¬ 
mals. The earth round it was of several colors, and mixed with 

» 

ashes. It appears, from the inscription, to have been erected 
by Flavius Longus, tribune of the twentieth victorious legion, 
and his son Longinus, both of Samosaia^ in Syria, in lionor of 
the Emperors Dioclesian and Maximian. On the hack of the 
altar was a curtain, and other drapery; on one of the sides, a 
genius with a a'r/iwcop/«;‘and on the other, a flower-pot, with a 
plant of acauthus^ elegantly leaved,, Over the inscription ou< 
the front was a globe, surmounted with^ palm leaves; and on the 
summit, a head in circular.garland. Among the bones were 

two coins; one of Vespasian, in brass, with his hoiid, inscribed 
IMP. GrES. VESPASIAN, AUG, COS. III. and on the revoi-sc, 
.VICT^IRIA. AUGUSTI. S. C. and’a winged Victory standing. 
The (ithcr^ was of copper, disfdaying the head of Constantius, 
and round it FL. VAL. CONSTANTIUS. NOB. C. on the 
rey^rse, a Genius, with a sacrificing bowl in one han^ and in the 

’ . . , ;other 
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other a cornucopia, witK the inscription GEKIO. POPULI 
ROMANI. 

A statue in the possession of the late Rev. Mr. Pi-escot was 
supposed to represent Mithras, or the sun, a deity which the 
Romans had borrowed from the Persians, and much honored in 
the second and third centuiies. The figure was standing with a 
declining torch, and arrayed in a Phrygian bonnet, a mantle, and 
a short jacket. 

The last, and probably the most cclcbi-ated, of the antiquities 
found at Cliesfer, that we shall mention, is the altar discovered in 
and now preserved with the Arundelian marbles at Oxford. 
The inscription is cntiiely sealed off, but appears, from the Jiar- 
vwia Oxoniemiuj 176*4, to have been as follows: 

I. O. M TANARO:* 

T. hLVPIVS GALER 
PIIRi^SENS GVNTIA 
PRI. LEG. XX. VV 
COMMODO ET 
LAPERANO COS 
V. S. L. M. 

Hence it appears to have been inscribed ijoJnpHer; with the 
British epithet TaranOf or the Thunderer, adopted instead of 
Toaans; probably in compliment to the Britons, over whom the 
leurned Pridcuux and Gale suppose Elupius to ha\c presided. 
Guntia is apparently derived from Oxr^nediJ, one of the British 
names for North Wales. The letters'" V V in the fourth line sig¬ 
nify raleria Victrix, or Valens Vichix, the name given to the 
twenliiqli legion. 

When this legion was withdrawn from Chester to Bath, where 
its name lias been found among some of the latest inscriptions, 
the former city is supposed to have remained in tlie occupation of 
the Roman colonists, who by various intermarriages Jiad become 

incorporated 

* Tlie true reading of this woid is TARANO} but the Utters R and N are 
tiansposed mthe inscription. GVNA, or Guenetia, if wriuen pmperiy', 

would bosGtiene^/ for so it appeals in the ancient Wchh n>anuscripU. Tiie 
common Latini^d name of Gwynedd, x^Vtntdotia, 
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incotpoiuted with tlie natiTe Britons, and continned masters of 
Chester till the year when Ethelfrith, the Saxon, defeated the 
King of Powys, and annexed r rich tract of surrounding territory 
to his own dominions. After pillaging the city, whose inhabitants, 
according to Malmsbury, dreading a siege, rushed furiously on 
Ethelfrith, and were destroyed in his ambushes, he left it to tlie 
Britons, who, as far as can be determined from the imperfect rc- 
‘ cords transmitted to us, retained the possession till it was wrested 
from their bands by Egbert, about the year 828. 

Some years after ** it underwent a heavy calamity from the 
Danes. These pirates, the scourge of the kingdom, meeting with 
a severe defeat by Alfred the Great, retreated before him; and, in 
their flight collecting vast numbers of their countrymen, committed 
the care of their wives, their ships, and their booty, to the East 
Angles, and marched day and niglkt to secure quarters in the west. 
Th^ seized on LegaceaHcr before the King could overtake them. 
He besieged them about two days, destroyed all the cattle he could 
£nd about the town, partly burnt and pardy caused the standing 
com to be destroyed by his-cavalry, and slew all the Danes whom 
he found without the walls. These invaders kept possession of 
the town part of the winter, but, compelled by famine, evacuated 
it the beginning of 8^5. The city continued in ruins till the 
year £)07f or 908, when it was restored by Etiielfheda,* 

the 

' / s 

^ * £thelfreda wai a woman of very supertc^ mind, and to masculine powers 

'fdded Amazonian activity. The most splendid actions of her brother Edward’s 
lelgn were the cfFecu of her counsels; her time, her genius, and her talents, be¬ 
ing^ devoted to the service of her country. On the birth of her flrst child, she 
sepatated from her husband, being deterred by the pangs and dangers of partu- 
riUon from hjaarding iU recurrence; observing, that ** it was- beneath the 
daughier of a King to puraue any pleasure attoided with so much inconve* 
niencc» ’ From the time of this event she devoted her&elf to deeds of arms, 
pnd to dets of munificence and piety. She built and refouoded cities; erected 
eUnC castfes in dlfliercnt parts of Englandsubdued Brecenanniere^ or Brecknock; 
piade its Queen prisoner; and took Derby'by storm, but lost four Tkan<i 
. within the plVe. Her valor made her so celebrated, that the liilea of Lady, oc 
Queen, were tliought nnwoithy of hef greatness, and she was digpifled with 
(hose of ^rd, or 8Ilog. 
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Uie mdegenerate daughter of the Great AJfted^ and •fnte of Ethel- 
red, Earl of Mercia.”* 

This illustrious Princess repaired the city walls, and, accord¬ 
ing to some historians, extended them so, as to include the 
castle, which before stood without the ancient precincts. But 
Mr. Pennant observes, that, ** any additions she could make 
would have destroyed the peculiar hgurc which the Romans al¬ 
ways preserved in their castrametations, wherever tlie nature of 
the ground would permit;” and intimates, that, as the military 
architecture is still entirely on the Roman plan, it never was 
wholly demolished, but having become luinous, was restored to 
its ancient form by Ethclfreda. 

King Edgar made the port of Chester a station for the Saxon, 
navy; and here, in the year 973, formed an alliance with six petty 
Kings, wlio engaged to assist him in his undci takings both by sea 
and land. This circumstance has given rise to a monkish hiblc, 
which asserts, that Edgar, one day entering his barge with eight 
tributary kings, assumed the helm, and, in token of superiority, 
made them row him from his palace, in the field which yet bears 
his name, to* the Church of St. John, and thence back to his pa¬ 
lace. This tale appears to have been invented by the monk 
Banulph, who probably imagined it would reflect honor on his 
native city. 

In the following century this part of the country became sub¬ 
ject, as already mentioned, to Canute, tlie Danish King, who, 
by his treaty with Edmund Ironside, retained possession of both 
the Kortliumbrian and Mercian kingdoms, in the latter of which 
Chester was included. On the restoration of the Saxon line, 
it reverted to the Earls of Mercia, who continued to posse^s it 
till the Nonnan Conquest; soon after which event, as we have 
before related, it became the property of Hugh Lupus. This 
Nobleman seems to have been Invested with the possession of Che¬ 
shire by the Conqueror in peikin, who visited tlic city within three 
years of the time of the invasion. 

The 
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state of Chester at that period, and for some years prwiousV 
may be collected from the Domesday Book. It appears, from' 
that invaluable record, that, in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
fte city contained 431 houses that were taxable, besides fifty-six 
that belonged to the-Bishop. It had & Guild Mercatori/j analo¬ 
gous to a modern Corporation; so that no person that was not of 
tiiat society, cotild exercise any trade, or carry on any commerce, 
within its precincts. Two ovci*seers, selected from the most re¬ 
spectable mtizens, were appointed to maintain the rights of the 
Guild, and receive, for the use of tlic city, all the customs paid by 
strangers, except during the fairs. Here was also a supreme 
officer, called the Preesitus llegisy or Provost, who had the care 
both of the civil and commercial interests. 

Some peculiar customs were observed in this age at Chester, 
and some singular laws were in force. Among the former may be 
mentioned, tliat, whenever the King visited this city, he claimed 
from evciy plough-land 200 besthas, or capons; one cuna, or vat 
of ale; and one nuca of butter; and that if any person made bad 
ale, they were cither to pay four shilling, or sit in a tiunhril^ or 
dung-cart. With the latter may be enumerated the Variations of 
the fines for bloodshed and murder. “ The fine for bloodshed, 
from the morning of the first holiday; to the noon of Sunday, 
was 10s. from the noon of Sunday.to the mornjng of the second 

holiday, 20s. and the lilce sum In tlie twelve days of Chii^mas, on 

* 

the Purification of the Virgin day of Easter and 

Whitsuntide, Ascension-day, the Assuhiption, or Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the feast of All faints: The fine for killing a 
man on either of these days was Ah but on any other day only 40s. 
The penalty for robbery, or offering violence to a woman in a 
house, was 40s. For a widow dishonoring herself, 20s. but no 
more than 10s. if a maidch committed the like crime. If a fire 
happened in the city, the person inr .whose house it broke out 
, was 10 forfeit four orte denary and pay 2s. to his next neighbour. ' 
Either man or woman making a false abode in the city, was to for- 
.fcit'4^”* One third of these forfeitures belonged to^tbe Earl, and' 
^'tliartoaindcr to the Kins. ‘ ; V Lucian* 

^ • V ' V 

* Gough*! AdditioAs to CiTit'en. 
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Lucian^ tlie monk, who lived near the period of the Conquest, 
speaks of the commerce of Chester as vciy consitlcrahle. The 
beauliiul river on the south side, he icmaiks, ** serves ns an har¬ 
bour lor ships fiom CascoigUj Spain, Leftind, and Gennanyf who, 
by the j^idancc of Christ, and the industry and piudcnce of .the 
‘inei cliants, supply and refiesh the heart of the city witli abun¬ 
dance of (>oods; so that, through tlic vaiious consolations of di¬ 
vine favor, vve have XLine in ptafuiion fiom the plentiful vinta^ 
of those counliios.” The pimcipal articles of expoftation weye 
lioiscs and slaves. To the latter inhuman tralHc the Saxons were 
veiy much addicted; and the situation of Chester, nnd the frequent 
vvais rained on with the Welsh, caused it greatly to Houiish in 
this cit^. The chief of ll e other commodities convened from this 
poit to distant countries, were lead, coppci, hides horns, and 
chccsc, \>hich the people of Cheshire had been celebrated for 
making even irom the time of the Romans, 

The imports weie spices, and other luvuries, from the east; 
wine fiom Tianco and hpain; cloth liom Flanders; linen from 
Gorman) ; and reliqucs and ecclesiastical finery fr<tm Italy, the 
emporium of superstition. Rich armour was another consi- 
deiablc aiticlo for war; and leligion created m thest* ages the 
most considerable commerce of the state, Ihewarnots and the 
sainted images were the beaux of the times; the crimes of the 
former wcic suppi'sed to be expiated by prostration to the latter; 
and acceptance, was announced by the priest in propoition to the 
value of the offering.*'* 

'fhis city, in 1159, was the place of interview between Hcniy 
the Second, and Malcolm the Fourth, King of Scotland, wlien 
the latter ceded to Henry the three counties of Cumberland, 
Noithuraberland, and Westmoreland, which had been wrested 
fiom the Lnglish Crown, Ilefe also, about thirty years after, 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Cantetbury, was a visitant when on his 
journey to Wales, whither his «eal carried him to recommend the 
Crvitadc to the mountaineers. He was attended by Giraidus^ 

the 
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the historian, the substance of whose scanty notices of this city is^ 
that “ Comttmee, Countess of Chester, kept a herd of milch hinds, 
made cheeses of their milk, and presented three to the Arch¬ 
bishop: that he saw an animal, a compound of an ox and stag: a 
woman born without arms, that could sew as well with her feet as 
others of her sex did with their fingers: and finally, that he heard 
of a litter of whelps begotten by a monkey.” 

Chester, for two or three centuries from the Conquest, was the 
place of rendezvous for troops employed in the Welsh expeditions, 
and frequently suffered during the continuance of the contest be¬ 
tween the two nations, Ilewelyn ap in revenge for the 

cruel insults his subjects had received from Geoffrey Langley, who 
acted , as Lieutenant to Prince Edward, aftenvards Edward the 
First, carried fire and sword to the very gates of the city, and de¬ 
stroyed every thing around on both sides the river. These rava¬ 
ges were committed in X255; and within two years, Heniy the 
Third summoned his nobility to attend him at Chester, with their 
vassals, on a certain day, that he might invade Wales, and repay, 

. on tlie heads of its inhabitants, the injuries sustained by his people.' 
This also was the place appointed in 1275, by Edward the First, 
for receiving homage of Llewelyn; a degradation to which that 
high-spirited Prince refused to submit, and was in consequence in- 
' Yolved in the fatal witr, which caused his own destruction, as well 
ns that of his country; his subjects being obliged to acknowledge 
tlie sovereignty of England, and midee personal homage and fealty 
of their lands to Edward of Gacrna)von, Prince of Wales, who re-- 
ceived their homage In this city in the year l300* 

Richard tlie Second* converted Chester into a principality; 
and having annexed to it the Castle of Holt, witli several lord- 
ships in Wales, and on the borders, made an act, that it should 
only be given t& the Kiug'^ ddest son; but this was re^nded by 



Henry 


* In the reign of thit Montreb, it sppean, by Alders^’s manuscripta, a 
boahcl of wheat «old at Chester for 6d. a gallon of white wine for the like sum; 
I gallon of claret for 4 d. a fat goose for ad. and a;f&t|iii^ sd. A Mayor’s 
■ fea^i enriched with all the dainties of the season, cost ^ niore than i ts. tod. 
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Henry the Fourth, ivho, in 13d9> seized the city and castle, 
vrhen on his way to Flint, where the ill-fated Richard was then 
imprisoned, having been betrayed by the treachery of those in 
whom be had confided. On Henry's return with his royal pri¬ 
soner through Chester, Richard was fur one night secured in the 
fortress, and several of his devoted adherents put to death. 
During the insurrection of Owen Glendwr, this city was made a 
rendezvous for the royal forces: and in the civil tumults between 
the houses of Lancaster and York, it was twice visited by the he¬ 
roic Margaret, who had great influence, and many adherents, in 
the county. Several of our Kings have also visited, and conferred 
favors upon it at different periods, « 

The year 1506 was rendered memorable in this xnty by the 
nivagcs of the sweating sickness, which carried eff ninety-one 
householders in three days. “ The ronark," says Mr. Pennant, 
“ of this destroying angel's respect for the fair sex, was here veri¬ 
fied ; for only four perished." In 1517 it was visited by the pes¬ 
tilence, which destroyed numbers of the inhabitants; and so many 
fled, that the streets w-ere deserted, and were overgrown with grass 
and weeds. The sweating sickness returned in 1550, and was 
accompanied with so great a dearth, that v4ieat was sold at ux* 
teen shillings a bushel. 

The year 1554 was distingubhpd by the martyrdom of George 
Marsh, who, for preaching against the errors of Popery, and for 
his steady adherence to the Prot^tant faith, was first imprisoned 
by the Bishop of Chester, ^d norwards burnt. His execution 
was attended with the very singular circumstance of an attempt 
being made to rescue him by CotJper, one of the Sheriffs, who 
favored the reformed religion; but this was rendered abortive by 
Amory, the other Sheriff, who overpowered his brother officer; 
and the latter was compelled to conceal himself till better times, 
when lie returned, and in 1561 discharged the office of Mayor. 
The unshaken fortitude* dlspUyed by Marsh at the stake, had so 
much effect on the people, that the Bishop thought it necessary 
to endeavor to stem the current of their opinions by a sermon, 
in which hb bigotted enmity to as the Protestants were 
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denominated, occasioned him to assert, that the sufferer was then 
a firebrand burning in hell* 

That dreadful calamity the plague again extended its ravages to 
this city in l604, in the Mayoralty of Edward Duttony who, 
though Iiis house was infected, and several of his children and 
' servants destroyed by the contagion, kept his station, like the 
good Bishop of Marseilles, during the whole time of the pestilence, 

Where nature sicken’d, and each gale was death.** 

Mobile the malady continued, the Court of Exchequer was re¬ 
moved to Tarwin, the assizes to Nantwich, and the fairs were 
suspended. ► From 

* There is a story current at Chester, that the fatal tragedy which Queen Mary 
hall intended to ace in Ireland, was prevented by an occurrence in this city. Dr. 
Henry Cole, a native of Godshill, in the Isle of Wight, and Dean of St. Paul’s, 
as reported to have been entrusted with the commission issued by Mary, to cm* 
power the Lord Deputy of Ireland to institute ptosccutions against such of the 
natives as should refuse to observe the Ceremonies of the Catholic Religion. 
The Doctor stopt at Chester in his way to Ireland, and having put up at the 
Blue Posts in Bridge-Street,' was waited on by the Mayor, to whom, In the flow 
of conversation, he communicated the business in which he was then engaged, 
and opening his cloak bag, took out a leather boK, ob^ctving, *' he had that 
within, that would lash the Heretics of Ireland.’* His hostess (named Ed¬ 
munds) overheard the discourse, and having a brother of the reformed religion 
at Dublin, became alarmed for hii safety, and, with a quickness of thought 
which in the ages of ignorance would haye been deemed inspiration, she took 
the opportunity of the Doctor’s attel^d^ the visitor to the door, to withdraw 
the commission froip the box, and place a p^k of cards in its room. Soon 
^fter the Dean sailed for Ireland, where he arrived oh the seventh of December, 
S558, and was introduced to the Lord Deputy Fitawalter, and the Privy Coun¬ 
cil. Having explained the nature of his embassy in a speech of some length, 
he presented his box, which hi| Lordship opened, and, with considerable sur¬ 
prise, beheld the cards. The Doctor was thuiui^r^ruck, and', in much confu¬ 
sion, affirmed, that a commlssi^.hercrtaiply-dat/, butsomeartful person must 
have made die exchange.. Then^^'^id his Lordship, ** you have nothing to 
do but return toXonddn, and get. it renewed^ meanwhile, we’ll shuffie (he 
cards.*' This sarcastic advice the Ddetor, though rKauch a disagreeable leason 
of the year, was constrained to Follow; but, before he could reach Ireland a 
second time, the Queen died, and her'sanguisary commission Became useless. 
The woman whose dexterity and presence of thmd had thus provideiUially 
operated, was rewarded by Eluabeth' with In peuskin of forty pounds. 
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From tMt period notibiog \eiy par^cotoi^ OOCiG^tted m tbb city, 
till it was involved in the ddamities of p siege through ite firm 
adherence to the cease of Charles the FInt. The ^hop of 
Chester, and Orlando Bridgman,* his son^ were the dhim instru¬ 
ments that inSuenced the inhabitants to^thoKiAgb service; and the 
importance of this station being evident to the Royal party, e:^^ 
necessary attention was bestowed on its defence aa early as ^0 
beginning of the year 1^43. The fortihcattoni wem completely 
repaired; and new out-works extended from the aicffte on tho 
north pdit of the walb to the brink of file nver near Boughton; 
many houses in the subUibs were also pulled down, to prevent 
them from affording shelter to fiie enemy. 

Tlie first attempt made on the place by the ^1taiucnt*s ^rmy 
was on the twentieth of jTuty, wIm Sir William Brareton 
made a violent assault oft the worttitj- hut was repulsed. In the 
latter part o{ the same year^ he summoned thr Abraham Shipman, 
the Govem(w« to surrender; but that brave commander answered, 
that “ he was not to be intimidated by words; and fiiat Sir 
William must toin to it." Several buildingt' near the out- 
woiks were ^x>on afierwaiMa burnt down, that the Republicans 
might be dqin^ of any oppoitumty of makii^i^ilg^^ts neat 
the wifib. In the following month the Casfie of HaJaarden was 


reduced by the King's forces, assisted by SBO men from the gaaV 
son of Chester. ^ ^ 

Hie Loyalbb in thb fitaghbbi 
by reiotbrcetnenlft tr^Uwllj 
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On tlic prcrrHing c\oning, ColonclJones and Adjutant-Gciicra! 
Lothian, who ucir employed in the reduction ol' Bct'slou Ctistlo, 
isi'crctly c(»lleL'lc(l a body of tnwp:> from before that place, and in 
the nii;ht stoimed the out-works of the city, and miule tlicmH'Ues 
of every thing witliout the walls. Two da^s after thU mij*- 
foilU’ic, while the inhabitants were divading the further sun esses 
of the Republican^, the King, in poi*s»on, with a body of horse, 
entered Che* tor, in hopes that his presence would animate tlie 
garrison to an effectual iesi*tance, till his forces, under the com¬ 
mand "^ir Mannaduke Longdalc, could advance to their relief. 
He nriivcd, however, only time enough to witness, from the loads 
of the Rhanux Tower, the fatal battle ot Row ton Heath, two miles 
east 1 k the city, 'i’his was fought on the twenty-seventh of Sep¬ 
tember, when his ford's, commanded ]>y the above officer, vvcr« 
romplctoly routcil, after a vvell-dhputrd action, thePndiamcnl 
troops under tlic ordcis of General Poyntz. 

The ne\t day the King quitted Chester; but, previous to hjs 
dqiarture, gave directions to I-ord Byron, whowasthen Govunor, 
to surrcndiT, if lie saw no prospect of relief before the expiration 
of eight da^s. The ‘‘iege was pursued with tlie utmost vigiir by 
Sir William Breattm, who, on the sixth of October, attcniplcd 
to carry the works by storm. 1'he assault was made in stMud 
places with the greatest resolution, and rq)clledwith equal promp¬ 
titude and counigc; blit tlienssailants at length sucd'cded in scaling 
the walls, whence they were imihediatcly beat, or thrown off', and 
killed. The victors took several sailing-ladders, and a quantity 
of arms. ' 

The siege was now converted into a regular blockade, and the 
garrison reduced to the utmost distress by ffiminc. They were coin 
strained ta live'on the most refuse and in the end were even 
corqpcUed to food«on hoiscs, Cots, or whatever else, how¬ 
ever loatbsomey aeemed likely tq supply a little nutriment. Worn 
out by hmigec, thqy at length suriendorcd, on \ciy bcfnnrablc 
terms, on tlic ibirri of Fcbruaiy, 1645-6 ^ ^lid tbo ci^ was.giveil 
up to the Parliament lifter a ^lont 'defeisce of. twenty weeks. 
Many of the buildings w^ic destroyed durjmg' the siege; and when 
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t'jp Republicans wcie atlmilted, they demolished the Hig^h Cj< ss, 
u moved the iunh from the cliuiche«>, and committed 
othei acU oi \iolonci and diiapidatiou. *llu mibcites enduicd 
in thi course of this siege by the titi/ens, were not the onfy tala- 
mitus tluy \urc doomed to siifler, foi withm t\^(»^pais i dioadlul 
pr^uUnte Msited them, which otcasioiied the death ot more than 
^*000 persons, and leduccd the place to a dtsoit In Anffust, 
Ibis, H tiuitless attempt was mado to sccuic the ritj foi the King, 
whose adlicunts obtained possession, but wore baflKd in tlitir 
endta\ois to keep it, by the celerity of the foices sent a{,ainstthem 
by the P iihament 

In the ui n of Willi im the Thud, Chtstci wtvs chosen as ( ne of 
th MX (itus Ijr the icsidtncc of an Assay-Mastci, and [K^rniitud 
to jsbuc a coiin^ of silver. In the ycai 1772, on the fifth 
if Noveinbii, .ui iflectmg cilamity occuned in the icmaiinnct 
put of a spacious stone building, which had bceu founilcd by 
Sii llomas Rgeiloii, aftctwaids I<otd CImntclloi, when he was 
(.h imbrihm of ClRstei, It was then occupied by a poor family, 
with the ixcfption of the flooi, which was cngigtd by the 
niistei (if a puppet-show , and at the moment he was exhibiting 
to «i full audi ncc, the house wan blown up b) thb explosion of 
SOOlb. weight of gunpowdei, which had becnlodgid mawaic- 
house beneath, and had taken fire by spme unknown accident. 
Twenty-three people were instantaneously invohed m dti^tiuc- 
tion, and cighty-three more were muthhuif, being eithci butut 
oi maimed: the litnb^ ot many were broken, and others disli>- 
rated, and the tfhock wa* so violent, as to be fi^li several miles 
lound the city* 

Ju reviewing the Mcpiesia^uml of this anoent city, it 
miy be necessary to piemiso, t^iat Ure Afvndtin kingdom was 
divided mto the five bishoprics ladifiekly tester, Lyd- 
ncastci, DoncKhsteTi mi ‘Chester. About the >ear 78^, the 
latter bec^une incorporated with Lichfield, though its aimuiil 
pa;ymeiits to the Pope amounted to 5000 flonns, while that See 
only advanced 5000, I1»s, and othci ondc^ncee of Hs pro&}H^ • 
iity, attiactcd the uitention of Piitar, Budu^ of laclificld, who 
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removed his episcopal seat to Chester in the year 1075, and, 
during the remainder of his life, made use of the Church of St. 
John for his Cathedral. This translation was but of short con* 
tinuance; for his successor eStablislied himself in the former Dio¬ 
cese, and ('hester remained without a Bishop till after the suppres¬ 
sion of the Monasteries, when it was restored to its ancient honor 
by Henry the Kighth, who, in the year 1541, made it one of the 
SIX new Sees that were then formed. At this period, the Church 
of the dissolved Abbey of St. Werburgh was converted into the 
Cathedral. 

The first of the new Bishops effected a very important altera¬ 
tion in the concerns of his Diocc'se. His name was John Bird, 
a person who had recommended himself to the favor of the ra¬ 
pacious Henry, by preaching with vehemence against Papal 
supremacy. His disposition seems to ha\e been suited to the 
spirit of the times; and lie was probably removed from Bangor, 
w'hicb Ssce he had before occupied, for the evident pliancy of his 
will to courtly recommendations. In 1546’, be granted the ma¬ 
nors and demesnes of the bishopric to the King, and accepted im¬ 
propriations and rectories in exchange. The Sec was thus deprived 
of all its possession^; and, with the exception of the single acre, 

** on which the palace stands, and the court before it; another 
bouse adjacent; a little orchard, called the Woodyard; two 
houses near St. John’s Church; a few small tenements in the city 
of York; and some lands in Boughton and Childcr Thornton, be- 
Ijucathed in the year 1705is completely divested of tcmponili- 
ties, and though the greatest in extent of any in England, is ofu 
the smallest value. 

The origin of St, Werburgh’s Abbey, from whose possessions 
^18 See was formed, is enveloped in the obscurity of tradition. 
Its antiquity is great and unquestionable; but the precise era of 
Its foundation cannot be determined from the vague and uncer^ 
tain reports that have extended to our timd. I'he general opi¬ 
nion is, that it was originally a nunnety, founded in the year 
^ Wulpfaenis, King of the Mercians, in accordance with 
the wishes of his daughter, 6t. Werburgh, whose dirinclination 
to cotmulnid enjoyments, had occasioned her to live three years 
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with her husband Ceoircdus without ini])eacfaing her pretensions 
to virginity. This tale of the institution of the nunnery is re« 
ganlcd by Bishop Tanner as a fiction of the later writers. How 
long this community lasted is enveloped in the same incertitude 
as its origin; but it seems p^bablu that it was ruined by the 
Danes when they seized and defciuled Chester against Alfred, iu 
the year 895 . 

In the leign of Athelstan, a society of Canons regular was esta¬ 
blished in place of the Nuns, hy the noble Ethelfieda, whose heroism 
and piaisc-woitliy actions have ah’cady been mentioned. This Pi in- ' 
ccss also rcstoicd the buildings, which were afterwards repaired " 
hy Earl Lcofric, husband of the celebrated Lady Godiva^ and more 
amply endowed by the munificence of the Kings Edmund and 
Edgiii, and numerous other benefactors* On the accession of 
Hugh Lupus to the Earldom of Chester, he suppressed the Canons 
secular, and, in thru* room, established a colony of Benedictines 
from Bee, in Normandy. Sickness,^and a troubled conscience, 
an^ said to have been the causes which led to the action; and pos- 
sihi), sa 3 s Mr. Pennant, “ ho did not care to trust his salvation 
to the piayers of the Saion religious." Lupus, and his successors, 
nude frequent and hU^ral grants to the Abbey, which continued 
to fiounsh till the general dissolution of the Monasteries, when it 
was surrendcreil by Thomas Clerk, the last abbot. Its annual 
revenues were valued at 10731. I7s. 7d. 

Various remains of the abbey buildings are yet standing. 
I'he old gates consist of two pointed arches, included within a 
round one of great diameter, and apparently of much earlier 
date. The abbey Court is a neat square, with a grass plat, and 
obelisk in the centre. Two sides are ornamented with rows of 
handsome houses; and on .the third is the Bishop's Palace, an 
ologaiit pile of stone, erected in 1733) hy Bishop Keene, on 
tl.o ancient residence of the abbots. The Dpaneiy, in the seme 
court, was built on tiie walls of a chapel dedicated to St. ThO'^ 
mas. The cloisters are on the north of the Cathedral, and con¬ 
sist only of three walks, lu the wail of the south walk, which 
has long been taken down, thfi remains were immure^ 
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first, tecond, third, and sixth Abbots, whose mpoctivc names 
were Richani, William, Ralph, anU Robert dc Hastings. The 
vast room in which the school is held, founded by Henry the 
1 jglkth for twenty-four boys, to be appointed by the Dean and 
Chapter, was originally the refectory. 

The C-ATHKDRAt is a spacious, irregular, and hoav> pile, ho- 
como ragged through the decay of the mouldering stone with 
wliicli it is built. The lower part of the wall has a row of arches 
now filled up, and, with a portion of the north transept, appeals 
to be the oldest part of the present building; though not any of 
it ran boast of a remote date. All the labors of the Saxons, 
rtud almost all of its rc-fonnder, Hugh Lupus, arc now lost, 
llw'Abbot Simon Ripley, who was elected in 1485, finished 
the middle aisle and the tower; and the initials of his name are 
interlaid in cyphers on the capitals of some of the pillars. The 
body is supported by six pointed arches. The columns uic thick, 
surrounded by pilasters, with small rounded aichcs. Above is a 
gallery, with a neat stone balliistradc in the parts where it is cn- 
lirc, and a ro<v of large and broad pointed windows, whidi is the 
geiicml s*ylc.'* 

With the exception of these slight fragments, most of the pro- 
► sent stiuclurC seems ‘‘to have been built in the reigns ot Henry 
tli<‘ Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth, but principally in that of the 
two last. The beautiful west end was begun in 1508, and the 
fimt stone laid with mheh ceremony, 'fhe window over the door 
k filled with elegant tracery; and the door-case enriched with 
figurcr, and other sculpture. The descent into the Church is 
down a multitude of steps, a circumstance li^biGh gives reason to 
susptyt that the present W'aft erected on the foundation of the an¬ 
cient Church, originally on a level with tho old streets. The 
(nwer, which stands upon four massy pillars in the middle, was 
originally dtoigned, as they have a tradition hbre, to support a 
lofiy spire. The 'cobtr^ beneath is greatly injured by a modern 
lieUdoft, which conceals a crown-work of sbme, that would IiaAo 
a c;ofMl ('fleet, was the destroyed. 


From 
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- From the springs of thoartrhes that aj^pear in the walls ‘of 
the nave and its aisles, it seems as if the arqhjt^ct had intended 
to have vaulted them ia the manner in which St. Mary’s Chapel 
(between the choir and the cast window) and the choiral aisles arc 
done. The choir is very neat.; and-thpjQothic tabernade^work 
over the stalls Carved in a light and elegant manner. -The arches 
in the galleries are divided by pretty slender pillars, and perhaps 
were of a date prior to the body of the Church j probably ^a, 
work of the Abbot Oldham, who livlsd in the fifteenth century; 
and was a benefactor to,- and had a concern in, tho building. 

“ In tho cUanccl arc four stono-stalls for the offering priests, 
with carved Gothic work above, and a recess or two for preserv¬ 
ing either the religious or tho sacred utensils. About the walls are 
dispersed the monuments of several Bishops and Churchmen, but 
nbne of any magnificence- The Bishop’s throne stands on a stone 
base, as rcmarkablo for its sculpture, as for its original use., 
its form is an oblong .^uare, and each side most richly orna¬ 
mented with Gothic carving, arches, and pinned&s; Around tho, 
upper part is a range of little images, designed to represent th.e 
Kings and Saints of the Mercian kingdom, thich held in one 
hatwi a scroll, with the natuc inscribed,; Fanatic ignorance innfi- 
latcd many pf the labels os well as tlws fibres: the last were ro-- 
stored about IT+S.c but the Vvorkman, by aii unlucky mistake, 
has placed female heads op male shouMers, and given mimlyfetfcs 
to the bodies ofthe faii\s«a^^' There were originally thirty-four of 
tliese figure^; bat foftr ftaye been fost/?.; Tliis U generally called, 
St. Werburi^’s sbriiw; biit'Mr. tennant, dlgfcci^^ from th^i?o- 

pufer opinion, linpgbjcs ^ hav6 been only the pedestal on which 
the real shrine.wJas pJajcod, ^ 

•-‘ Behind the tjhoir is St. i4aTy*s«Cfaap(d, ^nd on,.each >ide ajj 

aisle. h\ the Jtorth aisk is a tomb of an altar ferm, ascrib^ to 

Jl'eurtf the.Fourth, £mpoi:or of.Germany, who is suUl to have 

escaped from his ttouWesi Oiul to' have resided in GodslHiJlrBano 
^ ‘ ... 

04 : r 

* * 'vs* ^ ' V ^ x.*' • r ^ ' * * ' ’ ' ' ' ' 

* The late IXt^ Wdlwm Cooper, iBttic year i 749 i publUhed a small painj 
'^et, conuining a dcKriptlon of thWe figm'e*. anil hialory of th? peison* ilicy 
'icpracnted,‘ the profits of wHigt belpve to the BUte-coat Hosptul. 
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in this city; to have died there; and to have been interred in the 
abbey,” It is very \incertain, continues Mr. Pennant, “ whether 
this great Prince was ever in our kingdom; but it is very certain 
that he /ini&bed his days at liege, in 1106 , and was magnificently 
interred in the Cathedral of that city. 

The transepts are veiy dissimilar in form, and unequal in ex¬ 
tent. The north one is veiy large, dedicated to St. Oswald, and 
is the parish Church of that name. This is reported to stand on 
tho site of the first Church' of St. Peter and St. Paul, which was 
afterwards changed to that of the Holy Trinity, and finally, to 
the name it now bears. On rebuilding the Church, this 
aisle was designedly enlarged, and allotted by the monks to the 
neighbouring inhabitants, who were for the most part their ser¬ 
vants or tenants. At first the religious wished to have the whole 
to themselves, and on that account built, at a distance, a Chapel, 
Called St. Nicholas's, and endowed it with a vicarage for the use 
of the laity; but afterwards, at the request of the inhabitants, 
and by composition between the Mayor and Abbot, about the 
year 1488, they were restored to the use of the Church of St. 
Oswald, which they still retain. The Chapel falling into disuse, 
was purchased by the citizens, and converted into their Common 
Hall fur dispatch of business. Ifi later times, since the building 
of the Exchange, it has been changed into a magazine for wool; 
into a carrier’s warehouse; and part into a theatre, acting under 
Parliamentary licence." 

That beautiful edifice the stands in the 

east walk of the cloister. The Vestibule is arched, dnd supported ^ 
by four columns, each suirrounded with slender pilasters, 
(without capitals,) which converge near the top of the column, 
and spread over the roof. The dim^isions of this room are 33 
feet 4 inches, by 27 feet 4; the height is 22 feet 9, The Chap¬ 
ter House is fiO feet long, 26 broad, and 3$ big^. At the upper 
end is a window consisting of five lancet-shaped divisions, and on 
each side is another of three. A narrow galleiy runs along three 
parts of the room, divided from the windows by a triplet of most 
elegant lofty and slender |»llar&^ 'Hie roof is of stone; the sprii^ 

of 
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of ihe aarcheS) M^liich secure it, are supported fay neat fMlastets, 
with palmy capitals. The entrance both Irom the cloisters, and 
between the Vestibule and the Chapter-House, are Gothic, but 
apparently of a later species of architecture than either of those 
rooms/' 

This Chapter-Houso appears to have been erected in the time 
of Randle the Firsts Earl of Chester, wliose first care, after 
it was completed, was to remove the body of his uncle, the great 
Hugh Lupus, from the church-yard of the abbey, where it had 
been interred, into this building, Here his remains continued 
unmolested till the year 1724, when, in di^ng within the Chap* 
ter-House, they were found in a stone co6fin, wrapped in leather, 
with a cross on the breast. At the head of the coffin was a stone, 
in shape of a T, with the wolf's head engraven on it, in aUuaon 
to his name/’ In Willis’s Cathedrals, the following cpitbph on the 
Earl is quoted from an old manuKnpt. 

Although my Corpi it lie* in Grave 
And that my Fleah cooaumed be 
My picture here now that you have 
An Earl aometyme of thia Cittye: 

Hugh Lope by NamS 
Sunn to the Duke of Bnttayne 
Of Chivalrle then being Flower 
And Sttter’a Sonne to William Conqoerour. 

To the Honour of God I did edifie 
The Foundation of thia Monaatery, 

The ninth yeS^ of thia my Foundation 
God changed my Life to hu heavenly Manaioo 
tn the Year of our Lord being gone 
A Tfaouaand one hundred and one 
I ehenged thU Idfe verily 
The XVII Dale of Jul;^ 

The Earls of Chatter, who were interred in the Chapter* 
House, besides the above N(d>leman, werej “ Handle the First, 
or De Mesebina, who died in 1 IfiS; Randle the Second, or 1^ 
Gemouns, who Was poisoned, in 115d, by William Peverell: 
Hugh Cyvelioc, vbo died itrll^l: Randle the lliird. 
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or De BlundcviUo, wlio died, in 1232, at Wallingford, whifrre hH 
bcnveU were buried; bis heart was placed in tha abbey of 
Dieulacres, Staifordshire, and his body transported fo Chester: 
and, finally, John Scot, who, in 1237, underwent the fate of 
Handle the Second. So that every Earl of iJie Norman line was 
clq-,ysitcd here, excepting Richard, who perished by shipwreck in 
1120 ”* 


I’he privilege of protecting criminals from pimishmont seems 
never to have belonged to this Abbey in that full inauuor 
in which it was possessed by many other religious houses. It 
appears to have atforded only a temporary sanctuary, anvl that 
but for the short period of the celebration of the feast in honor 
of St. Werburgh. Hugh l.upus gave orders that no thief, or 
malefactor, should be attached, or punished, during the time of 
ihc fair held on this occasion, unless he committed some new 
offence. The vast concourec of loose people attracted through this 
indemnity,' proved of singular advantage to the third Earl Randle, 
who being surrounded in the Castle of lUiudland by a Welsh 
army, and in great danger, dispiitchcd a messenger to Roger do 
Lacy, his general, or constable, for assistance. This officer, 
when he received the message, was attending the fair, and, being 
assisted by Ralph Dutton, his son-in-law, immediately collected a 
numerous body of minstrels, musicians, and various idle persons, 
who had met together in consequence of tlic privilege. With this 
motley assemblage he marcJteU in battle ai'ray towards the casttc; 
and the Wcli-h^ who liud\ discovered him at. a distance, and 
deemed them^lvi^ too few to support an attack from the multi®' 
tuda that accompanied him>’raised t^ sjege# and retired with 

♦ 

prccipiutioii.. 


llic Earl, on .his retuht reWaitfed the service of 

l*acy, by giving him full j)ower over all the instruments of his 
pr«ervation, “ ihagisterium oi/ntitm Iccatorum 'Ct mcretricam 
totii^s CEaTurstiiRE;" and, by the terms of his grant, he was 
mnpouered tex require and enforce the altcndun«;Of all the must- 
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rhe particalvi of the deada of this iniispioot line irty b« seen h» 
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tlans atid ‘minstrels of the county on ereiy nnnivcr^iy of the 
Earl's release, which was also the festival of St. John the llaptist. 
“ llie musicians, &c. were to play before him end his heirs for 
ever, in a procession to the church of St. John; and, after divine 
service, to the place where he kept his court. The minstrels were 
then to be examined concerning their lives and conversation; and 
whether any oif them played without annual licence from their 
Ijorcl, or whether they had heard any words among their fellows 
tending to his dishonor.'** 

. This solemnity w'Rs annually celebrated till about the middle 
of the last century; and many people now living remember the 
regular procession of the minstrels. The courts were held by 
the steward of the Dutton family, which had derived the above 
privileges from Hugh do Dutton, on ^hom they had devolved 
from John de Lacy, son of the person who originally possessed 
them. Four bottles of wine, and a lance, were usually claimed 
by the Duttons from the minstrels at the times of the feast, to- 
getlicr with a fccof fourpcnce-halfpcnny; and for every merefr/x 
in Cheshire, and in the city of Chester, officium suum exerceiitCj 
fburpcnce. Tlie minstrel jurisdiction of the Duttons of Che¬ 
shire has been acknowledged as lawful by our Parliaments, even 
so late as tlio seventeenth of George the Second; and in many of 
the vagrant acts, a clause “ saving of their rights” has been inserted. 

The privileges that resulted to the minstrels throug|i the above 

t 

occun*encc, were in all probability a primary cause of the esli- 
mation in which the famous dramatic interludes called Mysteries 
were held by the inhabitants of this city. They were originally 
compo^d by Randal Iliggenet, a monk of Chester, in the years 
1327 and 1328, mLtifm; but the author, by very active exer¬ 
tions, procured permission to exhibit them in English, fiom his 
Holiness the Pope, whom he three times visited’ at Rome for the 
puq>osc. Other Mysteries were ciild tyme devised and 
tnade, hot only for the augmentation and incrccs of the holy 
and catholic’ faitli> and to exhort the minds of tlic common 
people, to good devotion and holscme doctrine, but also for the ^ 
• commonwelth 

. . • PcnnaAi't Tour. 
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commonweltb of this citty, by Sir llenxy, FnuicoB^ aoometyme 
ttionke there, who gat of Clement, then Bokhop of Borne, 1000 
dayes of pardon, and of the Bushop of Chester at that tyme, 
forty dayes of pardon, to every person rcsorbng in peaceable 
manner to heare the sayd playee; which were instituted to the 
honor of Cod, by John Amway, th^ Mayor of Chester, his 
brethren, and whole cominalty theteof, to be brought forth, 
declared, and played, at the cost and charges of the craftsmen and 
occupations pf the sayd citty, &c.* 

The Mysteries alluded to in this extract were in number tv^enty- 
£vc. They begun with the Creation, and the fall of Lucifer, and 
ended with the general Judgment of the World; but they have 
not descended to our deys, says Mr. Pennant, in the words of 
the ori^na] deviser. 1 he language and the poetry being grown 
obsolete, they were altered to that of the time for the perfor¬ 
mance of the year l£00, and were acted by the craftsmen of 
the twenty-five companies, who were all dressed in suitable habits. 
** On this occauon," continues our author, “ the drapiers en¬ 
acted the Creation of the World. Adam and Eve appeared lite¬ 
rally naked, and weie aof asAatnedy till after the fall, when tfiey 
proposed, according to the stage direction, to make themselves 
tttiligacula afoUtSy qu^s tegamus pudenda, and make their %p- 
poarance with an apron of fig-leaves.*' The scene of action of 
these unintentionally impious absurdities seems to have been the 
church. 

Besides the Cathedral and St. Oswald's, Chester contains 
eight Parilh Churches; but of these $t. John's only is entitled to 
paiticular notice. This structure stands without the walls, on 
th« Mst side of the city, and is repoi^ to have been founded 
by King Ethelred In the year tiSp, on being admonished in a 
>ision to erect it on a spot where he should find a white hind. 
This building, when entire,* was a spacious and magnificent ]^le, 
in the fi>rm of a cross; but both the north and south transepts haVe 
been destroyed; and great pan of the east end was demolished 

. by 

* gee Vroclsmattoa of tbs Clerk of ihe Pentice in the reign of Henry the 

Eighth. H«rl. MSg soig. 
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^ k Tb^ igtiini of 

^ ^ <«iat Wd ^ ^ 

^ pickftft^ioe'eiibet H&e mv^ |s, 
D^l^r^ by iiia«sy colum^ Sftxoli ‘'arckes. On one aid* 
m tbe tower, at tbo wkt ei^, tho leg^qd rcfipectiRg tiio 
iiC ^ atitictuio itt^jpapresctttod by tba o| a man ai^ a ^ 

dikd, Hus churcb was G(4|e|jiate; iXti^ «t tba DusolodDn, was** 
^voBseacd by a dean» sovan canons, aevtn vtears, two detkSi 
Ibor chonsten, and vdxl^ sarva^ta Its annual revtauea' 
were SSL l^s. 4d. So<tie* part of the buildings, and the 

site of tbe coUega, were granted by <2il^ Elisabeth to John 
Pdrtescue. 

' tiniolJ, the last King of the Saxon race, h said, by Giraidut 
to have ended bis days near this church. His wo^ 
atf, ^ Hiarolde had many woundes, and Inst hys left eye with 
Ibt stjsadce of an arrowe, and uas overcome; and ysCaped to 
the COputrey of Chester, and lived there holylie, as men trowoth, 
an Anker's \yf&t in Saynt James’s cell fast by St. John's Churcli, 
and lande a good ende, as yt was knowen by hys Inst confesMon/* 
enihte&ca of a small ancient budding, which impends over a 
high cliff oaliho^honth of the church-yard, end is called Ihb 
Attchorilcigcp ka beeh adduced as a proof of this absurd tale; but 
the buildiog was ^irfi^hkbly nothing moifc thap a chapel, erected 
o^er somcirtribJt's Ttdreat. The rock was, pq^hstpsi their burial* 
|dace; for bb<li« have been found deposited in it, in coffin* 
shaped cavitfes. 

CkAtt which stands w>thin the walls, on the south¬ 
west city, seems to hai^ been rebuilt on tbc Koiman 

1, of tbe Conqueror, and enlarged considerably beyond the 
h’oeentHed when possessed by the Saxons. It consists ol 
iklppte and lower ward: the entrance to each is defended by 
round tower. >Vithm the prcckcts of the 
W&tHU* atb sonm square tuwen of Ko^ntau archifeutut^' 
w^psae pwyecdoDS at the comens slightly salieot'' 'lihe 

upper 



* *' In towns the appelUttoD of Mtan was given to » work fenced with pe- 
lisedoes, tnd lomeumea muoary, covering the auburbi; but m csttlet, wu tbs 
space immcdiitely within the outer wtlli.** 4Wiysitu^ 
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tip]x»r nmm of one of the towers, called Julius Cassar’s, has a 
vaulted roof, with elegant and slender couples running down the 
wall, and nesting on round pillars, which, from their style and 
Icnuty of execution, arc sujtposed to have been of the workman- 
shij) < f llic same architect who built the f^iapter-house. The re- 
niniiiing j>iirtof this court Is occupied by the arscmvl, batteries, and 
iiubimble buildings. 

Ihe noble apartment called Hugh Lupus’s Hall, stood on the 
cast side of the Lower Ward. The roof was supjjorted by w'ood- 
work, carved in a bold style, and resting on strong brackets. 
The length of tlic room w'us almost 99 feet; its brcadih 4:5, and 
its lioight proportionable. I'hesc dimensions seem to have 
been well suited to the character of the first Norman ICarl, and 
to the greatness of his hospitality, which acknowledged no bounds. 

He was not only liberal,” says Ordericus, “ but profuse. He 
did not carry a family wdth him, but an canny. He kept no ac¬ 
count of receipts or disbursements, but was perpetually wasting his 
estates; cjkI was jnuch fonder of falconers and huntsmen, than of 
cultivators of the land, and Jioly men.” Adjoining to this build¬ 
ing was a smaller one, where the chancery c<»uit of the county 
palatine was held, and where the petty Sovereigns of the Palati¬ 
nate assembled in council with their eight Barons. These build¬ 
ings were taken down a few yeans ago, to make room for that 
magnificent structure the new (.'ounty Gj.oI, whicJi is scarcely ex¬ 
ceeded by any ether in the kingdom. It is built with white frci*- 
stone, and contains five Yards, with a w'orking-room and two day- 
rooms in each; having sepaiate apartments for the women aiu^ 
dcbtois. The number of solitary cells I'or condemned criminals is 
fourteen. 1‘hc principal charge incurred in building this fabric, 
was defrayed by the income arising from the river Weaver Navi¬ 
gation. 

The Castle is garrisoned by two companies of invalids; and 
has a Oovemor, Lieutenant-Governor, and Constable. The lat¬ 
ter hoids his place for .liie, and, strictly s|>eakihg, is the keeper 
of the prison, but appoints a deputy. The punishment of pres¬ 
sing to death, or the pdneforte ct dwre, for standing mute when 

arraigned. 
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arraigned,-is said, by Air. Pennant, to have originated wiihin 
the walls of the ol<l gaol. I'he statute, for the purpose wiw 
made by Kdwurd the Second, in whoso fourth yottr, one //i/nw, 
son of John, of the Wooxlhou^cs^ was dmrgcd with burning his 
ow'n hor.'ics, and carrying away the goods. He stood niiUc; and 
a Jury, as usual, was inipanncUed^ who decided, that he could 
speak if he thought proper, and he was tluTcforc imprisoned <td 
dktam. This wa*^ an ironical term, expressive of the sad sus¬ 
tenance the sufi'ercr was allowed, which on the jOi-st day, was 
thivc moi'bols of the worst blead; on the second, three diauglits 
of water out of the next puddle; and this was to be oUcrnately 
his daily diet till he wa-s bereft of ide, John dc Morgan, ron- 
jniiible of the castle, afterwards testilied, that the aforesaid Adam 
was dead addkiam: and the statute for pmA'/z/g-to death was 
then nnule, as being a mode of punislunent less horrible than 
starving. The su[)Cvior wisdom and Innnanity of modern times 
have again orestsioned the law to be altered, and (lie pri-^oner \vh« 
relumes to plead, is now adjudged to suBer the same punislmient 
that is nttached to conviecioii, 

TIum’C is a singularity in the manner of tixatmcnt of the 
piisoneis wh* arc relieved by eapitul puniKhmeiit out of tlieir 
dreadful cells, wlneh merits mention, 'rhcy arc dclivereil by 
the constable, or his deputy, at a stone called Ghxcrs Stonf^ 
idiout ninety yards distant from the outward gate, into the hands 
of the shoritVs of the city, who receive them at that stone, 
which is the cxticme limit of the castle precincts, and from 
thence convey them to the place of execution, of which they 
also have the charge/** This custom has been variously ex¬ 
plained. One account ;uscrihes it to the lawless conduct of tfm 
eitijccr.s, who formerly rescued a felon in l.is way to the gallows, 
juid are said to have liad the disagreeable duty of executing uM 
criminals, whether of the county or the shire, indicted on tlicm 
as a punishment. Another, and perhaps the most nilional ac¬ 
count, is, that wlitMi the city was sepamtrd from the ca^lc by 

the 

• * 

Pennant’s Tour in tVaU*i. 
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the charter of Henry the Seventh^ and left as an appurtenance 
to the shire> the citizens were so extremely tenacious of their 
independent rights, that they undertook the execution of crimi- 
ualb, rather than suffer the county.officers to exercise authority 
of any kind within their precincts* The small outlet, or street, 
leading to Glovers Stone, appertains to the castle, and being thus 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the city, is chiefly inhabited by 
non-freemen. 

The IVaiU round Chester are in circuit one mile, three quar¬ 
ters, and one hundred and one yard;. They ore the only attire 
specimens of ancient fortidcation, those of Carlisle excepted, in 
Great Britain, but are now only preserved for the puiposcs of re¬ 
creation. The continued walk on the top affords a great vanety 
of prospect. The Welsh mountains, the Cheshire hills of Brox- 
ten, and the insulated rock of Bceston, crowned with its castle, 
the rich ffat interposed, and the perpetually changing views uf the 
river/’ are the most prominent and striking objects in this favorite 
tour. The expcnce of the repairs is defrayed by cettain imposts 
called murage duties, collected, at the Custom-liousei on all mer¬ 
chandize brought from beyond sea into the port of Chester. The 
whole annual revenue is about 2001. great part of which arises 
from the duty on Irish linens; though the sum levied is only two¬ 
pence for one hundred yards. 

The Gates were anciently under the protection of the Earls of 
Shrewsbury, Oxford, and Derby, and the principal Magistrates of 
the city: the guard was maintained by tolb, exacted from stran¬ 
gers at each entrance. The Dee Bridge* is an ancient structure, 
with seven arches of disumilar workmanship; but probably 
comport of it is older than the Conquest, as it appears, from the 
Domesday'-Book, that the Provost had orders to summon one 
man from each hide of land in the county, in order to rebuild 
it; and in case of the non-appearance of the person summoned, 
his Lord was to forfeit forty shillings to the Kinf and Earl. The 
City MiUs stand at the north end of the bridge, and are supplied 

with 

* The annexed Print represents (hh Bridge, tog^er with the South Gate, the 

City Mills, and part of tbe^cw Gaol. 
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With >Vatcr by & current formed by a great dam or causeway, 
^vhic^^ crosses the river obliquely, and causes a fall of thirteen 
feet, 'riicsc mills, with the causeway, were founded by Earl 
Lupus, and retained by his successors* and afterwards by the 
Karls of Chester of tl>e ro3'nl line. Edward the Black Prince 
granted tliem to Sir Ilowci y Fwyall^ in rewaid for his bravery 
at tiio Battle of Poitiers, where he took the Trench King prisoner, 
I’lic revenues were then very consideniblc, as every inhabitant 
of the city, with the cxce[i^^ >n of the tenants of the Abbey, was 
restricted from grinding his corn at any other place. The pre- 
S('iit extensive premises, which arc regarded as extremely 
coinj)lct<‘ in their constmclion, were erected a few years ago, 
the <ild mills having been burnt down. The city is chiefly sup¬ 
plied with water from the adjoining works, which raise it from 
the river into a reservoir, whence it flows through pipes into the 
houses. 

'J’lie Norman Karls iiivcsled Chester with great privileges, all 
which were confirmed by Henry the 'Iliird, in whose reign its 
governinont assumed the form of a regular Corporation. Edward 
the First exb'uded its liberties, and bestowed the city, with its 
aj'purlonanCvs, ^c. on its citizens and their heirs, to be holtleii 
of him and lus heirs forever, on the annual payment of 1001. 
I'xUsard the Ihird confirmed all the former grants, and gave 
tlu* city all the vacant lauds within its liberties, with jiower 
fo erect buildings on them. Edward the Black Prince proscri¬ 
bed its boundaries, wliich extend in circumference about 
vight miles*. Iliehard the Second granted many new privileges; 
and, on hb deposition, Henry, the young Prince of Walc.^, 
confirmed all the former charters, and afterwards invested the 
city with the profits of murage, and bridge-tower, or gate, (where 
tolls were collected,) durante bene placito. The confirmation of 
prior immunities, given to Chester by Henry the Sixth, records 
.a melancholy decrease of its commerce through* ihe choak- 
ing of the creek with sands, which had ilestroyed the goodness of 
its port, aiul pre\ented the influx of foreign merchants. Tlu's**' 
circumstanco influenced the King to remit ICl. of the siTicicrt 
VoT.. n. P (cc- 
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fce-fann rent. The continued distresses of the city for many 
years after this period, induced Henry the Seventh, in 150^, to 
make a second remission of its annual rent, which was then de¬ 
creased in the sum of 801. He also bestowed a new charter on 
its inhabitants; separated the city from the county, and granted 
it several of the most valualde privileges winch if now enjoys. 
'I'his charter was confirmed by Queen Elizabeth; but afterwards 
surrendered by the Corporation, and again renewed by Janies tlie 
Firet. I’hc last charter was granted in the year l6'76', by Charles 
the Second. 

The government of Chester is vested in a Corporation, consist¬ 
ing of a Mayor, Recorder, two Sheriffs, tWjenty-four Aldermen, 
and forty Common Councilmcn, two of whom arc Ltare-lookvrSj 
whose oflice it is, to inform of all persons exercising trades within 
the city without being freemen. The two senior officers are Mu- 
rengers, or rcccivci*s of the murage-duties, for repairing the walls; 
and two are 'Ireasurers, who are usually next in succession to the 
Mayor. 'J’hcre are likewise a Sword-bearer, and a Macc-bcarcr, 
and various other inferior officers. 

The Corporation, or Guild of Chester, originally consisted of 
twenty-four companies of Merchants and Artificers; over each 
coin])any presided an Alderman, who, according to the ancient 
customs, wiis elected annually. These, with the Sheriff’s, (who 
were appointed by 'the Earls,) the persons who collected the 
murago-duties, and two officers, called the Keepers of the Guild, 
were all who were connected with the government of the city, 
till the twenty-sixth of Henry the Third, when Sir Walter Lynett 
was chosen Mayor, and the office has been ever since continued. 
At that period the right of electing the principal officers of the 
Corporation was possessed by the citizen-freemen, and this privi¬ 
lege was confiriucd by the charter granted by Henry the Seventh, 
in the year 150(); but it was afterwards frequently violated through 
the unwise, though grateful, conduct of the citizens, who per¬ 
mitted those Aldermen that served them faithfully, to retain their 
re-jjpctivc offices longer than the time prescribed by custom and 
the Constitution, Many abuses followed this infringement of tliq 
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privilege of annual election; an<l tlie right itself being suppbscd to 
be abrogated by the new clinrtcr granted by Charles the Second, 
the Corporation assumed the exclusive power of electing into their 
own body. 

This proceeding generated a most violent animosity between the 
citizens and the Coi’jioration; and many attempts were m:u1c by 
the former to recover their lost privilege, but without success, 
till after the abdication of the throne by James the Second. 
The charter of restitution granted by bis successor, restored the 
ancient franchises of the City, and among them, that of the an¬ 
nual election of its principal oflicers l>y the citizens at large; but 
this was again violated, and at Iciigth lost in the year l6\98, when 
the citizens were convened, and, after choosing the whole body of 
the Corporation, were persuaded to vote that they should continue 
in their qffices according to ancient custom; this was construed 
into a complete suri'cnder of the right of choice, and the Corpora¬ 
tion re-assumed the privilege of self-election, and have ever since 
possessed it. 

Several ineffectual struggles have been matio by the citizens 
for the rt’tor ^tion of tlicir former power. About twenty years 
ago a suit was instituted in the Court of King’s Bench, by Mr. 
John Kddowes, suppo^t^ed by other cithsen-freemen, against an 
Alderman and Common Cojincilnian who had been chosen by the 
Coipomiion. 'llic action was defended, and a decision given in 
favor of the Corporation"; but Mr; Eddowes having removed the 
cause by appeal to the House of Lords, the ylftiict was re¬ 
versed after a l^g and solemn hearing, and a decree made 
that the old charter of Henry the Scvcntli was the only legal 
one. Both pfttties were adjudged to pay their costs. But, so 


far arc the clitics ft‘om recovering their rights, that the Cor¬ 
poration elect ^hefdr^. The Members of Parliament 

are chosen by th^j' atjarge.. ■ The number of voters is 

about 1000. ; 


The duty of the Lcave-tobkcrs'!is ^nerally performed by the 
Yeoknen of ike which ». ancient building, situated 


near the^ juftetion of the four principal streets in the centre of 

■■■'■' ' 1>2 - ■ - the 
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the city, and Mippnsod to occupy some portion of tlic site of the 
Roman Pra'toninn. Within this structure all the business under 
the co^niztUice of a Justice of the Peace is transacted. Here 
also the Shenffe and Recorder dotcrrninc civil causes; hut the 
courts of session, crown-mote, and port-mote, arc held in a spa¬ 
cious and convenient room over the Exchange. This edifice 
was built about the end of the seventeenth century, during 
the Mayoralty of Colonel Robert Whitley, who gcncuiusly gave 
tlie pcr<|uisitcs of his oflice towards defraying the expences. I'he 
Alayor, assisted by tlie Recorder, is Judge both in the crown- 
' mote and port-mote court, and possesses the jurisdiction over all 
criminal causes, but treason. The room where the courts arc held, 
or Common-Hall, is embellished with several portraits of Recor¬ 
ders, and other persons who have been popular in this city. 
Among them are those of Sir Thomas Grosvenor, Sir Robeit 
(irosvenor, Sir Richard Grosvenor, ancestors to the present Lord 
Grosvenor; RogerCamebratch, P'sq. John Egerton, Esq. 'Fhomas 
Cholmondclcy, Esq. and Robert Townshend, Esq, The elections 
of the city Magistrates and Members of Parliament are held in this 
building; and here likewise the Body-Corporate assemble to make 
bye-laws for governing the city, managing the public buildings, 
and directing the chanties. 

Near the Exchange is the Enghe-HousCf a neat fabric, with 
dated columns, and a rich Corinthian cornice. The dre-engims 
are preserved in order at the expence of the Corporation. In 
the square opposite the Exchange, the market for dsh and vege-, 
tables is kept. Salmon was formerly sold here in stick profusion, 
that masters were frequently restricted, by a clause in the in¬ 
dentures, from giving it to their apprentices more than twice a 
wei'k. At a small distance from the Exchange are the three 
flesh Shambles, which occupy a considerable portion of tho 
street. Here the country butchers urC permitted to sell meat on 
market days. On the top of ode of the Shambles is a spacious 
cistern, or reservoir, wbich'^is supplicchwith water from the works 
at the bridge, for tho use of the inhabitants of the'higher'parts'of 
the city. 
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The principal charitable institution of Chester is the Blue-Coat 
JJospitalf which is situated near the North-Gate, and was found¬ 
ed, in 170G, by Bishop Stratford, and endowed for the cumplctu 
maintenance of thirty-five bo)'S for four years: a sufficient sum 
was allowed to bind them apprentices at the expiration of that 
time. In the year 1781 the revenues of this Hospital received an 
augmentation, and it was proposed that the additional income 
should be expended in teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
to sixty out-scholars, instead of applying it to enlarge the num¬ 
ber of thc»se educated in the house. This plan was efl’ceted in 
1783, and appeared to be attended with such beneficial conse¬ 
quences, that some time afterwards the number was increased to 
120. These are received at nine years of age, and when of two 
years standing, fifteen of the most deserving arc annually elected 
as in-scholars for two years. They are taught by two masters; 
but at so little cxpence, though each boy is furnished wiih books 
and a green cap, that the whole yearly charge docs not amount 
to 1001. Here is likewise a Bliic-School for the education of ten 
girls, supported by ladies. Eight of the girls are maintained in 
board, lodging, and cloaths; but the others are only cloatlied: 
when they leave school, they arc placed out to service, and forty 
shillings given to each. 

Various alms-houses arc dispersed through the city. The chief 
of these is for forty decayed freernen, of sixty years of age, and 
upwards, who are allowed 41. annually, and a gown every third 
year. Mr. Owen Jones, one of the donors to this charity, be¬ 
queathed tlic profits of an estate in Denbighshire to the poor of 
the several city companies, who were to receive it in rotation an¬ 
nually. The yearly value'of this bequest was originally but a few 
pounds; but the discovery and working of a rich lead mine on the 
estate, have so itnprovpd tiie receipts, that the annual income is 



'i'lie lnjir7nar^ is a handsome Structure, pleasantly situated in an 

•% ^ 

airy $pot, on the west side of the city. It originated from a.bcquest 
,of 3001. left by Dr. SOTtford,q/' the Archdeacoiny 
pf Rkhmundj and has been incieaseid by voluntary cootributlons, 
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Before the present building could be prepared for the reception 
of patients, a temporary Infirmary was established in Northgate- 
Strect, in the year 1756. The new Infirmary was opened on the 
nineteenth of May, 1761, and has been supported by such libe¬ 
ral subscriptions, tliat the managers have been enabled to admi¬ 
nister relief to many thousand persons. The utility of this insti¬ 
tution was increased a few yeai*s since, by the admission of fever- 
patients, for whom a distinct ward was appropriated, and due 
^prccautionaiy means employed to prevent any infectious particles 
from communicating with the other parts of the house.’ The 
whole establishment is conducted in a judicious and praise-worthy 
manner. 

A Benevolent institution, of a nature before unknown in Eng¬ 
land, was began in this city in tlie year 1778. Its objects were 
to prevent ibe natural small-pox from becoming dangerous at 
Chester, by promoting a general inoculation at stated periods; 
and to keep it from spreading wherever it should break out, by 
the observance of certain rules drawn up for the occasion. Sub¬ 
scriptions ncrc liberally bestowed for the purposes of this society; 
and the rules, when steadily observed, were found to be fully 
efiicacious in arresting the progress of contagion; yet the siipine- 
ness of the people, and their superstitious rejection of the offer 
of free-inoculation, rendered the scheme abortive, and it was at 
length abandoned *. the projected plans for its revival have been 
completely superseded by the introduction of the Vaccine disease, 
or cow-pox. 

Chester is distinguished as a sort of provincial Metropolis,'many^ 
of the gentry of the neighbouring counties making it a place of 
occasional residence. Its poorer classes of inhabitants are chiefly 
occupied in the trades common to a great town inhabited by opu¬ 
lent families. The only manufacture of consequence is that of 
gloves, which are made in vast numbers, princi])ally by women. 
Here is also a small manufactory of tobacco-pipes, an iron-foundry, 
snun'-mills, and some establishments for ship-building, which fur¬ 
nish additional employment. The latter business is carried on to 
gn’at advantage, many vessels, from 100 to 500 tons, being built 

yearly. 
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yearly. These, in point of strength and beauty, are reckoned as 
complete and durable as those built in any other port in the king¬ 
dom: the materials arc entirely of British oak. A shot manufac¬ 
tory was likewise established in 1801. 

The maritime business of Chester chiefly consists of the Irish 
and coasting trades, with a small portion of trade to foreign parts. 
The quantities of linen-cloth imported from Ireland are very 
great; and, for the better accommodation of the IMerchants, .a 
new Hall was erected in the year 177S: this is a handsome square 
brick building, iticlosing a spacious area, and containing ] 11 shops. 
Besidt's linen, the commodities imported, arc, wood, hides, tallow, 
feathers, butter, provisions, and other articU«, from Ireland; 
groceries frcim London; timber, hemp, flax, iron, and tallow, 
from the Baltic; kid and lamb skins from Leghorn; fruit, oil, 
barilla, and cork, from Spain and Portugal: and from the latter 
a large quimtity of wine, which is the principal article of foreign 
import. The exports arc, coal, lead, lead-ore, calamine, cop¬ 
per-plates, cast iron, and vast quantities of cheese, l-'rom the 
large cheese warehouse on the river, vessels are laden at stated 
periods with cargoes for London. The limits of the port extend 
on the Clieshf re side of the Dee, as far as the end of the Wirral; and 
on the Flintshire side, to the mouth of the river Clwyd ; yet the 
number of ships belonging to it is but small, notwithstanding the 
foregoing enumeration of commercial objects. 

The Port of Chester was much improved during the last cen¬ 
tury. The great breadth of the estuary of the Dee, and the 
comparative smallness of the body of water flowing through it, 
Temlcred it liable to be choaked up with the sand brought in by 
the tide, and this gradually took place to such a degree, that in 
the year l6*74, vessels of twenty tons could scarcely reach the 
town; and ships of burtlieii were obliged to lie under Ncston, 
ten miles lower down, which Was the origin of that assemblage 
of houses on the adjacent shore, called Park-Cate. In that year 
a plan was formed by Mr. Andrew Varreaton, to make a new 
channel for the river, and at the same time, to recover u large 
tract of land from the sea; by embankment. Betwmi the years 
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1730 and 17-^0, a company was established to execute this pro-r 
ject; and different powers were granted by various acts of Par- 
lianjent; but the first operations were so expensive, that many 
subscrilwrs were obliged to sell their shares at ,90l. per cent, loss; 
but the concern thus falling into the hands of fewer and wealthier 
persons, w^as afterwards nearly effected. A fine canal was made, 
protected by vast banks, in which the river is confined, for the 
space of ten miles, with such a depth of water, as to allow ves¬ 
sels of 350 tons burthen to come up to the quays at spring tide. 
The cross-embankments made at the same time, have preserved 
a considerable quantity of land from the sea; and fiourishing 
farms now occupy the space that was formerly bare? sand, covered 
every tide by the water. Two ferries across the Canal, or New 
Bivor, preserve the communication with the opposite counties 
of Wales, 

The population of this city, on an enumeration made in the 
year 1781, was found to be 14,8^0: of this number, 6*339 were 
males, and 8521 females; and by various calculations drawn from 
the bills of mortality, its proportional healthiness appears to be 
considerably greater than that of most other towns in England. 
*l’his may possibly be ascribed to two causes, independent of the 
salubrity of the air: these arc the situation of the buildings on a 
dry sand-stone rock, and the far less proportion of poor inhabi¬ 
tants, than that in places whose chief support arises from manu¬ 
factures. Under the late act, the number of inhabitants returned 
was 15,052 ; and that of houses 3194- “ In Chester the birtki 
are equally disproportionate as the deaths to the existing number.”*^ 
The religious sects are associated in the different classes of PihK- 

0 if*' 

byterians, Indv‘:emlents, Quakers, Methodists, (Catholics, &hd 
the followers of Emanuel Swedenbourg. •' 

One custom of the populace of Ch^ter deserres the severest 
reprehension. This is the savage diversion of Bull-baiting, 
which is annually practised in thp very c^tre of the city, near 

the 

* Aikin*s Description of the Country round Manchester. This Work, and 
Pennant's Tour in Wales, and Tour from Chester to LondoOi were the pitu- 
ripal authorities consulted fdr the above account of ChesUr. 
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the junction of the four principal streets; and previous to the 
mayoralty of Dr. William Cowper, in 1754, was sanctii)iied l.y the 
presence of the Mayor and Corporate Officers in their official liabi- 
liments. The above gentleman had tlie merit of preventing the at¬ 
tendance of tlic Corporation; and an attempt was made about 
twenty-two years aftenvards, by Alderman Broadhurst, to repress 
this relic of feudal barbarism entirely; but the magistracy was too 
feeble to dispc'rsc the multitudes that assembled to cclebnile the 
tlegradmg exfabition, and it is still sulTorcd to continue. 

Between the walls of the city, on the west side, and ihe river, 
is an extensive meadow, called the ilood-cyc, or Island of the 
CVo.w, which vvas formerly the Cawpus Martins of the Chester 
youth, who here performed the various exercises of archery, run¬ 
ning, leaping, and wrestling. They likewise on this spot exhibit¬ 
ed gallant and romantic triumphs, and occasionally exerted their 
activity and strength in mock-fights, and other military spectacles. 
Tile priise of emulation in the sports here celebrated was a Stands 
fird; but in the year l6'0p, the amusements assumed another 
form, and the mimic war was succeeded by horse-racing, which 
has continued to be the occasional diversion of the citizens to the 
present penod. The first prizes given, after the suppression of 
the pageant, appears to have been a bell and a bowl, to be run 
for on St. George’s Day, 'I’hese, in the above year, were pro¬ 
vided by the Sheriffs of the city, and were brought down to the 
Rood-eye with much solemnity and pomp.* No situation can be 
more admirably adapted for a race-course than this: the whole 
meadow lying like an amphitheatre immediately beneath the wnlls; 
,ai)d being also commanded by the high banks on the ojipositc side 
of the river. The annual meeting is held at the beginuiiu; of !\lay, 
and generally continues for four' or five days. Several subscrip¬ 
tion-purses, of fifty guineas each, arc given as prizes; and a silver 
punch-bowl, of the same valucy is bestowed by the Corporation 
us the city-plate, and^ is annttaUy run fur on St. George's Day, 
old style. ^ Ou 

* Two yem before thU, tn 1607, at the racee near York, says Mr. Pennant, 
** a bell was the reward of victory, whence came the provtfb fur success of 
any kind^ to bear the IdL*'^ Tour ales, p. 193. 
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On the wcsf bide of the Rood-eye is the CiVy Worhltouscy or 
lloose of Industry, a spacious and useful building, erected in tlie 
year 1757. The charges of 01*001100 were defrayed with money 
raised hy the city on life annuities. The divisions and internal 
arrangements of this structure are very commodious; and the in¬ 
mates contribute towards their own support, by the manufacture 
of coarse linen, and some other articles. I’hc poor of some of 
the neighbouring districts are received into this house, in pursu¬ 
ance of an agreement between the governor and the overseers of 
the respective parishes. 

This city has given birth to several eminent characters: among 
the most distinguished may be named Dn. Wii.liam Cowper, 
a Physician, who made some collccfions towards a history of 
Chester, and published a few tracts on the subject; the Rev. 
John Downjiam, author of Christian [Varfare; the inge¬ 
nious and eminent mathematicians, Edward Bverewood, and 
Samuel Molyneux. 

Edward Brerewood, the son of a respectable glover, 
who was thrice Mayor of Chester, was bom in the year 1555; 
and having received the early rudiments of education at the Free 
Grammar-School in this city, was sent to Brazen-Nose College, 
Oxford, where he took his degrees in arts, and afterwards re¬ 
moved to St. Mary's IJall.y, Mis indefatigable attention to the ab¬ 
struse sciences, procured liim tlic honor of being appointed the first 
Gresham Professor of Astronomy. This promotion caused his 
removal to London, where he pursued his studies with unabated 
perseverance ; but though possessed of a very extensive know- 
ledge, never favored the w'orld with any of his own performance*. 
He died of a fever at the age of forty-eight. Several of his maiiu* 
scripts were afterwards published by his nephew, Robert Brere- 
wood. Hib principal works are, “ De Ponderibus, et Pretiies 
Veterum nummonim,” &c. and “ Enquiries touching the Diver¬ 
sities of l.<mguago and Religion." 

Samvel Molyxevx was born In the year 168^; His father 
was the celebrated M'illiam Molyneux, the companion and 
friend of Sir William Petty, of Flamsteadj and of Lockc. Tho 

plan 
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plan of education recommended by the works of the latter, was 
pui-sucd in the tuition of the young Molyneux, and attended with 
complete sudeess. His early attainments were marked by ’manly 
intelligence^ and the increase of his years was accompanied by 
proportionate wisdom. When advanced to manhood, he had the 
fume of being one of the most accomplished characters of his age. 
He was cliosen Secretary to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George the Second, and had a residence assigned him at Kew, 
where, in concert with Mr. Bradley, he devoted considerable at> 
tention to the study of his favorite science, astronomy, and to the 
improvement of the glasses of telescopes, which before his time 
appear in a certain degree to have been formed at random. He 
also invented an accurate instrument for determining the annual 
parallax of the fixed stars; but being appointed a Commissioner 
of the Admiralty, in the midst of his ingenious employments, he 
was constrained, by the pressure of national business, to relinquish 
his accustomed pursuits. The change of his studies seems neither 
to have suited his inclinations nor liis genius, and his death very 
shortly followed his promotion. His papers were published by 
Dr. Smith, in his complete Treatise of Optics, 

OvEiiLEiGii Hall, the scat of Mrs. Cowper, widow of the 
late Thomas Cowper, Esq. Recorder of Chester, is situated about 
oUc mile from that city, on the road to Flint. In the year 1‘230 
it formed part of the possessions of the Barons De.Monto Alto. 
In 14'60 it was leased to Ellis ap Did ap Grilhth, whose descen¬ 
dant, IMatthew JCUis, then lessee, and Gentleman of the Body 
Guard to Henry the Eighth, purchased the estate ftom the Crown 
in the year 1545. It continued in this family for nearly a century, 
when it was conveyed by the marriage of Isabella, daughter of 
Matthew Ellis, Esq. to Thomas Cowper,* Esq. of Chester. The 

last 

. * This family is descended from Thomasi a younger son of the Cowpers, 
of Strode, in Sussex, who, as one of the Bed-chamber to Arthur, the eldest 
brother of Henry the Eighth, attended that Prince to Chester in August, 149B. 
Before the end of the year, he married Isabella, daughter and heiress uf Richard 
Goodman, Esq. then Mayor of the city. Their descendants have ever since 
continued in Chester, and have repeatedly served in all the uliices of the Cur- 
poraiiou, and represented the city in Parliament. 
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Just male heir of this family died in July, ITSS; and, on the 
death of his >\id()w, the house and estate will descend to a branch 
of the Chohmmdfli’ySy w'ho are related to the Cowpere by mar¬ 
riage. The ancient Manor-House, which was of timber, and very 
spacious, wa5 demolished during the siege of Chester. Tlic pre¬ 
sent hlansion was not erected till after the Restoration: and con¬ 
siderable additions were made to it by the late owner. It contains 
a good Library, and a great number of old portraits, and parti¬ 
cularly some valuable ones of the Cromwell family. The principal 
of the latter are the following, the names of which are given front 
an inventory in the Library. 

Sill Oliveii CaOMWELt, uncle and godfather to the Pro¬ 
tector, a*t. iS-t, 1645. This respectable veteran was particularly 
distinguished in tlie Civil Wars, by his loyalty and opposition to 
the usurpation of his nephew. Fuller ranks him among his 
W^orthies of Huntingdon, and says, he W'as remarkable on a 
four-fold account. First, for his hosjntalityy and the 
enitrlainment he provided for King James and his retinue. 

“ Secondly, for his upright dealings in bargain and sale with 
all chapmen; so that no man, whosoever purchased land of him, 
was put to the charge of three-pence to make good bis title; yet 
he sold excellent pennyworths, insomuch that Sir John Lceman, 
(once Lord Mayor of London,) who bought the iair JManor of 
Warboisc, in this county, of him, affirmed, Uiat it was the cheap¬ 
est land that ever he bought, and yet the dearest that ever Sir 
Oliver Cromwell sold^TIiirdly, for his loyalty, always bcliolding 
the usurpation and t^anny of his nephew, god-son, and name-'* 
sake, with hatred and contempt. Lastly, for; his vivacity," Sir 
Oliver's principal scat was at Hinclunbrooke House, in thc.jCPUuty 
of Huntingdon, wdicre he was favored with several royal visits. 

I (is gracious mistress, Queen Rlizubeth, who knighted him in 
hi-st became his guest on her return from Cambridge; and 
jiiterwaids he bad the honor tp entertain James the First, in a 
most magnificent and sumptuous manner, on his accession to the 
Fjnglish throne. 'I'hc King was so highly pleoseil with his cntcr- 
tuinment, iliat be created Sir Oliver a Knight of the Bath. 


Lady 
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I.ADY Elizabeth Cromwell, first wife of Sir Oliver, and 
daughter of Sir Henry Bromley, Lord Chancellor. 

Colonel Henry Cromwell, jet. 6’0. l64^. The name 
of Henry was given to many of the eldest sons of the Cromwell 
family, in honor of their munificent patron, Hemy the Eighth. 
Henry Cromwell was the oldest son and heir to Sir Oliver, and 
evinced his iluty to his parent by a spirited and vigoums conduct 
in behalf of the Royal party. This occiisioncd his estates to bo 
sequestered; but on petitioning Parliament in l6*4-£), the house de¬ 
creed, that the fine imposed on him should be remitted. The 
Protector afterwards courted his friendship, and appointed him 
one of the asscssoi’s for the county of Huntingdon. 

Colonel John Cromwell, second son of Sir Oliver. 
This officer spent most of his time in Holland, whence he w'as 
commissioned to England, by the Prince of Wales and Prince of 
Orange, to procrastinate the execution, or save the life, of the de¬ 
throned ISfonovch. » 

William Cromwell, fourth son of Sir Oliver. Tlie life 
and death of tliis geutlcnian were both singular. He had fre¬ 
quently proved his attachment to the unhappy Charles the Fii*st, 
yet was employed by the Protector in a secret expedition to 
Denmark. 'I'lie vessel in which he embarked was cast away; 
and as he endeavoured to escape by leaping into a boat, he 
broke his arm, and very much bruised his head. His servant 
was drowned; his money and clothes all lost; and, to aggravate 
his calamity, a fever attacked him, andj||rfrom being obliged to 
conceal his name, he was for some l.tinie unable to procure as¬ 
sistance. He afterwards returned to Tmgland, and engaged in a 
plot to assassinate the Protector; but this miscarried, and Oliver 
acquitted him. His death was occasioned by the purchase of a 
new coat, the cloth of which had been brought from London, 
and was infected with the plaguC, which he caught, and died, 
in Februaiy l665. The taylor, with all his family, and about 
four hundred people at Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire, where he 
resided, fell sacrifices to tlie pestilential malady generated by thb 
fatal garment. 

Major 
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Major Jonir Hettley, represented in a large wig. 

SiK Thomas and Lady Hettley; Dr. Sparks, Pliy« 
sician; and Mr. Manley. The last is a very fine old portrait. 

lloole livatky about two miles to the north-west of Chester, 
is celebrated from having been one of the asylums, or places of 
reception, for strangers, which Hugh Lupus established soon 
after his promotion to the earldom, for the purpose of peopling 
his newly ac«iuircd dominions. This station was particularly al¬ 
lotted to the fugitives of Wales, who ftockod to the Earl's sanc¬ 
tuaries in great numbers.; Many of the discontented chiefs of 
that mountainous country who resorted here, made alliances 
with the invaders; and, to use the somewhat afiectod language 
of a late tourist, “ sublimed the race into that degree of valor, 
that, in after-times, gave the Cheshire the distinguishing title of 
^ Chief of Men, and made its land the very Seed-Tlot of Gen- 
tiUtyJ* The names of the other asylums arc Over-Marshy near 
Farndon; and Rud-IIeathy near Middlewich. By inquisitions 
returned in the reigns of the Second and Tliird Edwards, it ap¬ 
pears that the persons seeking refuge in these extensive but waste 
places, dwelt in booths or tents, and not in any permanent 
building. 

Eccleston is a village pleasantly situated on the Dee, and 
commanding a good view of Chester, which is at nearly the 
distance of two mil^s south. Previous to the Conquest, it was 
held by Edwin, a freeman; but at the period of the Domesday 
Survey, by Gilbert djjjj^'enabies, of Hugh Lupus: it is now the 
property of the Grosvenor family. From the brow of Eccleston 
Hill, is a very beautiful and extensive prospect over part of 
Shro^)sIiirc, and the vast environs of Wales and Cheshire. The 
traces of a Homan road in the tract hetw'een this village .and 
Chester arc very distinguishable; gravel, and the remains of pave¬ 
ments, being frequently dug up. It passes through Eaton Paric,- 
and crosses the Dec at Oldford. At a little distance is 

I^ATOK. 'rhis name, the most general of any in England^ 
signifies the Hamlet on the Water. At the time of the Survey, 
tliC fishery here employed six fishermen, and yicld.ed ouc thou- 
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sand salmon annually; one twentieth of which was claimed bylim 
minister of Ecclcston; but his revenue has long since ceased, the 
fishery having been abandoned. In this township is 

Eaton Hall, the scat of Earl Grosvenor. The Hall is a 
spacious, handsome brick building, civctcd about the conclusion 
of the seventeenth century, by Sir Jolm Vanburgh, who also 
laid out the gardens, which arc in the old formal style, with 

4 

Straight walks, and leaden statues. They are, however, orna¬ 
mented with scvcnil fine gates. The Park is well stored with decn 
Tile Grosvenor family* came into Jingland with the Conqueror; 
they derived their name from the office of chief huntsman, which 
they held in the Norman court. The family residence was trans¬ 
ferred from llulmc, whore it had been fixed in the year 1234, 
through the marriage of Kalph Grosvenour, in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, with Joan, daughter of John Eaton, then owner of this 
estate. 


Kahn, or Farndon, is a small village on the Dee, called, 
in the Domesday-Book, Forendun, Its Church was rebuilt soon 
after the conclusion of the Civil Wars, the former one having been 
burnt by the Parliament army during the siege of Holt Castle in 
the year 16 *-k). Some beautiful painted glass in one of the 
windows, represents a commander in his tent, with a truncheon 
in his hand, and surrounded with military instruments. Around 
the latter are sixteen figures of different ranks of soldiery, with 
coats of arms over the heads of the officers, who are apparently 

intended 

* “ When chivalry was the paanon of the times,** says Mr. Pennant, “ few 
families shone in so distinguished a manner: none showed equal spirit in vindi¬ 
cating th^ir rights to their honors, Witness the famous cause between Robert 
le Grosvenour and Sir Richard le Scrope, about a coat of arms, azure one lend, 
or; tried before the High Constable and High Marshal of England, in the 
reign of Richard the Second, and lasted three years. Kings, Princes of the 
Blood, and most of the nobility, bore witness in this important affair. The 
sentence was conciliating; tliarboth parties should bear the same arms; but the 
Crosvet!»vru 'cvtc une bordure d'ar^nt. 3 ir Robert resents it, and appeals to the 
King.* The jtidgment is confirmed; but cHe choice is left to the defendant, 
either to use the bardure^ or bear the arms of their relations, the ancient Earls of 
Chester, azure a gtjb d*or. He rejected the mortifying distinction, and chose 
a ge^b, which is the family coat to this day.’* 
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iiitcnJrd to rcjuaseiit the several Cheshire gentlemen that defend¬ 
ed the cause of Charles the First during the siege of the city.- 
Among the iimis arc those of Sir Francis Gamul, Bart. Mayor of 
Clji.*sUT at the umc of the Civil Wars; Koger Grosvcuor; William 
Banuliston, of Chirton, Fsq. and Sir William Mainwaring. 
An ancient bridge of ten arches connects this place with Holt iu 
Denhighsbirc, which is only separated from Cheshire by tiic 
livi'r. 

Farndoii was the birth-place of John Speed, an eminent his¬ 
torian and antiquary. 'I'lte first part of his life was passed in the 
humble capacity of a taylor; but the strength of his talents hav¬ 
ing introduced him to llte notice of Sir Fulke Grcville, that gen- 
tlonian, by his generous patronage, enabled him to pursue those 
studies to winch his genius and inclination were most adapted, 
il is priticipal publication was the History of Great Britain. In 
collecting information for this work, he was assisted by the great¬ 
est literary characters of Ids age; and the estimation in which it 
continues to be regarded, is a decisive testimony of the care and 
attention that was bestowed on the selection of its materials. His 
“ 1‘hoaire of the Empire of Great Britain,” is a collection of 
maps, remarkable for being the first set that was ever ptiblished, 
vviih a// the liumlrcds distinguished from oaclii otlier. He died in 
at tjie age of seventy-four, a few monthsafier his wife, with 
whnin he had lived-fifty-seven years. 

Caupen, anciently called is rather more tl)au two 

miles from Furn, The mansion is a very respectable and venera¬ 
ble. building, and the park and grounds are spacious and beautiful. 
It is now the property and residence of John Leech, Esq.' whose 
direct ancestor, about four centuries ago, married Lucy, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir William ’de Cawardyr, and by that means became pos¬ 
sessed of the estate. 

Boleswouth Castle, near Barn-Hill, is the appellation of 
a spacious fabric, built in the Gothic style by James Tilson, Esq. 
formerly Consul at Cadiz, who purchased the estate about fifty 
)eai*s ago, but sold it in 1763 to John Crewe, 1'^. Of this- 
gentleman it was again purchased, some time between twelve and 
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fifteen years since, by Oswald Moseley, Esq. whose son, the 
present Sir Oswald, a minor, is now owner. Tbi$>iRansion hqi 
for several years been the residence of Thomas Tarlcton, Esq. 
who is expected to become the purchaser, as it is very shortly in¬ 
tended to be sold. The gardens and pleasure grounds are laid out 
in a very judicious manner, and possess considerable beahty. The 
})rospect of the adjacent country is particularly extensive. 

Shocklach had anciently a castle, which, together with the 
manor, was held, after the ponqoest, pC Hugh Lupus, by Robert 
Fitz-Hugh. Its place is occupied by a handsome mansion, foi^ 
merly the residence of the Breretons,'whose heiress conveyed it 
to the Egertons of Ridley, moat that surrounded the for** 
tress still remains; and on the opposite aide of the road is a vast 
mount, which Mr. Pennant supposed to have been exploratory, 
and more ancient than thq castle; but Mr. Gough conjectures it_ 
to be only the keep, which at distant period was .8^pajrate<) 
from the road by the w'orks, . ^ ' 

MALPAS 

Is a small town, consisting of three paved streets, built on a 
very elevated S{>ut near the south-western boundary of the county^ 
Its name appeals to have been derived from the term Mala-phU^^a^ 
illustrative of the sleepi narrowi and intricate road by which it 
was anciently approached. This, was ohe of the Banmies of 
Hugh Lupus, who bestowed It .Fitz-Hugh. In the 

reign of Hehry the Seconctyi it was held by V|pliam Fiu-Patti^» 
one of whose lemalo d^c^danta married Sutton^ who 

by that means obtained^ some portidH.'of the.barony. Another 
part beOariic the property of Ihvid de^Malfm^ from-whom it seeing 
to have paMed to Urian d' St^ P^rrti frequently called Smnpiert 
Robert, a lineal descendant of .Hugh, first-Baron .^Malpas, took 
the name of Cholmonddey from tbat.lordjifaip,rwlitchhwas=gjlven40 
bim by his fadier; His grandson Robert, marrying into the:/ai» 
mily of St. Piem^ acquired tlwdt moiety of this barony, and' frqiw 
him it deMnddd to the pfesmt Ekrl Cholmondeley, whose mond 
title is Viscount Malpas.'X . - - w.- . » 

Vox.. 11. Q la 
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In the church, vrhich is a veiy handsome structure, is the- 
Cbolmondeley vault, where many of tlie illustrious ancestois o£ 
the picscnt ixprescntative of that family lie entombed. ^Thc rec¬ 
torial icvcnues support two rectors, and the same number of cu¬ 
rates, The free grammar-school, aud alms-house, were both 
Ibundcd Hy Sir Randle Brereton, who possessed consideiable pro¬ 
perty here. The'castle, which formerly ornamented this to\^n, 
and was supposed to have been erected by one of the early barons, 
is entirely down. 

CiiOLMONDSLBT Hall, the Seat of the Earl Cholmondelcy, 
la a venerable structure, moated round, and situated in a low and 
wet spot, which renders it a disagreeable residence. The present 
aoblc possessor of the estate and title, is now building an elegant 
znodern bouse on a more elevated and pleasant site. The Earl is 
descended from Sir Robert Cholmondeley, who was created a Ba¬ 
ronet in I&IX, and Viscount Cholmondeley of Kellis Earl of 
Leinster in Ireland, and Baron Cholmondeley in England, by 
Charles the First. The titles of Baron Malpas, and Earl Choi- 
mondeley, were conferred on Hugh, Sir Robert's great nephew, 
by Queen Anne, in the year 1706, Cholmondeley Hall, hk*^ 
most of the hunily mansions in this part of the county, suffered 
eoQsklerahly at the time of the Civil Wars. 

TAKPORLEY 

Is a small but pleasant town, chiefly remarkable from being 
the place where many of the principal gentlemen of the counQr 
assemble at an annual hunt, equally consecrated to the pleasures 
of conviviality, and those of th& chase; the neighbouring heaths 
of^'Delsmere Forest affording very favorable ground for the lattes 
division. The manor and rectory are divided into six shares;, 
four of which are possessed by the Arden family, one by the Dean 
eitd Chapter of Chester, and one by John Egerton, Esq. a£ OuU 
'About two miles southwards of this town rises the great i 4 * 
kilatod rock of Beufrui. This is composed of sand-stone, very 
precipitous oa Oha ride, but on the other gradually sloping to tho 
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general level of the country. Its height is 355 feet, measuring 
from Beeston Bridge to the summit, whence the prospect is veiy 
extensive on every part, except where interrupted by the near ap¬ 
proach of the Pcckforton-Hills: the city of Chester, the estuaries 
of the Dee and the Mersey, and all the level country of Cheshire, 
are distinctly seen from it. On the crest of the rock are the stately 
ruins of the fer'-femed Bbestov Castle, whose almost impreg¬ 
nable strength was unce proverbial. This fortress was erected in 
1220, by Randle Blundevillc, Earl of Chester. “ tt consisted of 
ah outer and inner area. The outer^ came about midway of the 
slope, and was defended by a great ^teway, and a strong wall, 
fortified with round towers, '^hich ran across the slope from ond 
edge of the precipice to the other. Some parts of this wall, and 
about six or seven roundeTr, still subsist. The area enclosed is 
four or five acres.’^ The castle is defended on one side of the area 
by a vast ditch, cut out <A the solid rock; On the other, by the 
abrupt precipice that ovef-hangs the Vale of Cheshire. The en¬ 
trance is through a noble gate^way, guarded on each side by a 
^reat round tower, walls of prodigious thickness. * Within 
the walls are remains of a rectangular building, that was for¬ 
merly the Chapel. The draw-well was of sufpriring depth, being 
sunk to a level with Bcestoh Brook, which flowslfeneath: another 
well was in the outer area*' The perpendicular side of the rock 
has a tremendous app^araucty and is hatxntcd by a kind of hawk 
which builds hi Hs cfefts, and iU midway oiV." 

*nie particulars ft^orted of the bistory of this caStlh are not 
well authchticatei," All'that tnXi bo depended on that it 
devolved feom the EarK df Clibster to the Crown, and, after 
uudergOhkj^ vaettty ikisd,fhdes, felt ihto ruins, in which state 
tfwaA seen by Leland/tu thd rclgh the Eighth. Be- 

afterwards rOpaired^Mt partook of the cha!figeabfe fate experi- 
e4U6d by* So^nthny forfetllBea during the Cl^lt Wars, ft kras 

for the Pdri^amenft the forces commahded 
Captaid Stdi^/v^ho MidOretf ttm^ to be surprised thaf 
fefeuus or Sandford. TUb 

scaled l^u nteh, 

< ’ * ^ bite 
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into the* upper \\ard, the ca«5tlc, after a short parley, was aur- 
rejidcicd. btccl and his party had liberty to march to Nant- 
\^ic'h, with their aims and colours; but the soldiciy were so en* 
ra^ed at tiie weak conduct of this commander, that it was with 
guut dilhcully he could be saved from being torn in pieces. 
Soon aitciwards Lc was tried, and eskocuted for cowardice. The 
castle wiis then hesiet'ed by the Parliament’s forces, who were 
more anxious to regain it, from having been so disgracefully dispos¬ 
sessed : but, after caiT) ingon their worksforupwardsof four months, 
they were forced to retreat on the approach of Prince Kupert. 
Being a second time invested, its brave garrison, from a siege of 
eighteen weeks, were reduced to the greatest extremity by famine, 
yet would only cunsc^nt to surrender on the most honorable terms. 
'Jhe fortress was soon afterwards dismantled by orders of the 
Pailiamont. 

Bun nun Y is a village near Bccston, and contains the parish 
church, which was erected into a college for a master and 8ix.r 
chaplains by Sir Hugh de Calvclcy, who obtained a license from 
llichaid the Second, in March, 1386, for that purpose. Its 
revenue was lOd marks, but only 481. Ss. 8d. at the Dissolu¬ 
tion, when the foundation consisted of a dean, five vicars, and 
two choristers, whose employ was to pray for the souls of the 
King, Sir Hugh,^ their Progenitors, and those of all the Faithful., 
Thu Church, deiHcated to St. Boniface, is a handsome building,^ 
embattled, and the tower ornamented with pinnacles, and appa-« 
leiuly of the styhanof^ architecture that prevailed in the time of 
Henry,the Seventh. It contains some ancient monuments, among 
which that for Sir Hugh is the must distinguished. On a 
nificent tomb is a recumbent figure, in white marble, of this 

Arthur qJ the glory of the county,” lie is armed 

in the fashion of the tiroes; and in accoffiance with the popular^ 
tales of liib vast prowess, strength, and si^e, the sculptor has repre¬ 
sented him 05 seven feet and a half high, llis head rests on a hel¬ 
met, with a htttd for the crest, in allusion to his name; from 
which circumstance, it b piesumpd, originated the coiaunon and 
vulgar tiadi^pa^ story, that hecould, devour a talf at a meal. 
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Hn bold and daring c^tfagc ^ms to fiavdiilkitat€ii1iiGri1& Wume 
the principal command of the Grandes Cati^gmcSf Tafi 
or Malandrins; a species of banditti forined from the disbanded 
soldiery of different nations, and amounting to above forty thou¬ 
sand veteran troops. They lived upon plunder, yet were ready 
to join any party against France, At the Hattie of Auray^ In 
1361, Sir Hugh served with a considerable body of them under the 
English General, Lord Chandos, and bad the honor of turning 
the fortune of the day, when the great Gnesilm was taken 
prisoner. In 1366 he was prevailed on to unite with an expedi¬ 
tion into Spain, to dethrone Peter the Cruel, King of Castile, 
which they effected; when an express came from Edward the 
Third, that Lord Chandos, Sir Hugh, and other commanders, 
should forbear hostilities .against Peter, on which they relin¬ 
quished the quarrel. I'be Blac^ Prince soon afterwards arriving, 
Sir Hugh and most of the companies joined him, by whose bra¬ 
very the Monarch was re-instated on the throne. On the 
recall of the Black Prince, Sir Hugh was loft to command the 
companies. In the lafet year of Edward the Third, he was ap¬ 
pointed GoV'Cpor of Calais; but in i37p, resigned tiiat o6ice 

' to the F^irl of Salisbury,, and took the command of the British 

• 

Fleet. Sir Hugh was ever cictive, persevering, and resolute. 
His tomb is always kept clean ; awing to the bequest of Dame 
Maty Calvel^, of Lea> udio, in 1705, left the interest of 1001. 
to be distributed. Annually among certain poor of the parish to 
attend the church regularly, swee^r the clmncel^ and clean the 
monument: Sir Hugh deriv^ Ws surname and birth tlm 

neighbouring hamlet of Calyeley, whkh was long.fhc property of 

his illustrious fiuniiy. In ^ cbaaesl hi a reeambent figure of 
Sir Oc6rge Beeston, w|^ in }60lX H'was emCted by Ms 
son. Sir Hu^, the mide berr pf tbU Bcndent.lsmily* 

Acton in time of the Saxons was a conriderabte 
place, being the Wt of the Uliorear, brother, of the kat 

Earl of Mercii^]. tenants right of picas in the hall 

of thrir lo^,, where they' mig^t make 

salt without interrdpt^.^. )[n.^.:^meof the Confessor the ma*^ 

. ' Q 3' ' , hoc 



nor Tlilued at a but at Conquest^, wheq It ^ 
come a part of the barotly of Nantvnch, only at 61. Hugh^ 
its second lord, bestowed the advowson of the living, with the 
appertaining lands, on the Abbey of Combennere. It afterwords 
came successively to the Lo^elfst ihejirdcrUj and the Wilbra^ 
hams; and at present belongs to Earl Dysart, of Woodhay, in 
this county. Here is a neat new church, which contains some 
good monuments of the Maiuwaring and Wilbraham families# 
The old church was used as a temporary prison, after the battle 
of Nantwich. Tl^e chief business of the inhabitants is shoe- 
making. Many of the houses are very old and irre|ular, but 
others are large and convenient. 


NANTWICK 




*> 




Was anciently known by the name of With^ en Anglo-Saxon 
word for district, or residence.. The British word Nmt was af¬ 
terwards prefixed, to Imply its low situation. It is seated near 
the borders of Stafibxdsbire. and Shropshire, in a luxuriant vale 
on the banks of. the river Weaver, which divides it into unequal 
parts, j This vale, consists of some of the finest dairy land in thn 
county, and produces , a conriderable,quantity pf that fine riph 
cheese,t for. which Che^^ justly celebrated. In the time<[ 
immcdiately^prweding the.Ci;¥tjquest, the reyenuw of this tpw4 
were efivided between the ;King, end fad Edwin; but when 


lAipus.<^t^|ied the earldom, he bcstoi^ it;.on William de. 

Pe-.AJalbanc, a Npnpan chie^tn, in whoseTnvof 
llujdt created :itia barony, and from whom iti upt^e obtained Aft 


h u*u^ 

applitd to thosie pucei'wlmaalt ij t>btaWd. ' iTfae ac^Mejppi^rUted to diS 
mking of salt, are esfi^ WicH-houfca. ^ 

. The Cbuhiro cheeses ar« gep|S^ly^ ^ 
.i 40 lb. we ney^ heard of Mn 

Thomas HHih, farmer, of this toim, maqc i' che^ iA' Ma^ 179*) that weight 
'i^alb. and mmsui^ two feet four iocKSs In aod twcWo inches la 

thickness. It was idtei^dod'as a preabtt Id Hlf Majdity- , . ^ 
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ndjunct of Malbanc. The barony, beoiune divided into several 
parts by subsequent marriages, and in consequence of the division 
was never incorporated. The Earl CholtaondeW^ is the principal 
owner, and takes tolls of all cattle, roots, and fruits, that are sold 
here at fairs, &€• I%e tolls of corn and fish are claimed by Mr» 
Crewe, the patron of the church* 

Nantwtch, though formerly considered as the second town in 
the county, is now considerably reduced ^iVand other towns have 
acquired more consequence, by the increase of the salt trade' 
and of manufactories. It was anciently under the government 
of the Lord, or his steward, who resigned the jurisdiction to a 
bailifi*; but the election of tliat oflicer being suspended, it is now 
governed by Constables. The town consists of about 600 houses, 
disposed into several streets. The Church is an ancient structure, 
built in the form of a cross, with an octagonal tovrer rising from 
the centre, surmounted with battlements and eight piniiacles. 
The east and west windows of the church are larger and filled with 
elegant tracery. In the* chiuaccl are several neat stalls, said to 
have been brought from the Abbey of Vale-Bx>>al at the Dissolu¬ 
tion; and aho ’the remains of a tesselated floor. In the reigns of 
Elisabeth and JameSi Nantwich, was celebrated for the tuning 
business, which was then carried on to a considerable extent; but 
now the principal business of the place is confined to the manufac¬ 
turing of salt, and making'of shoes: giUat quantities of the latter 
^sent to the Metropolis^ • is *^1*0 & cotton maiiu^tory; 
and many people find emptoyment' in making gloves. The salt 
busincm was once^mry considerable at this place; bqt the advan¬ 
tages arising from iEe laqal utuation of some other towns in the 
county has deprived it a{ a great portion of its former tiade. Mr. 
Pennant conjectures this was the flnt place where the native 
gritpns taw that th^, iq ctmsequence, gs^ it 

name of Heldd Ifiw, -or the White Brine Pits, It was expj^t«dl 
that the Chester Canal, which terminates in a broad bason - near 


this town, wintid’toemavat^^ lialt trade, but it doUt nbt a^ 
]^af io haw from the increase in the 

facility and chqapncqj of conveyance. ‘ . 
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During the destructive conflicts which charactcriaed the Civil 
AVare, Nantwich was the only town in the county that uni¬ 
formly adhered to the Parliament. In l6t3 it underwent the 
horrors of a siege; and though only surrounded by mud walls 
and ditches, that were formed in a hasty manner by the inhabi¬ 
tants, and such of the neighbouring peasantry who were incen¬ 
sed at the cruel and impolitic conduct of the Royalists, it was 
defended wdth great courage, and the attacks of the assailants 
repelled with considerable slaughter. The b^ie^ng forces were 
commanded by Lord Byfon, who at length experienced a signal 
defeat by the army of Sir Thotnas Fairfax. The decisive bat¬ 
tle was fought on the 18th of January, when the famous Captain 
Sandford* was slain, and many persons of distinction made pri¬ 
soners. Among the -latter was Colonel- George Monk, who was 
afterwards the chief instrument of the Restoration of Charles the 
Second. The shattered regiments of the besieged retreated to 
Chester. 

This town has suffered materially by those two dreadful scourges 
of mankind, fire and the plague. The latter commenced on the 
J2th of June, l6*04, and continued till die 2d of March following: 
during this.period between 400 and 500 persons were swept away 
by the destructive malady. Of. the former there have been two 
instances: the first occurred in July, 1438; and tbe second in 
December, 158% when-the town was nearly-consumed; but from 
^ collection made by John Maisteri^n, Sir Hugh Cbolmondeky, 
and others, and increaseff by Queen Elizabeth, it was rebuilt. Con¬ 
siderably improved, and beautified*- - - ^ 

v ‘ a • . Nantwich 

* ’This cniM:froui, Irel^d mth 9ir Mirhsri rad hisi- 

»elf particularly by Ihe lingular letters Whkh be araf to the Goramor 

of Hawardeh Castle hi 'Dintibire, and td the inbabitsota wherein 

he asserts, ** that hei^hejr gives nor takes quarCer; thi^lnil&rilocka li^r neg¬ 
lect oppo.rtuDiCtes to corierarebelfe;.'W«* Gur iot^iod^. ho coottnucs, ** are 
. pot to sta^e you, but to batter, apd and tboi )#(,you all.. My baU 

tery is fixed, bom whence fire shall eternally visit tVthe Xtttot of the old 

1 ^ females, and consumption of your I am no ^ead and 

^leese rogue, but was ever a loyalist^ and, Wilt be wbili^ T cad write or pama, 

Tbemai Sandford^ of , 
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Kantwich is a very considerable thoroughfare to Park-Gate and 
Ireland. It has three annual fairs^ and a well-supplied market. 
The Market-house is a neat modern structure, occupying the 
site of the ancient fabric, which suddenly fell to the ground in 
the year 1737. The town contains various alms-houses, founded 
by the IVilbrahams, who formerly possessed a spacious house, 
wherein James the First was entertained in the year l6’J7, and 
some estates here, and, in conjunction .with the Crewe family, 
established a school for forty boys, called Blue-Caps, who are 
clothed, and taught the rbdimeuts of their native language. Here 
is also a free-sebool, which derived its origin from John and ’Kho- 
mas Thrush, natives of this place: and in the year 1780, a large 
and commodious Workhouse was erected in that part of the town* 
ship called Beam~Hee(thi in consequence of a grant from Far! 
Cholmondeloy. The inhabitants of Nantwich possess an cxeinp* 
tion from serving on juries out of the town, or associated with 
strangers; this privilege, which is very ancient, was confirmed in 
the reign of Elizabeth. ' 

The widow of Milton resided during the latter part of her life 
in this loy n, where She died at a very advanced age, in March, 
172(5; and though the bibgraphers of our great poet have repre* 
seated her as a. lady, of a most violent spirit/' and one who 
** oppressed his children in his life-time, and cheated them at his 
death," “ yer," sajs Mr. Pennant, “ she maintained h great rc- 
apect for his memory; and could iiot bear to hear the least impu¬ 
tation of plagiarism ascribed to hjtn.'* She was the daughter of 
Mr. Minshull, of Stoke, in this neighbourhood. 

CoMBEuMkns Abb^Y, near the banks of the deep water 
called Comber-Mere, was founded in the year 1133, by Hugh 
Malbanc, I^rd of -NaiitwIch, for. Cisterciah Monks, and endowed 
with a revenue sCd* uc^Jjr S|30l. yearly. Kite endowments were 
confirmed by Williant < htalb^c,'^ugh's successor. In the reign 
of Henry the it waa j^ntsd to William Cotton, Kaq.'' and 
» still posscsled-^ his’'detd!fidhiifs» The present maiwon was 
built Wi^ > the'Yr^nsslhs of dt^ Wcieiit Abbey: it is now the resi- 

detute of Sir. Cotton, Bart. 
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Doddivoton Hall, the aneient 9 ^t. of the family of thftt 
name, was alienated to the Praers in the time of Edvimrd th^ 
Second; but in tlie succeedit^ reigni became the property of the 
Brtsciet, by a marriage with the heiress of the former family. 
Four years aflei-wards it was conTeyed by John Brescies, and 
Margaret his wife, to John JptheSf of Pelve»-Hall, in Staffordshire, 
who was one of the four hero^ that so eminently distinguished 
themselves at the battle of Poitiers, under the direction of the 
Lord Audley. The bravery of this nobleman, and his compa^ 
nions in arms, greatly contributed to, the obtmmiig of that 6plen*f 
did victory. The names of the other warriors were Duttonf of 
Dutton; FouUhurst, of Crew ; and Macktvortht of Mackworth in 
Derbyshire. These, with Delves, acted as Squiies to Lord Aud* 
ley, whom attachment had induced them to follow to the contir* 
Bent, at that time the theatre of military glory, and they accom? 
panied him through all the dangers of the memorable exploit 
which has immortalized and rendered hb name honorable. The 
substance of the narrations of our historians rdative to this incir 
dent is as follows. . .. , . 

Previous to the engagement, the I^rd James Audley requested 
the Prince (Edward, Son of Edward, the Third) to permit^ him 
to commence the action, as he had vowed to. be foremost in the 
first battle: that should bq fought} and having'pbteined his- suit, 
began the fight,, and, with the *' qyde hit./mrv seiners, dyd 

marvtlt m armt^ and fought^ pt ch^e of. ihc 

jA diayp hi ntxtr tohe priso^trt butiah/iQSft fotigkte^ and uvafe 
on hit tnemyu^'* lie was at' lengthtWOfundcd'. jn several parts. pf 

t 

the body,'aod^carried from tlie^ field by his four . fiiithful adhe- 
^rents} who lamoVed.bkarmour, andproeuced^him eveiy assis^^ 
•nee whicbiheteon^i^ of the coBtesb^wQitdd pemdt j Wheivthp 
battle ceased,nthe JffUKe caused hbiw)!|p 

aence on a httciv. aa^ jutving pridsed him £>r Jdf reward*, 

ed him with a'grwit nf 500 marks Thb^vi^uar 

bio ^ft .Lord Audley inimediately timnsfert^ 3^res} 

in recompeoGo for tlie toil tliey had undergohet^oM^^as a further 
proof of esteem, enjoined thm to achipv^ 

- ^ .3 - . nibu^ 
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in some p««t of ^b/at coats ef arms; 
and this distinction the fiunilies have ever since retained. ^Vhen 
the Prince heard of the generous action of the gallant warrior, he 
was at first somewhat offended; but, on the latter replying to some 
question concerning the giA, that “ those men had deserved it as 
well as he had himself, and bad more need of it/' the youthftil 
Edward beheld the action in its true light, and being resolved that 
so much worth should not pass unrewarded, presented the hero 
with another grant of tlio same value* 

The statues of Lord Audley and his four Squiresi are still pre« 
served. That of the former is supposed to be an oiiginal; but 
those of Squires are thought to have been made in the reign of 
Elizabeth, when the late mansion was erected.* By the failure 
of male issue of the Delves, Doddington descended to the Brough-- 
toiUf about the beginning of last century* Sir Thomas Broughton, 
Bart, built a new and magnificent mansion about twenty years 
ago, at some distance from the old one, and in a more plcar 
sant situation. The latter mansion was fortified and garrisoned 
during the Civil Wars, and was successively taken by both 
parties. 

WTBURiTBuaT IS a small village, supposed to have derived 
its name from Wibba« second King of the Mercians, who died in 
the year 6l5* The manor was anciently possessed by the family 
of the Proerr, who transferred their right to the Bishop of Lich¬ 
field and Coventry in the reign of Edward the first; but it was 
alienated in the second year of Elizabeth. The Church is a hand¬ 
some building, embattled and pinnacled; with a lo% tower. It 
contains many ancient monuments, several of which are to the 
memory of the Delv9$ of Doddington. Tho most re¬ 

markable is an altat-tomb alabaster, with the figures of Si it 
JoHK Dsavna* h» lady,»and John his son, engraven on the 
stone: at the fee^of ea<dt i« a dog, *aad beneath a dolphin; and 
on the front of the tomb ^ wreral figures of the progeny of the 
^ve petsone(;es. * Sir John Drives waa a particular fiavorite of 

• fit < Henry 


f PcQasBt% Jserisy fiom CheMsr te4eedoii. 





Henry the Sixth, and rephid the Monarch's attachment with th6 
most faithful adherence. Ho raised forces in his support, and 
was slam when flighting bravely in his cause, at the fatal battle of 
Tewkesbury. IIis son, with various persons of distinction, sought 
refuse in the abbey, w hither they were pursued by the furious 
Edroardf who, with his drawn sword, endeavoured to force Ins 
way into the church; but was opposed admittance by a resolute 
piicst, till he had promised to pardon those who had fled to the 
sanctuary. Depending on the King’s word, they neglected the 
means of escaping; and two days afterwards, were drawn out, and 
beheaded by the commands of the relentless Monaich. Ihe bo¬ 
dies of both father and son were flrst buried at 1 owkesbury; but 
afterwards removed to this church. Another maguificent tomb, 
of rather a singular kind, records the memory of Sik Thomas 
Smith, of the Hough, in this parish, and his lady. Their figures 
lie beneath a canopy, supported by four pillars of the Ionic oidcr, 
of white marble, gilt and painted. Sir Thomas died on the twen- 
ty-flrst of December, i6l4, and is represented recumbent, and 
armed, with his gauntlets lying at his feet, llis lady, who was 
the daughter of Sir William Brereton, has a high fore-top, a great 
ruff, and extended hooil. 

Among the numerous seats that formerly surrounded the village, 
was Let, the ancient residence of the family of that name, a son 
of whom settled at Quatendon, in Buckinghamshire, about the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, and was ancestor to the Lees, Earls 
of Lichfleld. 

Crewe Hall, the scat of John Crewe, Esq. member of Par¬ 
liament for the county, was erected in the reign of James the First, 
by Sir Handle Crewe, who has the ^ise of having introduced 
Hist model of good building into Cheshire. This mansion is a veiy 
fne structure, and was built from a design g^ven by InigO Jones; 
but repaired after the Civil Wars, during which it Sustained two 
assaults, having been occupied both by the ttoopt of the Pailia- 
ment, and those of the King. The gardens are judiciously laid 
out, and enriched with plantations. 
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Is very pleasantly situated on an eminence near the little river 
Wheelock, about four miles from IMiddlewich/ It was made a 
market-town in the seventeenth century, by its lord, Sir John 
KadclllF, of Ordsall, Lancashire, whose ancestors had long pos¬ 
sessed the manor. In the market-place are two square crosses, 
ornamented with various imag<s, and a carved representation of 
the Crucifixion. The town was formerly famous for the goodness 
of its malt liquor; and worsted-yarn, and stuffs for country wear, 
were manufactured iniarge quantities by its inhabitants; but laU 
tcrly its trade has conuderably.decreased. 


WIDDLEWICH 


Is an ancient town^ seated near the confluence of the rivers. 
Dane and Croke. Its name was derived from its centrical situation 
between the WicheSy or Salt Towns;' and its origin has been 
supposed at least as remote as the time of the Romans; the road 
to it from Northwich being mentioned by Camden, as raised with 
gravel to such a height, as to be readily known for a work of that 
people, its government is vested in a certain number of bur¬ 
gesses; and its privileges are similar to those of the other Salt 
Towns. The salt manufactured here, is made from brine springs, 
well saturated; but the quaiUity is at present inconsiderable; 
though it might readily be increased on demand. Some addi¬ 
tional employ to that furnished, by the salt vtoiks, arises from a 
cotton manufactory established a few years ago. The Church is 
spacious, and the vicarage comprehends many townships. The' , 
principal burial-place of the ancient family of the Venables 
the small chapel withih the church. ' ■ 


In the neighhourhodd of this town Is Kin i>EiiTON, wbioii ap¬ 
pears, fc^r the im^ti^on Of Mr. Whitaker, to have been the 
duU* o'f , the-. lloth'ans* ' 'But all our -preceding iontiquari^, 

■ 'MPith 



* HorcUy, wid Stuk^cy, contend, that Gondatc wu it or heir 

wich; £x it sACoiq^etxmj old MM, lie 






with Mr, ReynoHs, since the publication of the Histoiy of Man¬ 
chester, have placed that station in other parts of the county. 
The following particulars appear decisive in establishing this dis¬ 
puted point. Mr. Whitaker having sought the road from Mancu* 
Itium, or MancbestOr, towards Candatc, discovered its elevated 
and “ well gravelled** surface in many places. “ Its whole 
length from New-bridge to Buckley-hiU is denominated Street; 
which Horsley and Percival have written Kind-street; but it is 
invariably spoken King-street by the people, and leads directly 
to Kindeiton, leaving Northwich about half a mile to the right* 
Here, therefbre, the termination of the road, and the length of 
the distance, invite us strongfy to search for a station. The 
name ofCondoto is loudly echoed in that of Kinderton. And 
what is much more weighty, this is the first place convenient for 
« camp about the requisite distance from Manchester. The 
Kind-street, pointing down the bank of the river to the bridge of 
Jtavenscroft, forded the channel two or three yards to tiie right 
of the bridge, and entered the field beyond it; and here it has 
ieen actualhf discovered. This is denominated the Harbours 
Field; and was plainly the site of the Roman station. The par¬ 
ticular portion of the ground betwixt the rivers Croco and Dane 
is a strong argument of itself. The appellation of the close is an 
additional evidence; the Har-bourh's Field rignifying tlic area of 
the military station: the site and name, the remains about 
it, and tlie tradition concerning it^ are decisive proofe. The 
ground is nearly a parallelogram, about ttm statute acres in ex¬ 
tent, bounded by a natuial bank, lo% and steep on one side, '' 
wi^h the Rttle Croco curlmg at the foot of it; and by another 
bank, }m ioRy, but'more steep, ou ft second side; with the 
Dane runnuqj directly under it; the former river faUj^into-tiie 
latter at the angle of the field. On the third ride, but sevcnratl 
yards within the bndge, asa considerable remaies of a 
up the a^nt, a^ axhibUing marks of having'been once eon* 
^imed along the hollow of the adjirixdsig lane* On the fourty 
the ancient ditch retains its original appearance, bdng a steep 

«m4 at th«. 





t^p: tills was f(^merly converted, like part of tke other. Into the 
course of a road, but has lately been made the channel of a cur* 
rent. Such was the station of Condate.*'* A road has been dis* 
covered isswng from it, commonly called the Roman road, which 
appears, from its direction, to have led to Mediolanum, in Shrop¬ 
shire. Another went by Holme-street-hall to Chester; and a 
third extended by Street-Forge and Red-street to Chesterton, near 
Newcastle. The most accurate account of the distance between 
Manchester and Kinderton, states k to be about twenty-two 
English miles, which are very nearly equal to twenty-^ree und 
three quarters of Roman; a distance diat corresponds with the 
number in the tenth Iter of Rkhard. 

•' Kinderton gave title to one of the ancient Barons who com¬ 
posed the Parliament of Earl Lupus. This was the family of 
Venable8,t now represented by Lord Vernon of Kinderton, the 
only lineal successor of the eight Cheshire Barons that has de« 
scended to the present times. 

Brerztov 

* Whitaker*& History of Manchester, Vol. I. page 143, Stc, Edition. 

J' 

The following singular and romantic circumstance U recorded in a PAttnt 
^Au^entatkn of the Anns tod Crest of Thomas Venables, of Ooolbome, is 
the coniUy of Ghesfer, &eot. who was Uneally descended from Sir Gilbert 
VeOahles, Knight, eouiin^gcrmao to King William the Conqueror. His crest 
was a Dcmie Dragon, gules. Issuing out of a Wdsmt or Wygr to take fiah, ar» 
feat A terrible Dragon made his abode in the Lordship of Moston, ia the 
county of Chester, whem he devoured all such persons as be laid hould on, 
wUeb the i^d Thomas Venables hearing tell of, consldcringthe pitiful and dayw 
J^'dhftnktiOB'of the people without recovery. Who, hf following the example 
•li tiie veHiaotKomans, and other worthy aten, not regarding his own life, ia 
cooipirtsoa^f the coaunodity and safeguard of hU countrymen, did in lus owa 
person, vam^ly and couragrously set on the said dragon, when first he.abot 
Kha through with an arrow, and aftei^arda with other weapons manfully slew 
ilha.'aC whtdi instant che^hid dragi^ was deV^rhig of a child; for the which 
kb'wbrChy and valUadt act, was given omo him the Lordship of Moston, by 
shaaBcestDraof tbeEadaof OxfbrdytheJofda of the foe there. And also evtc 
aiippt.dm said Thomas and his heirs., in remembrance thereof,'have used to bear^ 
u wdl in the anna as in th^ erest, a Dragon.** 

C^ober, in Ute ifm sgda 
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Bueiirton Hall, the ri'sidence of --- Bracebridge, Esq* 

Tras formerly the seat of the respectable family of Breretoii; end 
of whom, Sir William Brereton, Knight, built a magnificent brick- 
edifice here, about the middle of the-sixteenth century. Near it 
is the pool called Bag•^ferey in which, according to the tradition 
of ilic neighbourhood, trunks of trees, were observed to rise, and 
flfuit for stweral days, previously to the death of an heir of the 
Breretor.s. This circumstance was attested to Camden by several 
creditable persons; and is apparently believed by him, and ascri¬ 
bed to unknown but preternatural cabscs; though tliere appears 
no occasion to resort to supernaturdl agency to account for the 
rising of the trees; and if any coincidence of time, as the report 
sug(rests, was observed between their swimming on the surface, 
and the decease of an heir of the Brei*etons’, such a coincidence 
could only have been accidental, 

CONGLETON 


Is a small corporate town, situated on the upper part of the 
Dane, near the borders of Stiifibrd:>hire, and governed by fl 
Mayor, and six Aldermen. I'he buildings are ueat; and it pos¬ 
sesses two churches, both which arc subject to the mother church 
of Astbury, a village two miles distant. 'I’his plaCe was formerly 
celebrated for tlie manufacture of lagged leather laces, called Con> 
gletou points; but the chfef employment of the poor is now de^ 
rived from a very capital silk mill, erected on the river; and from 


0 

the ribbon manufactory, on account of the Coventry merchan^ 
In the church-yard of Astbury sltc two ancient stone monumeats, 
ornamented with the insignia of knighthood; but the families 
whose memories they were intended to record are now unknowfir 
Near at the edge-bf Mole-cop, large quantities 

of lime-stone ar^ 4^g. ^ It isWrnt onv^e spot; the coal for 
purpose being procure StalTorcfimirei at the distance of 


abf.ut tluvc railes,\ Thii lime-stone is heavier than, that of\3ux-^ 
ton, is of a grey ash colour, and has lately been pi^fmed as:4t. 
manure by the farmers. It is longer in breaking> hkare,' 

and is supposed to have a more durable effect. 
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MACCLESFIELB 

t 

Is an extensive and. improving Wwn, standing on the descent 
of a steep hill, near the borders of the dreary and bleak district 
which still retains the name of Macclesfield Forest, though many 
of its woods have long been destroyed. A’branch of the little 
river Bolljn runs through the lowest part of the town, which is 
generally denominated the Waters. The increase of popula¬ 
tion has been astonishingly nipid, the number of inhabitants hav¬ 
ing been more than doubled within the last thirty years: the 
buii^ igs have also been proportionflbly augmented, and the length 
of the town is now nearly one mile and a half. This enlargement 
has arisen from the numerous manufactories which have been 
established here, originating in a certain degree from the quanti¬ 
ties of coal, and other minerals, that may be readily procured in 
its neighbourhood. 

The staple trade of the town is that of wrought buttons in 
silk, mohair, and twist. The use of them may be traced nearly 
two hundred years backwards: they were once curiously wrought 
with the needle, .and used in the decoration of /uli trimmed suits. 
Macclesfield wus always considered as the centre of this trade; 
and mills were erected long ago, both here and at Stockport, for 
winding silk, and making twist, and trimm.ng, suitable to the but- 
tons.* To favor this trade, an act of Parliament was passed 

VoL. 11. R • about 

* The following curious panicu!«rt relatWo to thUtnde^ and to the manners 
of some of the inhabitants of this nelg^bourfaq^ Ore recorded in Aikin’s de¬ 
scription of the Country round Maach«iteir« .. .' 

'* In the wild country'betweMa^fo|(t^ X.cek> and called tbn 

I'luth, from a chapel of that skamSf •; MS of pedwltn chapmen, who 
hawked about these buttons, togelher' 'ritdMto, and ferreting, made t)t 
Leek, and handkerchiefs, f«$^-)laaehcsCer. These pedlva 

were known on the roads they travdla^^by the appeUadoa of /4iM-sten, and 
frequented farm^hoUSCt and fairs, using a sort ofa&np, or canting dialect. Ac 
first they paid ready‘money for thqir goods, till they acquired credit, which 
they were aiire'fea^tuild till ther« waa nd more to be had, when they dropped 
their conaecUoDS without paying, and fonued new ones. They long went oox 

thns. 
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about eighty ycai-s ago, inflicting a penalty on the wearing of 
moulds covered with the same stuff as the garment; and thjp, 
after having fallen into disuse, was again attempted to be cn- 
forced in the year 1773> by the very uncommercial project of 
hiring inlonuers. 'I'hc result was unfavorable, as it tended to 
j>rnmote the use of ^etal and horn buttons, instead of the parti¬ 
cular kind which occasioned the attempt to revive the penult^. 
Ihe trade, however, is still considerable; though the cotton 
branch is fast gaining ground of the older species of manufacture. 
Besides many cotton factories, Macclesfield has a considerable 
manufiictory for making fustians, linen cloth, &c. thirty mills 
for the throwing of silk for weavers, and making sewing silk; 
and also a very extensive w(»rk for Smelting and Working copper, 
and making brass. This is situated, on a. large common, cast of 
the t(jwn, and consists of a spacious building, called the Smelt¬ 
ing-Houses; a laigc Windmill, for grinding the ore; a range of 
low buildings, called Calamy Houses, where the calamine is 
repeatedly washed in running water; and, the Brass Houses, 
where the copper is made into sheets for sheathing; and pan 
bottoms, brass wire, and brass naiN, nianufactured. In the Smelt¬ 
ing-Houses the ore is melted and refined; tlic metal cast into 
shot; and large furnace bricks and melting-pots made. In front of 

•the 

thus, inclosing the common where they dwelt for a trifling payment, ^nd 
building C'Mtages, till they begsn to -hnve farms, which they improved from 
the gains of their credit, -without troubling themselves about payment, since no 
baililF for a long time attempted to serve a writ there. At length a resolute 
officer, a native of the district, ventured to arrest several of them; whence their 
credit being destroyed, they changed the wandeiing life of pedlars for the 
settled care of their farms; but as these were held by no leases, they were left 
at the mercy of the lords of tlie soil, the Harper family, who mfde them pay 
fur their impositioos on others. Another set of pedestrians were called the 
BroktiuX^ross Gangy from a place of that name between Mscclcsfleld and Con- 
glcion. These associated with the Flash-men at fairs, playing with thimbles . 
and buttons, bkejug^ers with cups and balls, and eii(icing«people to lose ' 
their money by gambling. They at length took to the kindredytrades of rob¬ 
bing arid picking pockets, till at last the gang was broken up by the^nds of 
‘Justice. The character of Autolycus, in Shakespeare’s Winter’s to 

have been a correct model of this worthy brotherhood.” ^ 
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the works arc three spacious reservoirs for the supply of water^ 
aid a. row of dwelling-houses for the numerous workmen. On 
the same common is a large Colliery, with four seams of coal 
rising one above another; whence the town and the copper- 
works are furnishe<I with fuel. In the neighbourhood of the 
works is an extensive Brewery, which is suppUed with water from 
a hill much higher than its roof* The river runs in front, and 
turns a corn-mill, and many of the silk-mills. 

ISIaccleshcld was fii-st incorporated by a charter granted in 
the year 1261, by Prince Kdward, son of Henry the 'J’hird, 
then Earl of Chester. It conferred the privileges of a merchants’ 
guild, free from toll throughout the county, and contained the 
usual obligations on the Burgesses, to grind and bake at the King’s 
mill and oven, and to pay one shilling for each burgage. This 
charter was confirmed by various succeeding Kings, and the town 
invested with additional privileges. 

The Corporation consists of twenty-four Aldermen, four of 
whom arc in the commission of the peace; and one is Mayor and 
Justice of the Quorum. Its officers are a Town-clerk and Coro¬ 
ner, two Serjeants at mace, four Javelin-men, and a Constable or 
Town-crier. The Mayor is always lord of the manor, the reve¬ 
nue of which amounts to about 2001. per annum, arising from 
tolls, and tlic money paid for wafer, which is conveyed by pipes 
from tlic springs on the common. He also possesses the right of 
nominating the minister of the parochial church. In the town 
chest are some memorandums of a petition sent to Henry the 
Eighth, soon after the battle of Flodden Field, setting forth, that, 
having lost so many of the principal inhabitants in the battle, they 
were unablo to fill up the number of Aldermen required by tlie 
charter; praying his Majesty not to regard it as broken, as 
the townsmen had fell in his service. ^ 

Macclesfield is in the parish of Prestbuiy, and its two churclies 
»are therefore regarded only as chapels of ease to that parish. 
The ancient parochial chapel was founded by Edward the FirstJ 
and Elinor, his Queen, in^ the year I279> Since that time it 
has ttqj^rgpne vanbus alterations, and being decayed, was taken 
^ * ' Re-, down 
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down to tlie clianccl in IT^O, and enlarged at the expence 
of lOOOl, and lias an oratory and a chapel annexed to it. Tl^^e 
iormer was built by Thomas Savage, Archbishop of York, whose 
heart was interred here in 1508, and was made the burial-place 
of his family, for whom here are various marble monuments; but 
it now belongs to ^rl Cholmondcley. On the wall is a brass 
plute, which notifies an easy mode of obtaining remission of sins in 
another world. “ The pardon for saying V pater no$terSy and V 
axes and a credc, is XXVI thousand yores and XXVI days of par¬ 
don." The chapel belongs to the Legh family, of Lpme^ and has 
a brass plate on the wall thus inscribed; 

Here lyeth the body of Perkin a Lech 
That for King Richard the death did dye 
Betrayed for Righteousness: 

And the bones of Sir Peers his sonne 
That for King Henry the Vtb did wonne 
At Paris. 

This Perkin served Ring Edward the Third, and the Black Prince, his son, 
in all their wars in France, and was at the battle of Cressle, and had Lyme given 
him for that service: and after their deaths, served King Richard the Second, 
and left him not in his troubles, but was taken with him, and beheaded at 
Cliestcr by King Henry IV And the said Sir Peers his son served King Henry 
V. and was slain at the battle of Agincourt:——In their memory Sir Peter 
L^gh. of Lyme, Knt. descended from them, hnding the said old verses written 
upon a stone in this chapel, did re-edify this place A. D. i6a6. 

The new structure, called Christ Church, was built in tho 
year 1775, by the late Charles Roe, Esq. whose bust, beauti* 
fully wrought by Bacon, is placed above the altar, with the 
iigure of Genius weeping over him, and a cog-wheel in her hand. 
The pulpit is mahogany; and the church is furnished with a 
handsome organ. The lei^th of this structure is nearly 100 feet, 
auA its breadth 66. It is a very elegant pile of building, orna¬ 
mented with a neat tower, and pinnacles. In this town is a spa^ 
cious and handsome free Grammar School, fotmded by Edward tho 
Sixth, with a roomy dwelling-house for the head ihastw^ and a 
Held for the exercise and recreation of the scholars. The origi* 

S nal 
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nol endowment of tbU seminary was of the annual value of twen- 
•Ity-one pounds, five shillings j but the present yearly income is up- 
wards of 3001. and on the falling in of some leases granted on cer¬ 
tain lives, will be augmented to nearly 7001. I'hc annual salary 
of the principal master is lOOl. that of the second master fiOl. 
The governors of this institution established a writing school fur 
^rls a few years since, for the accommodation of this town and its 
neighbourhood. The dissenters from the established religion arc 
numerous, and are provided with five distinct places of worship. 
Since the commencement of the last century, the population of 
Macclesfield appears, from the annual average of births and bap¬ 
tisms, to have been nearly tripled. The number of inhabitants is 
nearly S800; and that of houses, about 1550. Coal is \ery plen¬ 
tiful in this neighbourhood, which supplies most of the fuel consu¬ 
med in the surrounding country. 

Alderley Park is the ancient inheritance of the Stanley fa¬ 
mily, to whom the townships of Over and Nether Alderley princi¬ 
pally belong. They trace their descent from Sir John Stanley, 
third son of the first Lord Stanley, and brother to the first Earl of 
Derby* The ancient Manor-Hotise was burnt down about^twen- 
ty-three yc' rs ago. The present residence is situated at the south¬ 
ern extremlty'iaf the park, and was formerly denominated the Park- 
House: it commands a fine view of a wood about three quarters of 
a mile length, chiefly consisting of remarkably large beech trees. 
The ground rises rapidly from the Park to the northward, and 
forms the range of high hills called Alderley Edge^ the highest 
point of which is about 36o feet above the Church, and the view 
from it extremely magnificent. Here both copper and lead ore 
have been found near the surface: the fonner is somewhat consi¬ 
derable^ in quantity, yet its quality is too poor to defray the ex- 
pence of procuring and smidting. The attempt to work it was re¬ 
newed a few years ago, but without success. 

Lyme Hall, the scat of the principal family of the LegAs’, 
abd now the property of John Legb, £sq. a minor, is built in an 
^vated situation about three miles eastward of Poynton. I'he 
is very extenrivei but the situation ill-choscn, ^ the surround- 
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ing country is bleak, moorish, and unfruitful. The plan of the 
building is quadrangular, but composed of very incongruous parts ^ 
the north and cast angles are pf the age of Elizabeth, or James the 
First; the south and M'est sides more modern, being erected from 
tlic dcsig?is of Leoni, in the regular Ionic order. Three sides of 
the inclosed court arc surrounded with a piazza, which gives an 
air of grandeur to the whole edilicc. The park is well stored with 
doer, and the venison is of a very superior flavour; the produce of 
the soil agreeing extremely well with-the nature of those animals, 
'ibis was the manor given by Edward, the Black Prince, to Perkin 
a Lcgh, the ancestor of the present family, for his bravery in re¬ 
covering a standard at the battle of Cressy. 

PoYNTOK, within four miles of Stockport, is an ancient in¬ 
heritance of the Warren family, whose elegant mansion here is 
built in the Ionic order of architecture. Its late resident was 
Sir George Warren, Bart. K. B. The pleasure grounds arc 
beautiful, and are decorated with a handsome sheet of water. 
The park is veiy extensive, having been augmented within a few 
years, and judiciously disposed. One part of it commands a 
delightful prospect, including Stockport, Manchester, and the 
more remote divisions of Lancashire. It contains various planta¬ 
tions, and considerable quantities of timber; but its subterra¬ 
nean riches, consisting of thick veins^of Coal, arc infinitely more 
valuable, being pi*obabIy exhaustless. The occasion of their 
discovery is reported to be as follows. An old tenant of one of 
the farms, who was obliged to procure his water from some 
distance, frequently petitioned the late Sir George Warren to 
have a Well sunk; but seeing no probability of the attainment 
of-his suit, though he had been repeatedly assured it should be 
complied with, be gave notice that he would quit the premises, 
unless the well was immediately executed. Being unwilling to 
lose a respectable tenant, Sir George resolved to conform to his 
wishes, iUid the work was began. The spring lay at a consider¬ 
able depth; and before they came to the water, the workmen 
^\erc surprised by the appearance of one of the finest veins of 
-roal in that country: tliis discovery has greatly enhanced tiie 
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value of the ®tate, a Colliery having been immediately established, 
And ever since worked with considerable success. 

Bkamhall, the ancient seat of the family of Davenport, 
and now tlie property of William Davenport, is situated 
on a rising ground, commanding an extensive prospect, and 
rendered pleasant by the contiguity of a small brook, which 
winds through the vale below, 1'hc Bva7nhaleSj who several 
centuries ago possessed the estate, were related to the Daven^^ 
ports; an<l the lion used their coat of armour, is yet to be, 
seen on some part of the building, rudely cut in wood. It 
must, therefore, be at least more than 400 years old; as Geoffrey 
dc Bramhalc, the last of the name, lived in the reign of Ed* 
ward the 'I’hird. Additions were at various times made to this 
edifice, and a square court was at length included viitldu the 
buildings; but one. side was taken down some years since, and 
the mansion rendered healthy ^nd pleasant. In the more an* 
cient part of the house is a chapel, which, from the circum¬ 
stance of parochial duties having been formerly exercised there, 
was probably consecrated. . Its windows are in a very antique 
form, and have been ornamented with representations in stained 
glass; but re now so broken and corroded, that nothing like a 
design can be traced. The east window contains several coats 
of arms of the Davenports and Bramhales; various armorial 
distinctions arc also depicted in different parts of the house. In 
the possession of Mr. Davenport is a Manuscript Bible in Eng¬ 
lish, supposed to have been vvritten before the invention of print¬ 
ing. The translation varies from our present copies. 

In this mansion are several family and other pictures: among 
them are those of SiK. William Davenport, and bis lady, 
Dorothy; the former ageilO'o, the latter 66', in 1627; Sir 
William, (son of the above,) and his wile Maiigahet, both 
aged 44, in 1628: William Davenport, and his wife^ 
Elizabeth Gregory, with five of their children. John 
Warren, Esq. aged 40; 1580: Sir Edward, his son, aged 
32, 1594; and Sir Uriah'LeGh, of Adlington, in the neigh¬ 
bouring parish of Prestbury, in a Spanish dress, with a trun- 
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cheon in his right hand. This gentleman had a command undef 
the Earl of Essex, -at the taking of Cadiz, in 1596', when he 
was kniglited, with many others who had been concerned in that 
event. There is a tradition in the family at Adlington, that this 
Sir Urian was the person alluded to in that beautiful old ballad 
which records a fine example of connubial love, and is printed in 
JVrey’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry: it begins with these words: 

Will you hear a Spanish lady. 

How she woo'd an Englishman ? 

Garments gay, as rich as may be, 

Deck’d with jewels, had she on.— 

4 

Marple Hale, the spacious mansion of John Isherwood, 
Esq. was fonnorly the property of Henry Bradshaw,* from whom 
the present owner is descended by the female line* PIcnry was 
brother to the,celebrated John Bradshaw, who has so long 
been the subject of execration and calumny, from having pre¬ 
sided in the High Court of Justice on the trial of Charles the 
First, lie was a descendant from the family of Bradshaw, of 
Bradshaw, in Derbyshire, but born at Wyberslegb, in the town¬ 
ship of Mar])le, and parish of Stockport, in this county. In 
the register of Stockport, his name is thus entered; John, the 
Sonne oj iJenr^e BrudiAaw, of Mattie, ’was baptized 10^/# Dec, 
1603. Opposite to this the word Traitor is written in another 
hand. 

The Judge relates in his will, that he had his school education 
at Bunbury, in Cheshire, and Middleton, in Lancashire; and tra <«2 
dition adds, that he was also for some time at Macclesfield; with 
the strange circumstance annexed to the tale, that he wrote the 
following sentence on a.stone in the church-yard there; 

My bretber Henry muit heir tbe land* 

My brother Frank must be at bn commands 
Whilst I, Jack, will do that 
That all the world shall wonder at. 

-« , Bradshaw 

* 

* Toe estate beeaMc tbe property of Hlsnry Bradshaw, in right of his wif^ 
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Bradshaw served his clerkship with an attorney at CoDglcton, to 
svbich place he returned after residing some time in Gray’s Inn, 
and acted as counsellor at law. 'J'he drst time of his being em* 
ployed in the aifairs of Government, seems to have been in the 
year 1644. In 1646 be was more eminently distinguished, being 
appointed one of the three Commissioners of the Great Seal for 
six months. In the February following, both Houses voted him 
the ofSce of Chief Justice of Chester; and he was also made one 
of the Judges for Wales. #On the third of January, l6'48-9, 
when the Lbrds had adjourned their house, and it was found on 
their journal, that they had rejected the ordinance for the trial 
of the King, the Commons voted the business to be performed by 
themselves alone, and chose Bradshaw, then serjeant, and others, 
for assistants. On the 10th the commissioners appointed for the 
trial met, and elected Bradshaw, who was absent,, as their 
president; but allowed him to appoint a deputy to supply his 
place at Guildhall, where he sat as Judge, His conduct in tlie 
High Court, which condemned the dethroned Monarch to a 
violent death, has been so. frequently related by historians, that 
we shall av dd entering into the detail, and only observe, that 
the strong attachment to republican principles which appears to 
have actuated him on that occasion, animated him to the latest 
period of his existence; for when on his death-bed, he was advised 
to examine himself about the matter of the King’s death, he 
affirmed, that if it was to do again, he tuould be the jint man that 
ehoutd do if. 

On February the 14th, l648, he was one of the thirty-eight 
persons whoUi the House had vot^ to compose a Council of 
State, and invested with extraordinary powers. In the March 

r 

following, he was appointed Chief Justice'of Wales; and in Juno, 
1649 , had iOOOl. voted to him by the Parliament. On the 
escape of Duke Hamilton, and some other state prisonei's, an act 
was passed constituting a new court of justice, and Bradshaw 
was made prerident. This caused a very unexpected change in 
his affairs; for on the same day that CromweB dissolved the Long 
Parliament, and by that mcana destroyed the CoiumonwAjalth, it 
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occasioned him to lose the Protector’s confidence; for, equally 
the opposer of unlimited power, whether exercised by a king or 
an usurper, the Judge disdained to submit in silence to illegal 
authority. After expelling the Members of the House, Crom¬ 
well went to break up the Council of State, and prefaced his 
design with these words: ‘‘ If you, gentlemen, are met here as 
private persons, you shall not be disturbed; but if as a Council 
OF State, t^is is no place for you, since you carmot but Awow 
was done in the Home in the morning: so take 9iotic€ that 
the Parliament is dissohedJ* To this Bradshaw boldly replied^ 
“ Sir, we hate heard what you did at the House in the morning, 
and before many hours all England will hear it. But, Sir, you 
are mistaken, to think that Parliament is dissolved; for no {^wer 
under heaven can dissolve them but themselves; therefore take 
you notice of thatJ* This speech completely alienated tlic Pro-** 
tcctor's affections from him, though at the same time it appears to 
have impressed him with respect: for, in a conference with 
Desborough, Kc observed, that his work, after dissolving the Par¬ 
liament, was not completed, till he had also dissolved the Council 
of State, which I did in spite of the objection of honest Brad¬ 
shaw^ the President*^ Before this, the sum of 20001, per annum 
had been settled on him by the Parliament. 

In the year 1654-, Bradshaw was returned as representative 
for this county; and his behaviour was so iniroical to Cromwcirs 
designs, that the latter exerted his authority to prevent his beihg 
a second time returned. He also required him to resign his 
commission as Chief Justice of Chester; but this he steadily re« 
fused, alledging, that he held that place by a grant from the 
Parliament of England, to continue quam, diu se btnc gesserH": 
and whether he had carried himself with that int^rity which 
his commission exacted from him, hO was ready to submit to a 
trial by twelve Englishihen, to be chosen even by Cromwell 
himself. 

The firm adherence of Bradshaw to what he supposed were the 
principles of libert^ and which Cromwell ^as unquestionably vio¬ 
lating, prevented his being any more employed in state afiitirsduring 
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the Protectorship; yet, after the Death of Oliver, he was again 
ret\irned for Cheshire to the Parliament that met in January 
i 65S-9 ; and soon after appointed one of the Commissioners to hold 
the broad seal for five months, but was dispossessed of bis high 
office by the army, who dissolved this parliament, or assembly, 
as it was called, by force. 

After the Restoration, twenty-three persons, who had sat as 
Judges on the King, were attainted, though in their graves. 
Bradshaw, who died in the year ifidp, being among the number, 
his body was taken up, and, on the 30th of January, the 

clay appointed for this act of retributive justice, as it was termed, 
was drawn on a sledge to Tyburn, where he, Cromwell, and 
Ireton> were hanged on the several angles of the gallows, under 
which their mutilated trunks were afterwards buried; their heads 
having been first cut off, and fixed on Westminster Hall. 

By the Judge’s will, dated the 22d of March, 10'53, it appears 
that he was possessed of various manors, &c. in Kent, Middlesex, 
Berks, Southampton, Wilts, and Somerset; and that he made 
many charitable bequests; among which was'the sum of TOOL to 
purchase an annuity for maintaining a free-school at Marple. 
The probate copy of this will is yet at Marple Hall; but the ob« 
servance of its provisions was completely interrupted by the changes 
made in the destination of his property at the Restoration. Tho 
general opinion, that he possessed lands in Cheshire, is probably 
erroneous, as they are not mentioned in the above record. 

MOTTRAM, 

With a considerable part of the neighbourhood, and many 
extensive moors'up Longden-dale, belongs to the family of the 
ToUeniackes, who, as lords of inknor, hold a court-leet at the 
Court-house in this town, to which the tenants are summoned to 
discharge their rents. Mottram is situated near the north-eastern 
extremity of the county, on an eminence in the dale, one mile to the 
west of the. Mersey, from which river the ground begins to rise; 
half the way being so^ steep as to make it difficult of ‘ access. 
Within tlie last fifty or sixty years, the houses have been consi- 
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derably increased, and are principally disposed into one long 
street, well paved, both in the town, ami to some distance on ihe 
roads. Most of the houses are built of a thick flag-stone, and 
covered with a heavy slate of nearly tlic same quality, no other 
covering being strong enough to endure the impetuous gusts of 
wind which occasionally occur. Many of them are inhabited by 
shop-keepers of various desciiptions, the town forming a kind of 
perpetual market to the numerous manufacturers in the neighbour¬ 
hood; there being no fewer than twelve large cotton machines 
worked by water, and many lesser ones turned by horses, within 
a very small part of the surrounding district: the principal 
source of the employment of the labouring inhabitants is the cotton 
trade. 

Tlie Church is a large and stately building, of immemorial 
antiquity, standing on the hill above the town, from which 
is a steep and difficult ascent by a flight of about ninety stone 
steps. Both the tower and body of the church are embattled, 
and supported by buttresses; and, from their general appearance, 
convey the idea of the whole structure having been erected at 
the period when Saxon solidity Jirst began to give place to Gothic 
elegance. It is built of a coarse grey stone, full of small peb¬ 
bles or flints, of a most durable quality, every stone still being 
as perfect as when originally laid. The stone is supposed to have 
been obtained from a rock in the neighbourhood called Tinsell^ 
^orr, which is of a similar quality; and though it can be easily 
cut in the quarry, becomes nearly as hard as flint wbeii exposed 
to the atmosphere. In the church is a rude and very ancient 
monument, called old Roo and his of whom many fabulous 
tales have been transmitted by tradition to tbtt present ra^ of 
inhabitants. The monument has neither date nor inscription; 
but on the top two figures are laid-, with their bands elevated 
as in prayer, llieir dress is that of the flfteeiith century, and 
each has a shapeless animal at the feet. The male figure is in 
armour, with a pointed helmet, a collar of S. S. about his neck, 
and a sword bf his side. The most p^bal^ Conjcctuf^ seems 
to be, that they are the effigies of Ralph Stealy and his wife. 
Here is likewise a fine monument to the memory of Serjeant 
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ViVginald Bretland, with a whole length statue of white marble, 
lie died in the year 1703, aged 62. An antique cross is stand¬ 
ing in the church-yard, adjoining to which is an ancient Free* 
school, with a small house for the master,' The endowments 
were bestowed in the years 1610 and l6l8, by Robert Garsett, 
Alderman of Norwich, and Sir Richard Wilbraham, Lord of 
the manor of Mottram; each of whom contributed lOOl. with 
which sums twenty-three Cheshire acres of land were purchased 
at Haughton, Near Nantwich, and the rent settled on the school. 
The present income (including some other benefactions) is about 
451. annually. 

The population, as appears from the parish register, has more 
than doubled since the middle of the last century, and is still 
augmenting. The present number of inhabitants is about 1000; 
and of houses 220. Formerly there was hardly sufficient business 
ibr one butcher, excepting at the Wake; but now several arc 
maintained from the additional employ afforded by the encreased 
coasumption. The inhabitants arc supplied with water from 
springs: on the very top of tlie hill is a tine well, and two others 
arc on its different sides. Most of the hills in this vicinity have 
springs eith^^r issuing from their sides, or summits, all which arc 
©f soft water. 

The scenery in the neighbourhood of Mottram is very grand. 
The rugged and steep rocks, occasionally relieved by bold and 
swelling eminences, and those declining into vallies cloathed with 
verdure, constitute some very picturesque and romantic pro- 
spects. Tho Car Tor is a veiy singular precipice; its perpendi¬ 
cular height is eighty feet. The summit and sides have oak trees 
growing on them; and from the former vast rocks are pendant, 
which seem to frown destruction on every thing beneath. The 
face of this precipice exhibits various strata of rock, coal, or 
slaty matter, Rnd freerstono; all as regularly disposed as if they 
had been placed by the art of a mason. Between the Car Tor 
and the opposite and well-wooded hills of Derbyshire, the Mer« 
sey hur^ its^craggy bed, and greatly contributes to the 

grandeur of the contl^ous scenery. 
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The most distinguished natives of this town were Mr, 
formerly an eminent stock*broker under the Royal Kxchange, 
who raised himself to considerable affluence by his persevering 
industry; and Lawrknce Earksuaw, more favored by tlie 
endowments of mind t^n the gifts of Fortune, which were but very 
moderately dispensed to him. The cottage wherein this extraor¬ 
dinary man was born, soon after the commencement of the last 
century, stands in the high road to Wednescough Green, and is 
contemplated by the neighbouring inhabitants with nearly as much 
veneration as the admirers of Sir Isaac Newton express for the 
place of his nativity. He was early apprenticed to a taylor, and 
afterwards to a clothier; but neither of thi'se employments being 
congenial with his disposition, after serving both for eleven years, 
he placed himself for a short time with a clock-maker of Stock- 
port. With the very little instruction he obtained from his 
desultory education, he became one of the most universal me¬ 
chanists and artists that was ever known. He could have taken 


wool from the sheeps backs, manufactured it into cloth, and made 
every instrument necessary for the clipping, carding, spinning, 
reeling, weaving, fulling, dressing, and making it up for wear, 
with his own hands. He was an engraver, painter, and gilder; 
he could stain glass, and foil mirrors; was a blacksmith, white¬ 
smith, copper-smith, gunsmitli, bull-founder, and coffln-makcr; 
made and erected sun-dials; mended fiddles; repaired, tuned, 
made, played upon, and taught, the harpsichord, and -virginals; 
made and mended organs, and optical instrumenU; read, and 
undci'stood Euclid; and, in short, had a taste for all sorts of me- 
chanics, and most of the fine arts. Clock-making, and repair¬ 
ing, was a very favourite employ to him; and he carried so far ^ 
theory and practice of clock-work, as to be the inventor of a very 
curious astronomical and geographical, machine, containing a 
terrestrial and celestial globe, to which difibr^t movements 
were given, representing the diurnal and annual motions of the 
'earth, the positions of the moon and stars, the sun's place in the 


ecliptic, and vanous other pheenomena, with the ji^atest correct- 
' Bcss. All the complicated calcalations, as well ^ the execation, 
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Viliisjiigcnious’work, were performed by himself; and one of the 
o\achincs, curiously oniamcuted, was sold to the Earl of llute 
for IjOl. About the year 1733 he likewise invented a machine 
to spill nml reel cotton at one operation, which he shewed to liis 
neighbours, and then destroyed, through the generous apprelieii- 
sioii that it might take bread from the mouths of the poor. This 
was previous to the late inventions by which the cotton manufac¬ 
ture has been so much promoted, lie also contrived a simple but 
ingenious piece of inachanism for raising water from a coal mine, 
lie was acquainted with that equally self-taught genius the celc* 
brated llrindloy, and when they occasionally met, they would 
continue to occupy many hours in discoui*sing on the principles 
of science, and their own respective modes of operation. Eamshaw 
possessed a singular degree of sobriety, not even drinking a gill of 
ale for many yeai*s after he was grown to manhood. His mien 
and countenance were not peculiarly stamped with intelligence, 
but, on the contrary, might, at first view, be considered as indi¬ 
cative of stupidity, yet when animated by conversation, his fea¬ 
tures beamed with the irradiations of intellect. He conversed 
witli iluenc)', and clearly explained the subjects of his discourse 
in the dial ct and peculiar phrase of his country. But all his 
trades, and all his ingenuity, were employed to a certain degree 
in vain; for the cspence incurved through the maintenance of a 
sick wife and a family, prevented his attaining affluence, lie di¬ 
ed about the year 17b-l'.* 

Duckinfield, called Dockcnveldt by the Anglo-Saxons, is a 
village pleasantly situated on an eminence, which commands an 
extensive prospect of a populous and fruitful country, rcndcied 
inj^cresting by the variation of its features, and the strong con¬ 
trast afforded by the different scenes immediately under review. 
The north and west sides are separated from Lancashire by the 
river Tame, which here constitutes the boundary between that 

county 

* Tli» above particulars were selected from accounts ia the 59th Volume of 
the Gentleman's A^gaztne, communicated by Mr. Josiah Beckworth, of Ro* 
tlieram, and Mr. J. Holt, of Walton, near Liverpool. 
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county and Cheshire, and was formerly defended by strong for¬ 
tifications on this side, which opposed the equally strong oul- 
works of the castle, or old hall of Ashfony on the other. The 
old mansion of the Dtxkbifield family occupied the place novr 
called the Hall-Green, and was surrounded by the works alluded 
to, but no traces of them are discoverable; and the building 
denominated Duckinfield Hall, was erected in the room of the 
ancient edifice. One of its wings was built and consecrated as 
a chapel, but is now only tised as a lumber room; though some 
of the later branches of the family were buried in it. 

liucKiNFiKLD LooGE IS a modem building, delightfully 
situated on an eminence above, the river, covered with tress, and 
commanding a fine prospect. The rooms are chiefly small, hut 
are elegant, and decorated with many paintings, executed by 
John Asiloy, Esq. the late owner, who was a painter by profes¬ 
sion. in the front of the house is a raised terrace, aflbrding a 
pleasing view; the precipitous rock descending from it is cloathed 
with evergreens, and various trees and shrubs. 

The small township and barony of Duckinfield were portions 
of the inheritance of the family of that name, who resided here 
from the time of the Conquest till of late years, when the whole 
estate became the property of the above Mr. Astley, by his mar¬ 
riage with Lady Duckinfield. This gentleman made numerous 
impiovcracnts in the ncigbbour^od of village, and, among 
others, put the roads into gqc^^ repair, built two stone bridges 
over the Tame for the accommodation of the inhabitants, 
and a handsome circus of brick houses, divided into two half 
circles by the road. He also erected an iron-foundry upon the 
CMitatc, which, from the many workmen employed, greatly in¬ 
creased the population; but, after die consumption of considera¬ 
ble sums in the attempt to estoblish it, was at length given up, 
and a cotton factaiy Cobatructed in its place. 

On the eminence above the lodge hv* very ancient Dissenters* 
Chapel, built wiUi fftbne, and surrounded by a burying-ground, 
planted with firs. ■ Between this and tha lodge is a neat Mora¬ 
vian Chapel; and it, an ext«^verapge of buildings, 
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♦ fUc lulnWrJ by MoraMan*?, >\boi\ciciscd o\au((yof hndts 
ciiul voi itiuns hcic, m an imlmtiious and praisL^^uoitby manner; 
iMif now (U&citidi tbiougb a imMindeistanding ubtcJi picvailcd 
' tn(<n dull ciiinnianity and Mi AMky, about ihp renewal oi 
It iM‘i 41 uiled th( Ouckinlieid farnik, 'Ihc society rcmove<l 
1) )iu tills plu( tt> I uincid, m 1 inct^liUL 
'lb< t uisliip (»t Duckinhcld ibouiids with mine% and quainw, 
diir vitli i 1 ihidcrabie levrnae hon cic is lotmd m guat 
ijii 11 itus ml tbf of iiouMcms to have been earned 

1 f u nt i nmotepcuod, the scona* ot iron bcin^ mit with 
jiiii 1 UKc 111 a held called Bnin 3 i piovii tial pioiiiin- 
« in n (>1 buinl« nth. Iho co il pits iie tioiu (>0 t > 105 } itds 
I) dcpih, wfoidiiiw »o the btanng o( thesliiti, Ihcboidiisof 
vcMial c^f ilu oM pits ai plrntcd with br-tues, which thine 
i til nul f >im smill w jod that *;ivc i plcwii^ appcaiance to 
the idnriiit cemnti}. 

lhnrCn\irL, 01 <Jtt Cio^s^ as if is now £;eneially denoini 
niled IS a im dctii Villa«^c, which obt uiied iN pinn iiy n imc horn 
i fhipil ioi dissenters, which, with asihl’i) house, wcU the 
uni> s^iuctuKs luic till within these intv ns Ihe place 
n )tt icscml los i MU dl town, and the lioiists 1 n^c 1 long cadi sido 
>t the Did foi no Illy a mile, NA; it is a new MHage lately 
built, and railed litd^FufNp Street 

IKnj Hail, the seat of George H}de Claik, Esq a branch 
d tU Clucndon lamily, is situated in a lomantic spot, on the 
ijinks oj a small iivcr, and suriQtthded wUh bold swelling emj* 
Ptnus, giaduilly sloping to tlie watci's edge. Iho house is 
an anci 11 ^ buck edifice, repaned with a plain front. It 
contains scveial good paintings, and among others, an oiiginal 
whole length of the great E\ax. CliAHEKooidr, At a little dis¬ 
tal cc fiom the house is a neat bridge of one arch, built a iew 
years since, for the accommodation of those who frequent the 
valuable coal mines that ate wosked ou this estate, which mcludat 
both sides ot the nver Tame* A Weir on the Lancashiie side, form* 
ed to supply a uater-cngmc, ceases themcr above it to assume 
the appcaiance of a large juke, which, tvitli^the cascade produced 
Vvt* IJ. k hf 





2 / 4 f' 

Vy the fulling of the water iji n hroti>d sheet to a considejtaMc depth, 
atidh gicat inteiest to the surrounding sceneiy. The giounds aic 
* toleiably well wooded; und the general character of the scat is 
pictniosque and elegant.^ 

IJauufiV now bCeupiud as a farm-house, but was 

foitt^rly the residence of tlie Ardtu family, who arc descended 
from the Aideiis of Warwickshno, and tiuce theii ongm to the 
time of Edward the Coniessor< John^ Ardcn^ Esq. the present 
owner, IS the elder brother of Sir Popper Aiden, who was loicly 
created a peer by the title of Baion Alvanley, ol AlvanU\, 
near the Forest of Deiamere. This mansion issuiiounded by 
a iiiout, and is compost'd of a centre and two%iiigs, built m the 
form ol the letter 11. U stands on the brow of a steep hill, and 
is said to h.uc bccu once occupied by the famous John of Gaunt; 
but tuc date, 155 S, which appeals on tlio building, destio^sthc 
talidity of this leport. The giound floor of the ccntial paitis 
entirely one spacious room, with a very high ceiling, and largo 
windows, }ct supplyinq but little light: the upper rooms aic small. 
This cdiflce coiitains a gicat number of paintings, but their general 
merit docs not amount to mediocrity. Many of them were 
brought hither fioiu Utkinton UaU, near Delomere Foiest, after 
the oiftnmge ol Eleanor, one of tlie four daughters and co-hcircss 
of Sir John Done, with U.dph Arden, Esq. The following appear 
&> be the most \yoithy of notice. 

pemociJtuB and Ijeroclitus: the Wise Mens’Oaring: Queen^ 
Eleanor and Fair l^osamoud: the Grcciau Daughterx Pluto and 
Cerbeaqs: the Burmng of Troy; Lord Chanccl^r EnEiiToir: 

TuowA» Mofty: Sltn KcNUbU. I>J02rr; Sir John and 
Lapv Do^r; the Lord KsurRa C^vrutrIt; copied frotn- 
JohnsQii, by JUipo; JiinaB ClTturcUi hy Rarona- 

‘ croUi tUp Ouvan 

xiirE SRcatrp; 

and Mra. tAVit with the motto, 

Thilady was it pHncipal means of pf Ckvlis I<L 

a>^r the battle and the wEldh 

Mianagcd bis escapp^tbrouglil the cap^tios.^ dm s^ a|(- 

peaitr'' 
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pcnrs to have made a considerabld impX«Bnon OA ht» gmtitader 
llio original of the ft^lowing letter front the hfonardi ii In tto 
possession of a genUeman at Manchester. Mas, iiAVS^ I haire 
liithetto deferred ivriting to you^ in hbpe to be^le to tond you 
somewhat eha besides a letter^ and I believe it troablctf^toO more 
that I cannot yett doe it, than it does yon; though I doe not take* 
you to be in a good condition longc to expect it The truth is, 
my neccssitycs are greater than can be itoagmed; but 1 am pro*i 
iniseil they shall be shortlye supplycd; if they you shdl he 
sure to reccavc a shaic) for it is impofflible I Can ever fbrgett the 
great debtc 1 owe you, w^* I hope I shall live to pay, in a degree 
that is worthy of In the mean time, 1 Am save all who 
me will be kind to you, else 1 shall never Ujink them so to your 
mobt udectiooate friend 

Paris, Kov* 23,1633. Chaales Rex/’ 


STOCKPORT 


Was a barony under the ancient Haris of Chester; but tho 
time when tim honor was conferred on it bos occasioned much 
argument, and vanoi^ have been the opinions of andqnaries on 
that Contested point. The late Rev, iohn Watson, who besfowed 
considerable attention ^on this suK^ect^ hl(a observed in his 
moiis of the ancient Rarls of WArrdna^*SurrGy,' that ** if the 
general reason can be discovered wh^ the Karls of <!^bester created 
fiarons s^t all, or rather, if it can bd fuuad Cut t^by^Stoc^port in 
particular, «us made a bimny, then possib^ it may be knoun 
whether it pu^t to be recoffdyd baronies or 

not*’. In punning tb<M^^^dfb,^^togeiu«Us wqter has pro¬ 
ceeded tmarty to ^ iUastrate Um 

antiquity of bgrdny, wp 

, . ” * . af'WFi’*' f - » vi-*. *" 

..«ta* 

pf m, Pi> 

itnmpheqed the counties MPewv^ to in the 

mode 
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Mpd^ that seemed be^t ad^ited to secure their possessions fVoin 
the incursions of their neighbours. The Counties Palatine (as 
they have since been called) were judged to be in greater danger 
tj)<m (he others, and greater attention was therefore paid to their 
defence, 'i'hus, in the adjoining county palatine of Lancaster, 
Kogcr Pictavensis, the Latl, caused his whole juusdiction to be 
surrounded with a chain of forts; some of which 1 shall mention, 
as their situations arc immediately connected with the illustration 
of my subject. 

“ One of these forts was at TFidn^s, where a baron was station¬ 
ed to protect that part of Lancashire from from the incursions of 
the Cheshire pcbple; and as the jealousy wa# mutual, opposite 
to this, on the Cheshire side, was Haultoti Castle: and Nigel, oi 
rather William, son of Nigel, uas fixed there with the same title, 
and stationed in such a manner, as to guard the country from any 
surprise, either from Wanington, another Lancashire barony, or 
Runcorn Ferry.. The next barony on the Lancashire side, above 
Warrington, was Newton, erected as well to strengthen the former, 
as to oppose any passage out of Cheshire over the livcr Meiscy at 
lialluigrcen Ferry; and lest from this station, and over this forry^ 
damage should be done to the inhabitants of Cheshire, the Earl of 
Chester made llamo de Masci another of his Barons, and placed' 
him opposite to the above, at Dunham, Anotlier barony of the 
Lancashire palatinate was Manchester, erected as a guard on one 
bide against any incursion from Stretford, and on the other, against , 
the military station which appears to have been m very early 
times at Stockport Now us all the above Laiicashtie Barons' 
wcic made iu the reign of the Conqueror by Roger Pictavensis, 
it seems to follow, that the barony of Stockport is as old as the 
lest within the county of Chester; ior ;w)i^^>^ouId every other 
Lanqoshiro barony be guarded against, which lay opposite to Ches¬ 
ter,-and not that at Manchester? If sucb aaepenit^ into the* 
rriunly was permitted to remain unguard^, thq odier establisli- 


inouts must hate been useless. 

♦ ^ ^ 

^‘^When the castle at Stockport was first erected is tpicertaiiii 


hut the site ou which U stood has the uame of Castle-Yard ‘to 


tlm 
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thh clay. That there are no records to determine its origin, 
is a proof of its. antiquity. If the hints given bv Mr. Whitaker 
arc well founded, it is antique indeed. “ The town of Stock- 
port/’ says this gentleman, " appears evidently tlie one common 
centre to three or four very variously directed roadk of the Ro¬ 
mans. The High-Street advances to it from Manchester; and 
the Pepper-Street hastens to it from Hanford; and in the parisli 
of Asheton, and near the foot of Staley Bridce, is a third nmd, 
commonly denominated Staley Street for a inife tojjcllicr, tlie 
main lints of which Kes pointing clearly from Cai^tlc-Shaxo to 
Stockport. These are suro signatures of a Roman station. This 
must have been foFcd upon the site of the castle, and was the 
area of the Castle Hill at Stockport. Ihat is exactly such a 
site as the Homans must have instantly selected tor such a sta¬ 
tion; that is a small area, detached from the level ground of 
the Mmket-place, and connected with it only by an isthmus. 
The area must have been the actual site of the castle in the ear- 
licst'poriod of tiic Saxon residence among us; as the castle nui^t 
have originally communicated its tiame to the town, and as h<)th 
were donomina< d Stockport, because the former tvas a poit or 
cadtlo in a wo^d. The area Is about half a statute acre in ex¬ 
tent; theske is still incomparably strong in itself, and thp posi¬ 
tion is happily fitted for the ford, Tlie station must have hud 
a steep of 100 or 120 yard? Upon three sides of it; and must 
have been guarded by a foes across the isthmus. The Roman 
road from East Cheshire must have been effectually cominandf>d 
by it; beiiig obliged, by the circling current of tlic Mersey, to ap¬ 
proach vety near to the chstle; and bring evinced, by the remain¬ 
ing steepness of the neighbouring banks, to have actually ubcended 
the brow in a hollow "tmmethatdy belOw the eastern ride of 
il" 

f “ More might bo iwgcd proof pf there being a cesfr/wm’in 
'Stocliport in the lime of the limans, if the point was not already 
sufHciiiilly established; and that a fortress was maintained here 
in the Saxon times, the very name of the place demonstrates; 
•and, beridtsB its signification, ,as given by Mr* Whitaker, Stoc, or 

S 3 Stvke* 
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Stokoport, may likewise signify a wooden castle; Stoke Castle 
in Norfolk being interpreted, in Spclrnan's Icenia, by Capclla 
U^nca: or Stoke may also mean a place or settlement in general; 
as, StoKc^Curcxf, where the Curries lived; JFood-stockf theWoody- 
pliice; so also 5/oAe-por^, the IMdce of the Castle. But which 
ever of these derivations is correct, it,plainly has a iefi*renco 
to the Saxon times, and is confirmed by the very cunent tra¬ 
dition, that the Danes were lepulsed here, and great numbers of 
them slain. This Nichols has thus expressed in his book Dc 
litterk in’Ct:iiik:** 

% 

Fama refi^rt, Banos uhi nunc 9lopporta locatur, 

Aileclos dim clade fuibse gravt: 
lode uibi nomen, prsdonum lucuraibua obex 
Quod datuvy hie Aoglis fiit quoque parta ulut.* 

This etymology is wrong, because the name was not very 
anciently wiitten Stopport; but the tradition is probably right; 

• for the field below the castle, called the Park, is fuller of human 
bone*, to a larger extent, than would be necessary for the burial- 
ground of the garrison. Stopport was probably a corruption 
from as some centuiirs tifro it w^as alnioht uniformly 

wiitten. In the year 11/3, the rastlo w:is possessed by Geoffrey 
dc Constantino; but whether he held it in his own right, or of tho 
Baron of btnekpoi t, or even against him, by order of tho Earl of 
Chester, is unknown. 

“ In a manuscript written by the late Dr. AVilljamson, the 
barony of Stockport is supposed lo have belonged originally fti 
Ranulph the D^tpi/rr, whocc name is conjectured to have been 
Spencer, (anciently Le Dcspenccr,) and whose family growing 
into great wrculth and favor with the Kings%f England, sold it to 
Robert de Stockport about the xeign of Henry the Third, before 
who^c time there is little or no mention of this family* Ndw, if 

•' our 

4 

'* In pa«ty the place where Sfoppert suodt 
Mark'd the repulke of hostile Banish bands s 
And thence, according lo the voice of F<imc, 

7 he lafetp gam'd ] the town, its name, 
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our author’s suppositions arc light, this barony is as ancient 
the rest; for Uanulph was Dajtifir in the lime of Hugh Lupu^; 
and if it was true, tliat the barony was purchased ot him by 
Robert do Stockport, it must have been very near this peiiod; 
though the parthidar (jino of this iami^ys obtaining ihe Imnoi is 
not to be detoimincd.” The cbuiter bestowed upon tkis town by 
Sir Rolicit dc Stockpoit, Knt. and by whuh it was constitut'd a 
ficc borough, was cerUilnly not granted till the reign (»f licniy 
the Thiid; but n deed, printed m the ^doiuniictm, lender-^ iJ 
e\ident, that Robert do Stockpoit was m power in the kiter cud 
of the leignof Ricbird the Tir^t. IJesidcs r.iiui^ other i)ie\ile';(s 
granted to the Burge"*cs by the cli.uter, a peich aiid an acre of 
land was bestowed on each yt them, sidjeot only to the annual 
payment of one shilling. 'Jhe liarnny became the puperty if 
the fVanrn family, by the marriage of Sir Fdwanl de W.iiieii, 
Knt. with Cicely, fifth in descent from the lin-f Robert dc Stock- 
port of whom we have any records, and it has descended m unin¬ 
terrupted succession through the Warrens to the pn^s *nt Ujik*. No 
pait of the ancient castle is remaining; it-j site o» v'upii.<l i»y 
■a. circular bi Ildiug, with baWlements and ombrasuri.s,-elected by 
the late Sir George Warren, and intended for a butclmrs slmui- 
blc3. This plan not succeeding, it w-as employed ns a rottoii f.ie- 
tory, after remaining unoccupied many year.N; and has \aUAy been 
converted into a number of shops, for the sale ofniuslin goods ma¬ 
nufactured in the town and neighbourhood, and is now denomi¬ 
nated The ^luslin llnib 

The spot on which this town is built N very irregular. I’be 
Parish-Church and hlarket-placo are siluatid on the summit 
of a hill, affording a level of cuiisidcrahlo estent. I'he ground 
consists of a solid ijdck of soft freq-stone, with an evtiemcly 
steep descend tfWvtho north towards ihc Mersey, hue (‘asy of 
access on the oUicr sides. Part of the nortlicrn aspt'ot is per¬ 
pendicular for a height equal t) that of the houses, of winch a 
rowC^ncivcles 'the base of the hill, having their backs to it, and 
concealing it from the view of passengers. Some of th 'se bou^es 
have apai'tments hollowed out of the rock; and the appear.int e 
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of the ^holc, when closely surveyed, is very singular. An npj^et 
TOW of houses on the summit of the rock completely encircles the 
Mrfikot-placc, which is spacious and convenient. From this 
centiul part, the town branches oflf in different directions, and* 
by the late increase of buildings, ha& extended on every side into 
the country. 

The places of religious wordiip at Stockport are the two 
Churches of St. Mary and St. Peter; a Calvinist Chapel, and 
ff>e meeting-houses; two fur Presbytenansj two for Methodists, 
and one for Quakers. St. Mary’s, which is the most ancient, is 
a spacious structuic*; consisting of a nave, chancel, and side 
aisles. Neither the date of this building, nor the name of the 
founder, are known; but, from the style of the architecture of 
some part of the body of the Church, it was apparently erected 
about the fomteeiith century. It was built with a soft red free¬ 
stone, which, by exposure to the atmosphere, is so worn, that 
it has been lately found necessary to cairy up an additional row 
of stone to suppuit the steeple, which was rebuilt between the 
3 eais i012 and \6l6, at the expence of the parishioners. The 
whole length of the church is about 1^0 feet. On the north side 
IS a Chapel, or Oratory, belonging to the Legof Cyme; and 
vn the opposite side another, wliich belongs jointly to tlie Ardais 
of Stockpoit, (who foriilcily resided at Harden Hall,) and the 
Dnvenports of Bramhall. In a small building, called Marple 
Chapel, adjoining to the south side of the chancel, is an ancient 
tomb, placed o\ci' Richard de Vernon, supposed to have been 
lector of Stockport in the reigit of Edward the Second; with^ 
the following instiiption, lemaming in 17795 

\ * v’ 

This church has jurisdiction over four Chapels of Ease; and 
the \ due of the living lias been so greatly increased by the im- 
piovtmcnts made in the town and its vicinity, that it is generally 
loputed to be woith al least 15001. per annum. The Parson¬ 
age-house is a handsome und spacious edifice, situated on an 

cminmctf 
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^ftiinonce near the cliurch, ami overlooking an extensive part of 
the country. St. Peter s Church is a modem building, erected 
at the charge of William Wright, Esq. and consecrated in the 
year 1768. The annual value of the endowment, including the 
rents of the pews, is 3001. Both churches are futnished with 
organs. 

On the eastern side of the church-yard arc six Alras-houses, 
erected about the year 1685, by an ancestor of the late Sir George, 
Warren, for six poor men, inhabitants of the town, and endowed 
with twenty shillings and three horse loads of coals annually for 
each person. Humphrey Warren, who died about the middle of 
the last century, increased the yearly allowance by an additional 
five shillings to each man. 

The education of children is in a certain degree provided for 
in this town by a free Grammar-school, founded in they car 
1487) in pursuance of the will of Edmund Shaw, citizen and 
alderman of London, and endowed with lOl. per annum fora 
master’s salary, which has since been enci'eased to 3ol. The 
clause of the will in which this institution oiiginates, is singular; 
it runs thus; , 

***An9 I will tlut the other Honest be a discreet Mart, and cunning ill 
Giammar, and be of cunning ta teach Grammar; and^viil that he sing Masi« 
and say hts other DiRne Service in the Parish Church of Stockport, luthe 
County of Chester, at such an Altar there as shall be thought couvement for 
him, and to pray specially for my Soule. That the same Cunning PrijMt teach 
Grammar continually in the aarne Towne of Stockport, as long as be ^11 con« 
tiaue there in the same Service. And. that he freely, without any Wages or 
Salary taking of any Feraua, e*(cepl only my Salary hereafter specified, shall 
teach all manner of Persons* Children, and others, cliat wilt come to him to 
leant, K well of theuid Towne of Stockport, as ol other Towns thereabouts^ 
the Styane ^ Grammar is ^ee as lyeih in hivi to do, aftei ihcir Cap^bihuci 
that God will give them, deb.** 

I 

The benefactions for the relief of the poor have chiefly con- 
of sums from 201. to 600i, bequeathed tu be placed out at 
interest, and the produce annually applied; p«ut of it wasap- 
liroprl^ed by the donors to-tho apprenticing of poor boys. In 

the 
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the year ^ Dispensary, for the benefit of the sick poor, was 

built by public subscription, and nine fever wards were attached 
to it in T'lus institution has proved extremely serviceable; 

for, by the last annual report, it appears that lliO.puticnts were 
admitted in the course of the preceding year. 

Tills town is indebted for its consequence to its numerous ma¬ 
nufactures: the progress of its trade has been thus delincHtod by 
,Aikin. ‘‘ In Stockport were erected some of the first mills for wind¬ 
ing and throwing silk, on a plan procul’cd from Italy. The persons 
concerned in the silk factories were reckoned the principal people 
in the place; but, on the decline of this trade, the machinery 
was applied to cotton spinning, and the dificrent brarw^lb of the 
cotton manufacture arc now the chief staple of the town. The 
people of Stockport first engaged in the spinning of reeled weft, 
ihen *11 wcavhig chcck.-j, and lastly in fustians; and they were so 
ingenious as to attempt muslins, which wero introduced at the 
time of the invonlion of the machinea called mules, whereby the 
thnnid v.d-? drawn-finer, and ?]>un softer, than that of the weft. 
The mar.nfacturors here, with this advantage, produced a species 
of flowered muslin with borders, , for aprons and handkerchiefs, by 
casting a coai'se shoot for the ligurcts, and neatly trimming of the 
float, before bleaching, with so tliat the figure v;af. a 

good imitation, o^’i^ncoillc-wurk. The cottoj^ti-adc of .Stockport 
is now so considerable, thaf, besides^^a large number of cotton 
spinning-shops, here arc, tw'Cnty-three spacious cotton factories, 
sonic df them woi kcd !>y stoam-engines. The making of , hats is 
bkow'isc a considerable branch oi'.employments Weaving fustians ^ 
has extended from hence over Chcadle, Gatley, and Northendon, 
where a few checks or furnitures had been woven before.” The 


removal of articles of traffic has been- much facilitajlod by a 
new navigable canal from this tbwii to hlanchestor^ =wbich join¬ 
ing with the Duke of Bridgewater's canal at the latloc ■ place, 
coinnvnucatcs with the Mersey, Deo, Nibble, Oaso, Derwent, 
Trent, bevern, , (lumber, Avon, Tbat^, and' many other rivers. 


With the extension of tlie trade of Stockport, its pppulatihn has 
aho increased; and the present number of inhabitants^ including, 
those of the village of IIcAfon’tNortis, inT-anco^ire, atid 
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worn), within Brinnington, in Cheshire^ which in common accep¬ 
tation are always regarded as parts of the town, being only 
separated from it by the river Mersey, is 19»488; a total, con¬ 
siderably greater than returned from any other part of the county. 
The population of Stockport only is stated in the late enumera¬ 
tion at 14,830; of these 6*983 are males, and 7'847 females. 
The greatest increase within any ten years of the last century 
was between 1790 and 1800, during whiclk time the number of 
baptisms registered in the parish books varied from 318 56*4-, 

and of deaths, from 367 to 636; and these numbei's, it is sup¬ 
posed, would have been much greater, if the births and burials of 
all the inhabitants had been recorded; but, on account of the 
extent of Stockport, which comprises fourteen townships, and some 
of them lying in the vicinity of other churches, many of its 
inhabitants are christened ■ and buried out . of the parish. The 
number of inhabited houses is 4826. ,The streets are irregular, 
and some of them so very steep, that loaded carts arc obliged tot 
be checked in going down, by three or four horses. 

*1110 morc ancient part of Stockport is supplied with water 
from open-brings, rising in'Barn-Fiolds, which are much higher 
than the Market-place, The’water is collected into a reservoir 
behind St. Peter's Churchj and thence conveyed by pipes to 
different parts of the town, A spring of mineral water, appear¬ 
ing to.flow from a cbal mine or bed of iron stone, was somo 
years since discovered in the neighbourhood, and for a time, 
freqi^ted by great numbers, of people, who used it as a cure 
for weak Oj'cs, and other disorders; but an ill-founded prejudice 
having been conceived against it, as occasioning the jaundice, it 
was as quickly deset^ and reviled, as it had before been visited 
and esteemed# ' ‘ . 

The police of Stockport is conducted by tw6 resident Magis¬ 
trates; two Constables; four Churchwardens, who, by virtue of 
catkin privileges bestowed by the Barons of Stockport, arc 
rijc owners of L^e Hall, Harden Hall, Bramhall Hall, 
and '.Pen^twood Hall estat^; aud three Overseers of tho poor. 

Prcscot, and 
Holland 


•The. magistrates Rev. Charles 
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Holland Watson, Hsq. who is also Major of the Stockport 
Volunteer Corps, which consists of 249 men, including officers. 
A temarkablc accident faefel one of the privates of this corps, 
named Knoch Hill, who was killed on the liixerCise Ground by 
the bursting of his rear-rank raaii*s piece, a splinter of which pe¬ 
netrated his heart, A monument to perpetuate the remembrance 
of this singular calamity was erected at thcexpcnce of the corps^ 
and inscribed as follows; 

Beneath are interred the Remains of Enoch HitL, a Private in the Stock* 
IroKT Vo-LVNTEKRS, who, On the sistof February, 1799, and in the ^Gih 
Year of his Age, Was killed In the Ranks by the bursting of a Musket;'' 

If crownM with glory on the hostile plain. 

Sinks the brave Hero, for his country sfain; 

On this plain grave let honoring tears be shed, 

Sfor kooW its tenant for his country bled^ 

Yet, nor in Jands remote, nor with the foe 
Contending, felt he Death's resistless blow; 

But from the hope of Victory far apart, 

At home, a jhutter*d Musket pierc'd bis heart. 


The privilege of holding alnairket at Stockport, was granted 
to Robert dc Stokeport, by Edward, Earl of Chester, son of 
Henry the Third, in the year 12^i0. Great quantities of corn, 
oatmeal, and cheese, are sold at it; for the latter article, k is 
considered as the best inaricet in tire County. In this town, and 
its vicinity, arc several bridges. The oldest, called rite Lanca* 
shire Bridge, crosses the Mersey on the Manchester road, and 
stands very high above the water, having each‘rad built upon 
rock. The Mersey, in the upper part of its course, is paTtic 4 - 
larly subject to sudden and violent swells, ty one of which, pn 
the 28th of August, 179S* the noble struclnre called the New 


Bridge WHS earned away, and has not yet Iwen rebuilt. This 
bridge consisted of a single arch, 2 JO feet in width^ and 
32 foot high. . Near the oM bridge js tlie riery eheirat town resi¬ 
dence of the Ardens. This phly wood and 'plaister, but 

being preserved in ^ood repair,, jbaa a venerable appearance. It 

, '■ ' cohhuns,' 
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contains, among other paintings, a series of full length portraits 
of the Earls of Chester; and also the tigurcs of all the ancient 
Barons, excepting Venables of Kinderton. These are on horsebockp^ 
and are arrayed in complete armour, bearing their respective 
arms on their shields. Their value arises from, their rarity, move 
thau from any merit they possess as paintings. Between Stock‘d 
port and the foundation of the New Bridge, a very extensive 
cotton factory has been erected, the water for which is conveyed 
from the Mersey by the means of a subterraneous tunnel.. 

^ ALTR[NGIIA^f 

» V 

Is a small, but very neat town, situated near the course of t&© 
Duke of Bridgewater's canal, about eight miles from Manches¬ 
ter. Its government is vested in a Mayor; and it has a guild 
inercatory for fi*ee traffic, granted by the charter of Hamon de 
Massie, Lord of Dunham Massey, about the year 125 ) 0 ; yet its 
trade is at present but inconsiderable. The number of inhabit 
tants is about 1100. It has been observed as a singularity, that 
ibis town h-s neither church nor chapel; its residents being 
obliged to go to the neighbouring church of Bowden for the ce-. 
lebration of religious worships I'his town formerly received 
much benefit from the w'irstod trade; the spinning of combed 
worsted prevailed throughout the district, the wool being de¬ 
livered out at Manchester to the people who attended the mar¬ 
ket, and the worsted yarn sold to the small-ware manufacturers;; 
but dfe introduction of Irish worsted ruined the business. Some 
stuffs for home wear, arc, however, still made from the wool spun 
by the cottagers. // 

DiTKHASf the seat of the Earl of Stamford, whose 

father, obtained it by. his marriage with the heiress of the Earl of 
Warrington about ^ .y^ars since, is one of the most beautiful 
f resiflenCGs in Che^ii%. , The'mansion is spacious, composed whh 
bri^ and ,of a quadrangular form, with a court in the centre. 
It contains many fapuly pictures, but few or none of them of 
superior beauty. The paVk, 4n. the midst of which it is Seated, 
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h \ery e\tfTisivc, and full of (inc timbci. Some of the oal <> are 
of c\traoidiiidiy magnitude, and on llicir tops is a Hotoniy, 
where many hirons aswciatc, and build m socuty like looks 
Hound tlic house arc \auous masses and clump*-of tiecs, whose 
daik imigoiy being icfkcUd m the nitei, by winch tl cy uc 
parlidlly tnvuoned, giscs <i beauty and inkiest to the landscape, 
that IS peculiarly a‘:;ucable to the admucr of N iture*s scentry 
Ihe MOWS aie many of tlu m pictuusque, and some 41 md llie 
grounds near the hou*c lie disposed into shiubbciits, flowei bed , 
and vauous oihcr spteiniciis of oiiiamciitd giukning. In the 
piik aie some barious, and uins, and ctlur antique icnmns, 
have betn found heic. 

IsTTOv Halt, at a smill distance from Knuts^ord, is the 
new bull mansion of \V. T^eiton, Lsq The building is situitcd 
ui the midst of a j ul, <onttniin 4 neaily 2000 acies of liable 
and pastille land. It staruK on an eleiatcd spot of giourd.'Tiom 
the fiont of v^hich a lawn giadually declines to the level of T tton 
mere, a fine puce of water, about half a mile fiom the house. 
Ihe view beyond the mire, aftei including a vaiiety of uiUime 
diatc objcit*', IS Uimmakd by Aldiilcy-cd^^t, and tlu dis^int hills 
which divide Clieshue from the neighbouimg counties lliede- 
8 >gn 8 foi the houae were givtu by Mr. Wyatt, and aie conceived 
m a style of elegant simplicity, but*butypait of the edifice 1 
yet fimsh'^d. lie gardens are extensive; and the pinei> is le 
markably spacious, and well constructed. 


KNLTSrORD 

a neat town, divided into two ports, by a small iivulct, 
eilUd uppei and lower, and supposed, by some wiiters, to have 
denied Its p]e«ent appellation fiom King Coat/Ie, or Knvtf, who 
IS Slid t) have passed with his army At the ford here, and gamed 
a victoiy m the adjacent fulds. After the Conquest, it became 
]uit of the Uarony of Ilalton, but in the reign ot Ildward the 
I list, was possessed by WdUatO de 1 ableigh. The lordship is now 
111 the Dole of Budgcwatei. • 

Ihia 
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** This town 18 pleasantly utuatcf], an^ Contains some good 
houses, and a handsome modern built church, lumished with a 
fine oip,in. Ihe inhibiUnts aie upwaids of 2000 , svho are 
chiefly employed in the cotton lactones, and in making of tlucad« 
Ihe fki'v used in the maiiufactuie of ihu hitter aibdc iS mostly 
biou^it iiom liclinl, Kus^ia, and Hambuigh;. though a small 
portion ol It I giown in YorkJme< Some few years ago it was 
usually spun at Knulsfoid, tiom the law matciial. but it is now 
piincipdlly spun abioad^ dad brought to this town m the state 
of jarn, the flax '^pniiiers hiving engaged m the mo'c luciativo 
and incua^ing hu-tincss ol cotton ucavnij. 

On the ludfuagc ot any mliabitant of Knutsfoid, the fnonds 
and acqunntanto of the paities pratti**»*^ the vtiy s.iv;ulu cus¬ 
tom of stiewing then doorways with broivn sand, aiiJ on this they 
figure various fanciful and emblematical device*', wilhdninond 
squares, srollops, &,c- m vbite sand, and ovci the whole aio 
ofcavioniilly sticwod the flowers of the season. The pioqioiiiy 
aud tiade ot this town is paitlj suppoilcd bj th * cypendituie ot 
the numerous famdits of gentry that re-jde in its ghbomlioou. 
Annual laces . q also held Ijeic, and said to be «c.iicel) inf noi 
to any in England foi the display of fashiOnalle company. 

Booth's Haix., the seat of Petei lagh, Csq. is a plain 
stiucturc, situated m an CAten^uve paik, oniamchted with some 
line pieces ot watci. Ihe lake m bont ui t)io house xs paiUcU'< 
laily beautiful, and the piospecte suvroundaig it aic very fine, 
the countiy beyng ojfra to a gi eat extent, and tbly diversiflod. 
In this mansion is a Uige painting of the IXath oi Ihilu, b\ Guer- 
cbiiiOr The cxpacsskm of several of the figuics is t vtu mi]> giacc- 


fiol; l>ut they me f^ewhat too cumded, and the pamtei htt% 
(i^udiciouslymtrodui^d hisi own poitialt/ 


1^9 piiuculaily du4i»gs»i>hej in tlic history of Cho- 
fiom being the itf the U'icestcr lanuly, and 

1^ lesidcnce of Sir Peter the colcbiatod nniiquaiy, 

dfcbrtjntW from Sif Ki<fholMdB ]Le>ceslei, Und of the manor 
l^^ll^thflr-Tiuhtey ib ^S^r;Petcc was Kjin in and 

»4 1 ft lC78, liiqucalMug; to pefeitity a '*ist collcciion of mate- 
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rials for the illustration of the history of his favorite county. 
Pait of the ancient family residence still remains; and from it» 
peculiar situation, picturesque appearance, and veneiable cha¬ 
racter, becomes highly interesting. It is seated in a low se¬ 
questered spot, on a small island, and surrounded with a fine 
lake. Near to the house is a small chapel, where divine sei- 
vice is weekly performed. The family buiying-placc is at Great 
Budworth) where is an inscription, commemorative of Sir Peter 
Leycester. The present possessor of the estate is Sir John Flc- 
ming Leycester, whose father employed Mr. Carr, the aichi- 
tcct, to build the piesent mansion, which is a large and handsome 
edifice, of the Done order, composed of brick and stone. The 
columns which sustain the portico are of very large proportions, 
each only consisting of a single block. The interior of the house 
contains some good pictuies by ancient and modem masters, par- 
ticulaily the portraits of Loan and Lady Bykox, by Vandyck, 
Tlid stables -aic very neat and convenient, and are disposed in^ 
quadi angular form, having a spacious riding-houso in the centre, 
and suitable offices. 'I'hp grounds aie ornamented by an extensive, 
sheet of water. 

Ltsim is a pleasant village, where the Duke of Bridgewatcris 
Canal is cai ried to a groat height over a stream torming a mill- 
dam, and turning % mill for slitting of Iron, and flattening it into 
hoops fur the coopcis' use. The village contains sevota] good 
houses: the situation of the paisonage is peculiarly admired; it 
stands on an eminence, which commands a fine project of a deep 
and vomanUc valley. At Lynim is an ancient c^ss, ornamented 
aith niches and tracety. 

TiiELWALt, now an obscure and small village, wasandcntly 
a considerable town, founded by Edward the Elder in the year 
^20. Its name was derived from the Saxon word TttBLL, indi- 
cativo (if the stumps and trunks of uecs with which it was grit 
ginally environed; and waif, a term still made use of to sigm(y 
a fence, without particular reftrehee To the materials that com- 
, pose it. 


^ WiKNXZTOtOtt 
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Wjnt4INCton Hall, the rcsidcMicc of Lord I^enrhyn, i'i a 
beautiful, tscqucstcrcd scat, in a tcriile and pleasant viillcy near 
the banks of the river Weaver. In the park is a magnifiecnt 
poultry-house, where the most rare and curious fowls arc kept. 

KORTIiWlCH 

« 

Is a lai'p.e and ancient town, near the conllux of the river 
Dane with the Weaver. 'J'hc streets are irregular, and badly 
paved] and many of the houses are of considerable antiquity/- 
'rhe church is spacious, ami is remarkable for the peculiarity of 
its choir, which is semicircular: the roof of the imvc is adorn¬ 
ed with mnnerous ligurcs of wicker baskets, of a similar shape 
to those which arc used in the ]>roccss of salt-making. Here is 
a well-endowed bee Grammar School, founded by Mr. John 
Dayns, of St. Ilartliolomew's, London. From its central situa¬ 
tion, and the circumstance of its being surrounded wdth gen¬ 
tlemens’ scats, this town has become a place of considerable re«r 
sort for the trair ction of public and other business. It has two 
annual fairs, which of late years have been much frequented, 
and thus been the source of great emolument to the inhabi¬ 
tants ; tlie lower classes of whom arc chiefly employed in the 
salt trade, and in a cotton factory established but u few ycai's 
since. 

Salt is manufacttircd on an extensive scale, at several places 
in this county; but the principal part of the trade is now con¬ 
centrated in the neighbourhood of Northwich. Here the salt 
is made from brine springs, and also from the nalural rock. Tlie 
latter peculiarity, and the mlvautagoous situation of the town 
on the banks of the Weaver, on the great road from Chester to 
Manchester, and its contiguity to the Grand 'JVunk Canal, 
which has opened a source of cheap communication with so 
many parts of England, have all concurred to render North¬ 
wich pre-eminent for its salt trade. The vast importance of this 
invaluable antiseptic, in the preservation of animal food, whe¬ 
ther employed in domestic economy, prcsciwed in magazines, 
VoL. If, T exported 
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exported into distant countries, or stored on ship-board ibr the 
service of the mariner, mubt render a few particulars of its history 
interesting. 

Naturalists observing the variety of forms which salt assumes, 
have classed it under the heads of rock or fossil salt, sea salt, 
and brine, or fountain salt. These several kinds of common 
salt only differ from each other in their external form, and ap¬ 
pearance, or in such accidental properties os they derive from 
tI)C heterogeneous substances with which they arc mixed; but 
when pure, their (qualities arc similar., Mr. Kirwan, in his Geo¬ 
logical Essays, after narrating a variety of curious particulars 
relative to rock-salt, observes, “ it must appear evident, that 
k derives its origin from the sea; and that the spaces which 
it now occupies, were originally vast hollows, successively fijiled 
with sea water, at distant intervals during the diminution of the 
level of the sea, to nearly its present height." “ The circum¬ 
stances accompanying salt springs," continues this gentleman, in 
another part of his work, ** arc 'much the same as those attendant 
on rock-salt,” and it may of course be referred to the same 
origin. 

The art of making salt was known in very early times to the 
Gauls, and the Germans: the process of making was very simple; 
for Pliny informs us, that they did nothing more than throw the 
water on burning wood, when the former evaporated by the heat,^- 
and left the salt adhering to the ashes or charcoal, 'i'hc Britons 
also must be supposed to have been acquainted with this art, a<ad 
to have extracted the salt by the same method; for in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of one of the springs in this county, pieces of half-burnt 
wood have been frequently dug up. 

The cheapness of the fabrication of this useful article, and 
tlic universatility of its use, seems to have occasioned the Ro¬ 
mans to make it a source of revenue as early as 640 years be¬ 
fore Christ: at that distant period we are informed, by Aurelius 
Victor, it was made taxable by. Ancus Martius; and we have 
proof that it continued to be a branch of income for many cen¬ 
turies; fur, after conquest of this Island, the Britons wore 

forced 
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forced to conform to tbe tribute. “ Salt/* saya Mn Pennant, 
“ made part of the pay of tlie Roman soldiers, which was called 
Salariunty and from which is derived our word salary'* I'he 
springs of Cheshire, and those of Droitwich, in Staffordshire, were 
known to the Romans, and had the common name of SuHnai 
Their mode of working them was very similar to the process now 
employed, and which process they are supposed to have commu¬ 
nicated to the natives. 

Northwich, as we have alrof'dy intimated, is principally 
distinguished as the chief of the salt towns, and is the only 
one which, in addition to its brine springs, possesses Mines of 
Rock-Salt. The discovery of this valuable mineral was made 
in the year ICJO, in the lands of William Merbury, Esq. about 
one mile from the town. It has since been discovered in the 
adjoining townships of Wilton, Alarston, Wincham, and Win- 
nington; but in no other part of the kingdom than this neigh¬ 
bourhood. Tlie inhabitants, however, have a tradition, that 
the rockj as well as the brine-pits, were wroughtin tlic time of the 
Romans. 

“ The rock-salt is found from twenty-eight to forty-eight yards 
beneath the surface of the earth. The first stratum, or mine, is 
from fifteen to twenty-one yards in thickness, in appearance 
extremely resembling brown sugar-candy, perfectly solid, and 
so hard as to be broke with great difficulty by iron picks and 
wedges. Latterly the workmen have been accustomed to blast 
it with gunpowder, by which expedient-they loosen and remove 
many tons together. Beneath this stratum is a bed of hard stone, 
consisting of large veins of flag, intermixed with some rock-salt, 
the whole from twenty-five to thirty-five yards in thickness. 
Under this bed is a second stratum, or mine, of salt, from five 
to six yards thick; many parts of it perfectly v^hilc, and clear 
as crystal; others browner; but all purer than the uppef stra¬ 
tum, yet reckoned not quite so strong. Above the whole mass 
of salt lies a bed of whitish clay, winch has been used in the 
IJverpool earthen-waro; and in. the same situation is fbund a 
quantity of gypsum. 

T2 


“ Rock- 
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Rock-salt phs are sunk at groat expence, and arc very un¬ 
certain in their duration; being frequently destroyed by the 
brine-springs bursting into them, nnd dissolving the pillars that 
support the roof, through which the whole work falls in, leaving 
vast chasms in the surface of the earth. In forming a pit, a 
shaft or eye is sunk, similar to that of a coal-pit, but more ex¬ 
tensive. When the workmen have penetrated to the salt-rock, 
and made a proper cavity, they leave a suflicient substance of 
the rock (generally about hi \ 'n yards in thickness) to form a 
solid n>of; and as they proceed, they hew pillars out of the 
rock to sustain the roof, and then employ gunpowder to separate 
what they mean to raise. I'his is conveyed lo the surface in 
huge craggy lumps, drawn up in capacious baskets made for the 
purpose.” When well illuminated, the crystalline surface of the 
roof, pillars, and sid('s of a largo pit, make a glittering and mag¬ 
nificent api^carance, which seldom fails lo have a very impressive 
eftect on the mi/id of a stranger. Fresh air is conveyed from the 
juoulh of the pit by means of a tube, with a pair of forge- bellows 
fixed to it, thus preserving a perpetual current between the outer 
and inner air, Tim pits at the greatest depth arc dry, and of an 
agreeable temperature, 

“ 'J'hc larg(‘Sc; rock-salt pit now worked is in the township of 
W'itton, This has been excavated in a circular form 108 yards 
in diameter: its roof is suppoitcd by twenty-five pillars, each 
thivc yards wide at the front, four at the back, and its sides 
extending six yards. Each pillar contains 291 solid yards of 
rock-salt; and the whole area of the pit, which is fourteen 
yards liollow, includes 91(>0 superficial yards, being little less 
than two acres of land.”* The annual quantity of rock-salt 
delivered from the t)its in the neighbourhood of Nortliwich, is 
from 60,000 to 60,000 tons. Hardly more than one fourth of 
this is refined in England; the remainder is exporied to various 
part^ of t(iG continent. The salt is coifvcyed down the Mersey, 
in vessels from fifty to eighty tons burthen, to Liverpool, and. 
then re-shipped for foreign countries, or kept to be refined. 

Resides 

^>Aikjn’s Country round Manchester^ p« 429* 
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Besides the great quantity of salt obtained from the rock, the 
brine pits supply an immense weight; not Jess than 45,000 
tons being manufactured at this town annually. The usual 
depth of the springs is from iJO to 40 yards. These arc situated 
on a hill at some distance. The briny stream is raiseil by a steam 
engine, and conveyed thiougli very long troughs to the brine pits. 
The process of extracting the salt is accomplished by heating the 
liquor in iron pans, of 20 or 30 feet square, and about 14 inches 
deep. Wlien it boils, a light scum rises to the top, which is taken 
olf, and the liquor reduced to a lowei degree of heat: the steam 
arising is made to evaporate as quickly as possible; and the salt 
collecting into crystals, forms a crust on the surface, and after¬ 
wards sinks to the bottom of the pans, whence it is removed once 
or twice in every twenty-four hours. 

“ The revenue arising from salt is thought of so much conse¬ 
quence, that a particular board is appointed for its collection 
and iiianagoment, having a department quite independent of the 
excise and customs. Not a peck of salt can go from tlie works 
without a permit) under the risk of forfeiture and high penalties; 
and officers arc stationed on the roads to demand a sight of per- 
and rc-weigh on suspicion of fraud.” 'rhese impolitic 

'v' 

ntstraints on the sale of a commodity of almost universal appli¬ 
cation, liavc been a great obstacle to agricultural improvement, 
as tljcy have ]ircvented the farmer from using salt as a manure, 
and by that means bereaved him of a most'valuable agent in in¬ 
creasing the productiveness of his lands. 

VALE ROYAL ABBEY, 

<* , 

Situated near the centre of the county, is the seat of Tho* 
mas Cholmondcley, Esq. Member of Parliament bn- Cheshire, 
and the seventh in lineal descent who has enjoye<l that honor. 
The original building was founded by Prince Edward, son of 
Henry the Third, as a monastery for Cistercian Monks, 100 of 
whom he had placed in his manor at Dernhall, about the year 
1266 , in pursuance of a vow which he had made when in danger 

fS of 





<?f shipivreck. In 1277, upoiV the petition of the monks, be- 
ouiisc, ivs Kin" observes, “ tfic latter place was not, forsooth, 
lightsome onoiigh for their fat worships,he began a stately 
abbey in the more pleasant situation of Vale Uoyal, which ap¬ 
pellation he himself appears to have given to this district. This 
abbey was not completed till the year 1330, when the charges of 
building were found to have amounted to what in that age must 
have been considered as an immense, sum, being not less than 
32,0001. 

At the period of the Dissolution, its revenues were valued at 
3181. Ips. 8d. and it was then granted to Sir 'I'homas Holcroft, 
of Holcroft, in the county of Lancaster, whose grandson, Sir 
Thomas, sold the whole demesne to Dame hlarj^, daughter of 
Christopher Holford, of Molford, in this county, and widow of 
Sir Hugh Cholmondelcy, Knt. who was Member of Parliament 
for Cheshire in the year 1585. Dame Mary was styled “ The 
Bold Ladic of Cheshire," by Jfimes the First, who visited her at 
Vale Royal in l6l7. She died on the 15th of August, 1025, 
and was buried with her husband at Malpas Church, where their 
memories are recorded by a magnificent monument: from Hugh, 
their third son, descends the present Earl Cholmondcley. Tho¬ 
mas, their fourth son, inherited from his mother the estate of Vale 
Royal, and murriedf Frances, only daughter and heijcss of John 
JVlinshull, Lord Minshull, of Minshull: Thomas, his great grand¬ 
son, is the present owner. 

During the Civil Wars, the whole family were very active in 
support of the Royal cause, and consequently were very great 
sufferers. A detachment, from General Lambert’s army, which 
was then engaged in besieging Beeston Castle, plundered Vale 
Royal, and, after stripping it of every valuable article of deco¬ 
ration, or furniture, burnt one of the wings, which appeared to 
have bc%;n the refectory of the abbey, from the marks on the 
bare wails, which were standing till within these few years. Tra¬ 
dition with this Qvent, has connected the singular tale of the 
family being for some time solely supported by the milk of a 
White Cow, which had found means to escape from the soldiers 

who 
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who had seized, and were conveying her to their camp with 
tire other cattle. Whatever might be the truth, it is certain that 
her posterity has been preserved from feelings of gratitude; and 
White Cows, with red cars, of the very same breed, are still 
kept at Vale Royal. 

It docs not appear that any part of the ancient Abbey is now 
remaining; though places arc to be found, with tlic names Hi^h 
Altar^ Nuns* Grave, and other appellations connected with mo<> 
nastic discipline. Tlic hall of the present manuon was erected 
about 200 yearn ago, and is a very fine room, nearly seventy 
feet ill length. The wings were rebuilt a few ycai*s since. The 
apartments are embellished with a great number of family and 
other portraits; some of them arc of distinguished eminence. 
Among the latter, areCuAiiLKS the Fiust and James the 
Second, by Sir Peter Lely; the Great Duke of Somf.hset, 
by Rubens ; the Raul of London derkv; and hissister Mas. 
Cholmondelev; Goveiinoii Pitt; Sir Lionel and Lady 
Tollemache; Lady Salisbury, his niotlicr; and the last 
Siu Hugh Cuolmondeley: the latter is a full length, ia 
green armour, painted on board, and placed at the end of the 
gallery called Sir Hugh's. Here is also a \cry curious painting, 
on wood, of Charles the First,* putting on Ids cap previous to 
his decollation: this was executed by Deniers, l6‘49. Anotlier 
painting represents Mr. John Thom asink, thccelebratcd writing- 
master of Tarvin; many specimens of whose beautiful penman¬ 
ship are preserved hero: he lived in the family. The library is 
very large and valuable: among its most choice rarities are 
ings called the Prophecies of Nixon, the famous Chcsliii*c Pro¬ 
phet: these arc preserved with the greatest care, no stranger being 
permitted to sec them. 

In a pamphlet published at Chester, purporting to contain the 
original predictions of Nikon, it is said that he was born at a fiirm 
called Bridge House, iu the parish of Over, near New-Chureb, 

f 4 and 

% 

* The Watch given by this unfortunnee Monarch to BUhop Juxoa upon the 
^(Told, ia in the possession of Mr. Cholmondeley, whp obtained it through 
the Cifwjurs, (seepage 836,) who were related to the Juxonhmily. 
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aiKl not far from Vsilc Royal, in tbo year \^G7’t but in the ac¬ 
count of his life, written by Jolni Oldmixon, Esq. lie is aflirnipd 
to have lived in the reign of James the I’irst, The latter asser¬ 
tion is most coHsoufwt to the gcncnil history with which tradition 
has accompanied the narration of his prophecies; but if actually 
true, it destroys the validity of various prophetical spcecl»cs that 
have been attributed to him, and, by a natural consequence, 
throws a slmdc of considerable doubt over the whole; yet, 
whatever opinion may be entertained by many on this subject, 
it is certain that numbers of the inliabitants of Cheshire have 
given the most unlimited credit to the predictions of their oracu¬ 
lar countryman. 

I'Jis infancy and boyhood are rc[)ortcd to Jiavo been only re¬ 
markable for expressing a heavy and sluggisl> apprehension, which 
boidcred on stupidity. So feeble, indeed, win, his intellect, that 
even the most common employments of liusbandry could not bis 
taught him without considerable fatigue. As his years increased, 
he became distinguished for stubboviun'ss of dusposition, and sullen 
taciturnity. His manners \serc rude and clownislj, his appetite 
voracious, his figure unplea&ing, and his voice hai-sh; though the 
latter detect was not oficn j)erceivcd, the Cavoclhes Loquendi 
seldom influencing his conversation to a greater extent than the 
words and ho. 

Trained to the lowest occupations <jf rustic labor, he never 
soared to a higher situation than that of a ploughman: here his 
attainments ccntcrijd; and with any other subject, excepting at 
the times when inspiration is said to have guided hin>, he was as 
little acquainted as tlic clod he was employed to cultivate. On 
those occasions, tradition affirms that he spake with more than 
customary intelligence; but as soon as the unknown power that 
propelled him to discourse had ceased to operate, ho relapsed in¬ 
to mental imbecility, and drivelling idiotism. Previous to the 
utterance of bis prophecies, he generally fell into a trance; and 
whatever means were employed to awaken his dormant energies, 
be remained fixed and insensible, till the bodily paroxysm had 
abated, of the nature, or even of the presence, of which, he ap¬ 
pears to have had no acquaintance. Soma 
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Soitic TOystical expressions, which - he uttered ou recovering 
from one of tijcse lits, and of which the whole neighbourhood 
rang with the fulfilment, occasioned him to be noticed by 'rho* 
mas Cholmondeley, Esq. the owner of Vale Royal. This gen¬ 
tleman had him taken into his house, and intended to have had 
him educated; but his ignorance proved too jjowerful for the arts 
of tuition to remove, and he was suffered to pursue the occupa¬ 
tion of guiding o.xcn when yoked to the plough, to which his 
capacity seemed only adapted. While in this family, he is said 
to have predicted many things that were soon afterwards actually 
fulfilled; and others that were not to be accomplished till after 
the expiration of many yeat'S : among the latter evetits were the 
Civil Wars, the death of Charles the First, the Restoration, and 
the Revolution. 

In the lives of Nixon above alluded to, arc various detatheJ 
particulars, connected with the literal fulfilment of several of 
his prophecies, and jiarticularly of those wliich more iininedi- 
atcly related to the ('holmoiKleley family. 'I'o these vve c:in only 
refer, as they involve too maii)^ circumstance's to be int-’oduced 
into tlie prcsein sketch; and might also be uiisuiiderstood, unless 
we had sufiicent space to enter into an extended examination of 
tlic diflcrent relations. The tame attendant on his supposed pres- 
cicnce, Wiis the cause of his being st nt for to the court of James 
the who wished to coiivei>e with tlie man lliat possessed 

such extraordinary powers. Nixon was unwilling to attend, de¬ 
claring that liis reason for reluctance was, the ceitainty ol being 
starved, should he be obliged to comply with the Monarch’s 
command. 'I'bc plea seemed loamiod on an event loo iiuproliable 
to be crcditctl, and l*c was forced to visit the palace, wlieie che 
King assigned him a station in the kitchen, tliat ho might no 
longer be in fear of pcri.shing with hunger. Tliib, however, is 
said to have realty happened; for the King departed 

suddenly for llampieii Court, at a time when Ni.xon, tor some 
michievouii prank, was locked up in a closet, be was cnliiel) for¬ 
gotten for three days, at the expiration of which he was lound 
Uicless, being literally starved to death. 


PiiEL 
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Peel Hall is, perhaps, one of the most magnificent of all 
the old mansions in this county, though it is now only inhabited 
as a farm. It belongs to the Earl of Plymouth; but was formerly 
the residence of Colonel Roger Whitley, Mayor of Chester for 
four succeeding years, about the conclusion of the seventeenth 
century. In this mansion he was honored with a visit from James 
the Second. 

IIalton, or Haulton, signifying a Town upon a Hill, was 
part of the barony of Nigel, to whom it was given by Hugh 
Lupus, his relation and commander, to be held by the service of 
leading the Cheshire army into Wales whenever it should be ne¬ 
cessary. Nigel was also made the Earl's Marshall, and Constable 
of Cheshire. These ofliccs were retained by his successors in the 
barony of Halton, which had precedence of all the other baro¬ 
nies,* and its possessors ranked next to the Earls in dignity and 
in power. Among the privileges of the Baron were, a weekly 
market for his town of Halton, and two fairs to be held annually; 
but these advantages are now lost, the place having dwindled to 
a village. The jealousies subsisting among the great Barons on 
whom William the First had distributed provinces for assisting 
him in the invasion, occasioned the erection of many Castles, 
and either Nigel or Earl Lupus built one on a steep eminence at 
this town. This was repaired and enlarged by succeeding Barons; 
but is now in ruins, it having been demolished in the Civil Wars, 
The manor, from the posterity of Nigel, descended to the house 
of Lancaster, and was a favorite hunting seat of John of Gaunt; 
but is now vested in the Crown. It forms a considerable brunch 
of the Duchy of I.ancastcr, having a large jurisdiction round it, 
called Ilaulton Fee, or the Honor of Halton, and possessing a 
court of record, and other privileges. The prospects from the 
castle arc particularly interesting. Northwards, the Mersey, 
winding through a fertile plain, may be distinctly traced from 
the neighbourhood of Warrington, where its breadth b little more 
than a hundred yards, to its expansion in a wide channel, con¬ 
tracting at Runcorn Gap, and again dilating into the estuary, 
which continues to the sea. B^ond thb river the county of 
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Lancaster appears like a vast forest from the numerous hedge* 
row trees of its enclosures. To the west, the view comprehends 
a large reach of Cheshire, bounded by the Welsh mountains, 
and broken at intermediate distances by scattered hamlets and 
cultivated grounds. The pigs of lead with inscriptions, mentioned 
in page 184, were found on the shore near Halton. 

Runcorn, situated on the banks of the Mersey, which is 
here suddenly contracted from a considerable breadth to a narrow 
channel, by a projecting point of land from the Lancasliirc side, 
was originally built by the renowned Ethclfleda, who also erected 
a castle opposite the gap, as the above strait is denominated, to 
defend this extremity of her extensive domain. Not a vestige of 
this building can be seen; but its site is marked by the name of 
the Castle, given to a triangular piece of land, surrounded with 
a mound of earth, jutting out into the river, guarded on the 
water side by lodges of rocks, and broken precipices, and cut off 
from the land by a ditch six yards in width. The parochial 
church stands above the castle rock; its foundation was probably 
co-eval with the castle, but was certainly prior to the Conquest, 
since Nigel, llavon of Halton, bestowed it on his brother Wol- 
frith, a’ priest, in the time of the Conqueror. In the succeeding 
reigns, the consequence of Runcorn decayed, and it sunk to aa 
obscure village, from which situation it has only emerged since 
the completion of the Duke of Bridgewater's navigation, which 
here cominimicates with the Mersey, descending precipitously 
through a grand series of all the locks on his canal. These arc 
supplied with water by vast basons, or reservoirs; and, from the 
attendance they require, occasion a great conflux of workmen, 
and the consequent increase of dwelling-houses, inns, shops, &c. 
A vast warehouse has likewise been erected on a new plan, and 
various wharfs built for the accommodation of traders. Runcorn 
has lately become a place of resort for salt-water bathing; the fine 
snr, and th£ pleasantness of the neighbourhood, constituting useful 
auxiliaries to the effects of the bath. In the quarries here, which 
lie contiguous to the canal, large quantities of free-stone are 
procured, of a very excellent quality. The shore from this 
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village to Weston Point, is protected by a low ridge of rock, ri¬ 
sing alniosi pcrponJicularly from the beach. 

\Vi-9TON is a retired, but beautiful little village, nearly oppo¬ 
site the junction of the Weaver and the Mersey. Its vicinity is 
enriched by some of the most luxuriant natural scenery in Che¬ 
shire; though its secluded situation, at a distance from the coui'sc 
of the roads, has hitherto been the means of concealing its 
beauties from the public view. The brow overhanging the point 
of land Mhere the rivci’s meet, commands a magnificent water 
prospect, which at full tide exhibits the broadest part of the 
estuary of the Mersey, stretching many miles before the eye, 
till it is completely land>locked by a turn in the channel, and 
has the appearance of an extensive lake, bordered on the Che¬ 
shire and Lancashire side by a variety of ground; partly open, 
and partly covoixid with fine woods,* 

Hock Savage is a magnificent pile of ruins, embosomod in 
wood, and sealed on a rising ground above the river Weaver, 
lliis mansion was the residence of Sir John Savage, by whom it 
was built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; but, by the marriage 
of Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Kicliard Savage, Earl Rivers, 
with James, Earl of Barrymore, it was conveyed, Uigctber with 
the estate, into that family. It is now the property of Earl 
Cholmondelcy, who inherited it from his grand uncle. General 
Cholmondcley, who obtained it by marrying Lady Penelope 
Barry, daughter of the above Karl Janies. After this marriage 
the place was neglected, and fell into such speedy decay, that a 
gentleman, who was born in the house, is recorded to have 
. followed a pack of hounds through it, in pursuit of game. 
Some portion of its stately front, consisting of a fine gateway, 
with lofty turrets on each side, is still standing, as well as part 
of one of its sides. The rest of the pile consists only of founda¬ 
tion walls, broken vaults, and heaps of rubbish, overgrown with 
weeds; the whole surrounded with enclosures of dilapidated walls.f 

Ihe 


♦ Aiken’a Country round Manchester* p. 416. 


f Ibid. 
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The beautiful lines of the poet Dyer, descriptive of a ruined 
mansion, apply with peculiar force to these remains. 

*Tis now the raven’s bleak abode; 

•Tis now the apartmenf of the toad; 

And there the fox .securely feeds ;■ 

And there Uie poisonous adder breeds. 

Conceal’d in ruins, moss, and weeds; 

While ever and anon there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder’d walls. 

Gronuar Hill. 


FRODSIIAM 

Is a small town, pleasantly situated on an eminence beneath 
the hills which form the northern extremity of Delaincre Forest, 
and but a short tlistunce from the junction of the Weaver with 
the Mersey. Frodsham had formerly a Castle, wJiicli, together 
with the town, was bt»stowed by Edward the First on David, 

I 

brother to lacwelyn, the la.st Sovereign Prince of Wales, in order 
to separate his interest from liiat of Jiis country and family; but 
David, being afterwards reconciled to his brother, broke bis 
alliance with Edward, and having surprised the castle of llawar- 
deu, in Flintshire, put the garrison to the sword, and mad* 
Roger de Clifford, Justiciary of Chester, prisoner. For this con¬ 
duct, after the. death of Llewelyn, and the subjugation of Wales, 
he w'as punished in the most exemplary manner, being the first 
person who suffered as a traitor according to the mode now in 
use. lie was condemned to be drawn by a horse to the place 
of execution, and hanged for the murder of the Knights whom 
he had massacred in the castle; his bowels were then to be 
buimt, and his body quartered, and exposed in difi'crciit parts of 
the kingdom, 

Frodsham Castle stood at the west end of the town, and was 
.latterly inhabited by the Savages, Earls Rivers, but was con¬ 
sumed by fire in the year 1642: its site is occupied by a hand¬ 
some modem house. The Church stands at u vast height above 
the town, in a part called Overton. Its register exhibits two 

• 'V 
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remarkable instances of longevity: on l^larch tbe 13th, I592f 
Thomas Hough was buried at the great age of 141; and on the 
succeeding day, Handle Wall was committed to the earth, aged 
103. Near the church is a school, with a good house for the 
master, and a cupola on its summit for an observatory. The 
brow of an eminence, called Bcacon-Hill, behind the school, is 
cut into a very pleasant walk, commanding a fine view of the 
estuary of the Deo, and the more distant parts of Lancashire. 
At the foot of the hill are shooting butts for the practice of 
archery, a science which, from being of the greatest importance 
in the art of war, is now only exercised for diversion. Frodsham 
Bridge, over the Weaver, is nearly a mile east of the town: at 
some distance from it, on the bank of the river, are some works 
for refining rock-salt. Vast quantities of potatoes are cultivated 
in this parish: for some years past, the amount has not been less 
than 100,000 bushels, of nearly one hundi'ed weight each, annu¬ 
ally- These are chiefly disposed of to the numerous manufactu¬ 
rers of Lancashire. 

TAe Forest of Delamete is a very extensive tract, comprising 
great part of the hundred of Eddisbury. In the time of Leland 
it abounded with red and fallow deer, but is now a bleak and 
dreary waste, composed of deep sand and steril heath, and 
chiefly inhabited by rabbits, with a few black terns, which skim 
over the pools and stagnant waters that occupy some parts of it. 
Near a place called the Chamber of the Forest, once the centre of 
the woodland, a few stunted trees remain. . This hundred con- ^ 
tains no town of consequence; though' tradition reports, that a 
large town was formerly seated in it, but no distinct records con¬ 
cerning it exist. 

TAHVIN 

Is a small town, whose British name, Tarf/n^ sigmfies the 
boundary^ which it is to the Forest of Dckmere. The privilege 
of a market was obtained for it in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
by Sir John Savage, to whom it was alienated from the bishop¬ 
ric of Lichfield. Its church, a rectory, is still attached to that 
Ke, ai^ is a prebend in Lichfield Cathedral. In tlie church is A 
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monument to record the memory and abilities of Mr* John Tho* 
masincy who was muster of the grammar-school thirty-six years, 
and particularly distinguished for his exquisite skill in the art of 
penmanship. ** Specimens of his ingenuity arc treasured up not 
only in the cabinets of the curious, but in public libraries through¬ 
out the kingdom. lie had the honor, to transcribe for her Ma¬ 
jesty Queen Anne, the Icon Basilike of her royal grandfather. 
Invaluable, copies also of Pindar, Anacreon, Theocritus, Epic¬ 
tetus, Hippocrates’s Aphorisms, and that finished piece the 
of Achilles^ are among the productions of his celebrated pen." 
On his stone two cross pens are delineated. 

CiiuisTLETON is an ancient village, which, previous to the 
Conquest, was held by Earl Edwin; but was afterwards granted 
to Earl Lupus, who bestowed it on Robert Fitz-Hugb. This 
chieftain gave its chapel to the At>bcy of Chester, together with 
the land belonging to it, and the land of a certain peasant, with 
the peasant himself. Isabel, his great great gi*and-daughtcr, 
united with her husband, Sir Philip Burnet, in suing the abbey 
for this and other contiguous manors. The monks, who are 
thought to ha o obtained this gift from her ancestor by practices 
somewhat removed from heavenly, judged it most prudent to 
compromise the claim, by paying her 2001..which they did in 
die year 1280, and at the same time received a full confirmation 
of the grant. 

In 1278, William de Birmingham had /rce irizrrcn* given him 
of all his demesne lands in this village; but it is apprehended 

•that 

* the Saxon timet every man was allowed to kill gameon his own estate| 
but on the Conquest, the King vested the property of all tlie game in 
to that no one could spoil, even on his own land, under most cruel penalties, 
without permission from the King, by grant of a chase or^r^ warroi. By 
this, the grantee had an exclusive power of killing game on his own but 
it ww on condition that he prevented every one else; soUiat, atourleftratd 
commentator Blackstone observes, this seeming favor was intended for the pr** 
aervation of the beasts and fowls of tuaneni which were roes* hare^, and rab¬ 
bits; partridges, rails, and quails; woodcocks and pheasants; mallards att4 
herons; for the sport of our savage Monarcha; this libetty, which allowdi. 
so a &w individuals, being designed merely to prewt a g^rsd destruction.**' 

■ BwMHVi Jmnt^fromChtsttr.^ 
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that he was only an inferior lord to the paramount privileges 
of the abbey. In the reign of Richard the Second, Christlcton 
passed from the Rirminghams* to Sir Hugh Rrower, who lost it 
through bis attachment to the house of York; and Henry the 
Fourth, in the fourth year of his reign, bestowed it on John 
IVJ an waring, of Over Rcover, an attendant on his son, afterwards 
Henry the Fifth. Manvvaring having no lawful issue, granted the 
estate to Sir lliomas Ic Grosvenor, Lord of Hulme; but it passed 
immediately from him to John de Macclesfield, in the 10th of 
Henry the Fifth. One of his descendants alienated it, about 
1440, to Humphrey, afterwards Duke of Buckingham. Henry 
Lord Stuiford, son to Edward Duke of Buckingham, sold it to 
Sir William Sneyde, of Keel; and Sir Ralph Sneyde, to Sir 
John Harpur, of Leverstone, in Derbyshire: his descendants 
sold it to 'lliumas Brook, Esq. whose family arc the present 
owners. 

Hooton Hall, the seat of the oldest branch of the 
family, is a very fine mansion, lately erected. Its situation is 
singularly beautiful, being near the eastern extremity of the Wir- 
ral Hundred, on the banks of the Mersey, and commanding a fine 
view of that river, and all the contiguous country to Liverpool. 
The late Sir William Stanley, Bart, was the last resident. The 
ancient hall was a rimber and plaster building, with a stone tower 
rising from the centre, equal in height to many steeples. 

Eastham is a small vicarage, only singular from the vicar 
being entitled to all the fish caught in the river Mersey on Sun¬ 
days anfl Fridays. The church consists of a nave, chancel, and 
side--aisles, with a spire tower at the west end. Inigo Jones is 
reported to have becii the architect; but the spire having become 
ruinous, was rebuilt about fifty years since. 

BaoMBOROircn is a small township adjoining Eastham, 
wherein Is ^aid to be a Weil whose waters possess an incrus- 
tmting quality; mossIea\t3, and small twigs, after remaining in 
it s<7mc lime, Jirc reported to become incrusted in a very beau¬ 
tiful manner* In the sandy lanes and hedges .of this ncighbour- 
bood, a sj)ecies of burtiul reptile, called. by the- 

inhabitants^’ 
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inhabitants, is very commonly met with; atid d poor girl who 
resided herej fed one of them till it became so tame as to creep 
round Iicr arm> and receive its food from her band, without her 
receiving any injuiy. 

Bromboiiough House is the property of James Manwaring, 
Esq. who inherits it from bis father. This family is distantly re* 
lated to the JMamvarings of Over Peover, where they were formerly 
seated. The mansion is a handsome building of red stone, com* 
manding a fine view of the river Mersey. The grounds aic plea* 
sant, and judiciously laid out, ' , . 

Beukiniiead Priory was founded, on the shore opposite 
Liverpool, by Haman Massie, third Baron of Dunham, about 
the latter end of the reign of Henry the Second, for monks of 
the Benedictine order. At tlie Dissolution, its revenues were 
valued, according to Dugdalc, ,at yol, ISs. per annum, and 
were then granted to Ralph Worselcy, Some remains of this an¬ 
cient structure are yet standing. •' • 

Wallisea is a spacious but deserted mansion, standing near 

4 » 

the village of the same name, at the northern corner of the 

Wirral Hundre< It was formerly the residence pf Philip 

Egerton, Esq. and is now the property of his son, John Egerton, 

Esq. of Oulton. Between one. and two miles from, Vyallisea, a 

very noble hotel was erected, about, ten years ago, by Sir John 

Thomas Stanley, Bart.*c^ accommodation of 

persons visiting tlie sea side. This is much frequented, in the 

summer season, by the resident families of Cheshire and its 

^ * 
neighbourhood, who visit this spot for the purpose, of bathing in 

Zfy/c Lttke, which is bounded l^y the prtyectjng hind of the 

Wirral peninsula, and tM of the small Isle of Hilbree, or 

Jiillebj^rL The Isle is about .onq ^fUlc in circuit; and though 

the soil is scarcejy any thing* but sand, had formerly a cell of 

Benedictine monks, belonging to the abbey at Chester. “ At 

Hyle says Mr. Gough, “ Duke Schomberg encamped 

when he tw^s to reduce Ireland after the Uevolupon, and here 

his forces embarked. The place,was named Wallace a 

large fine spbt^ where races were run fpr maoy yea»s;'but tliose 

Vot. II. V , . • race* 
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races arc now run at Newmarket, though still called the VVallisea 
stakes.” 


GREAT NESTON 

Is a populous Market’Town on the western side of the penin* 
sula, commanding some pleasant views of the Dec, and the 
opposite coasts of Wales. The Church Is a handsome aiu! spa¬ 
cious structure, and many of the houses arc good modern build* 
ings. The inhabitants derive considerable advantage from the 
contiguity of P.vhk*Gat£, which of late years has become a 
convenient and fashionable bathing*placc. It is also celebrated 
as the station for some of the packets for Ireland, which generally 
sail to that country four times a week. The houses of Park-Gate are 
cluefly disposed in one long range on the Dec banks, and are 
mostly neat modem buildings of brick. The inhabitants, who 
are pretty numerous, derive their principal support from the ex¬ 
penditure of the many visitants that reside here in the bathing 
season* 

BuaToir, a small village, about three miles south of Great 
Keston, is celebrated as the birth-place of Thomas Wilsok, 
the venerable Bishop of Sodor and Man. He was born on the 
SOth of December, l663, and, as he himself relates in his Ma¬ 
nuscript Diary, honest parents fearing God^ His education was 

strictly attended to; and when his attainments had sufficiently 
qualified him for the University, he was removed to Trinity 
College, Dublin, whither, 'at that period, most of the youthful« 
gentry of Cheshire and Lancashire were sent to pursue their 
studies* Here his attention was first engaged by the science of 
medicine; but tliis, throujj^ the advice of Archdeacon Hewit- 
aon, be relinquished for divinity; and having made considerable 
progress in academical leaming", he was ordained on the of 
June, LfiSfi. Towards the conclusion of the year, he quitted 
the University, and was licensed to be curate nf Now Church In 
Lancashire, of which Dr. Sherlock, his matettial uncle, was 
rector. In 1^92, he became domestic chaplain to the Earl of • 
Derltyi and prec^tor to his son, Lord Strange, with a salary of 
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tliit'ty pounds a yeat. This, with a similar sum derived from 
his curacy, and twenty pounds which he annually received as 
Master of the Alms-house at Latham, constituted his entire in¬ 
come ; yet even this exceeded his wishes, any further than as it 
enabled him to appropriate a greater sum to the relief of the 
necessitous. Soon afterwards, a valuable rectory in Yorkshire 
was offered him; but acceptance was refused, from the conscien¬ 
tious motive of not being able to reside among those to whom be 
might have been appointed pastor, .In the year l697, the Earl 
of Derby would have promoted him to the bishopric of Sodor 
and Man; but this dignity he declined from principles of humility 
and lowliness, till, after the expiration of several months, when, 
to employ his own words, ho was forced into it. In April, 
I ho took possession of his See, and, by the goodness of his 
life, and his mild, dignified, and apostolic manners, very emi¬ 
nently contributed to the spreading of Christianity among the 
inhabitants. Previous to lus arrival in the \Isle of Man, the 
natives, speaking generally, were profoundly ignorant; and the 
duties of religion and morality were little known, and less prac¬ 
tised; but til- pious labors of the Bishop, and his fervent 
endeavours to enlighten and improve their minds, proved ex¬ 
tremely successful; and his memory is respected and revered by 
cverv class of the Manks inhabitants. This esteemed and 
worthy prelate expired on the 7th of March, 1755, in the 
ninety-third year of bis age, having held the bishopric no less than 
fifty-eight years. 

MotiTtiNOTON House is a spacious brick edifice, for many 
years the property and residence of the ancient and respectable 
family of the llimts; but has lately^ been, purchased by John 
Keildon, Esq. of BlaCkbutn, I^ncasbire, who has much im¬ 
proved the estate. The grounds are pleasant, and well wooded. 

* ' MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aw extraordinary instance of the versatility of Nature was 
exhibited , in the person ofa native of this county, named Mary 

U 2' Dav^s, 
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Davis, who was Great Au^hall^ near Chester, about the 

year l3.9vS. At the age of twenty-eight, a won-like excrescence 
appciiroil above the car on the right side of luT licud, and, after 
thirty-two years continuance, grew into two horns, which rc- 
muiiicd for live years, and were then shed. These were suc¬ 
ceeded by two new ones, which, about four years from tlieir 
first appearance, were also cast, and their places occupied by 
two others. Several portraits were made of her when upwards 
of seventy, one of which is now in tlie British, and another in 
the Ashmoloan, museum: in the Iatt<*r collection one of her 
horns .is preserved. In when more than eighty years of 

age, she was exhibited in London. 

In the additions to the octavo edition of Khig's Vale Roi/al, 
IS a narrative of a most atrocious and perliaps unprecedented 
Murder, committed by a wretch named Samuel 'J'liovley, a but¬ 
chers assistant at Congleton. This transaction w'as attended 
by so many remarkable circumstances, that we shall repeat it 
nearly in the words of the original. The name of the deceased 
was Anne Smith, a ballad-singer, aged twenty-two. It appear¬ 
ed in evidence, that she was met on a foot-way near Congleton 
by the pvisemer, wlio prevailed on her lo accompany him to a 
hollow place at some distance from the road, where he severed 
her head from her body, cut off her anus, legs, thighs, and 
breasts, look out her bowels,and tongue, and having cut off 
the calves of her legs, and .other fleshy parts, threw wliat 
remained of the carcase into a brook. Having thus, as h» 
imagined, secured himself from the possibility of detection, he 
placed The parts which he designed for food in his apron> and 
carrying them to the house of an old woman, told her, that he 
rhad received from a butcher, who had been driving pigs on 
Ure tho flesh of one tlmt bad died, which he desired her 

to put up for him. Calling again the next morning, he requested 
permission to boil, what he then termed, his pork;, which being 
grunted, he,ate. a part of it for breakfast; but fi,nding it to dis- 
' agree with him, desired the woman to throw the remainder away. 
^Soon ufteiwards some men, Vfho had occasion to pass the brook„ 
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observed a petticoat ill llte water; and their suspicions being 
awakened, they searched iitlentively, and found several dismem¬ 
bered parts of a human body. 'I’he head and face being seen by 
an aged woman in tlic neighbourhood, she instantly exchiimcd,- 

It is poor Anne Smitli, the bairad-sliigcr/* 

The manner in which the deceased was cut to pieces, occa¬ 
sioned a shrewd countryman to observe, that the act was jirnbably 
peqK'tratcd by a butcher; and the ferocious disposition of Tli^rlcy 
excited a suspicion that he was the person, though he had assisted 
in the search for the remains of the body, and expressed a strong 
detestation at the conduct of the unknown murderer. Ilis gene-, 
ral character was known to be bad; and his fretpiont practice of 
eating raw meat induced the countryman to iniHgine thatThorley 
might have conccr.led the flesh in some l>arn for fooil. Under 


the influence of this idea, he searched the cottagC' of the old 
woman in whose custody the flesh had been left, and who was 
perhaps known as an acquaintance of the muiderer, and was then, 
as far as she was concerned, informed'Of the forogtnag pnrticu- . 
lai-s. The sciittered pieces of the body were produced; and the 
man seeing tl y wore not bristly, as a scraped pig would have 
been, conveyed them to a surgeon, who immediately ]n‘onounced 
them to belong to sonic human body. Thorlcy being soon after¬ 
wards apprelicndcd, acknowledged the perpetration; and being 
questioned as to the motive that, influenced him to commit such a 
horrible murder, answered, tbit, “ having frequently heard tliat 
human flesh resembfotj ypuitgpig m taste, curiosity prompted him 
to try if it was true.” Dttring'his tmprisonm.ent and trial, he be¬ 
haved with the greatest indifference; and at the allows only en« 
quired if the executioner.intended to strip him; when receiving an 
answer in the negative, he dlsplny^ a slight degree of satis&ction. 
His body was hung in chmns on a heath near Conglcton. The 
witnesses on his trial averred that he had never shown any marks 
ofjimabity, and seemed convinced that extreme avarice was the 
principal inducement to the commission of this.singularly savage 
act of diabolical cruelty. He was executed on the 10th of April, 


1777. 
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M^ith the di&tinguibhcd natives of this coUnty, sketches of >Khose 
biogidphy we have already given, maybe enumerated Thomas 
Egertok, Lord Ellesmere, who was born about 1540, and ad¬ 
vanced, through his merit, to the honorable situation of Lord 
High Chancellor of England, which office he resigned in l6ir> 
the year preceding his death: the three Raxdle Holmes’, fa¬ 
ther, son, and grandson, who were all born at Chester, and with 
indefatigable industry made an immense collection of historical 
and antiquarian records; their papers for the Palatine of Cheshire 
are now in the Biitish Museum, and amount to the amazing quan¬ 
tity of 268 large volumes: Ralph IIolxnshed, the English 
Chronicler, who died about the year 1580; and Sir John Bir¬ 
kenhead, a celebrated partizan of royalty, born at Rudhcatfi 
in l6ldy and known by the name of the Lo^al Poetm 



CORNWALL. 

Th E ori^nal name of Cornwall, in the British language, 
appears to ha\e been C<myv3; a term implying a or pro¬ 
jecting ridge, and likewise a horn or promontory, in which sense 
it became the name of the county. The inhabitants were called 
Carnabii, or Cemyajj and Gwyr Cer/iyw, or the Men of the 
Promontoiy. They possessed the entire tract now denominated 
Cornwall, with the exception of a small part lying on the north 
side of tiie Tamar, and peopled by the Danmonii, who, some 
time before the Roman invasion, subdued the Carnabii, and 
usurped their dominions, which thenceforward were included in 
the district named Danmonium, Another etymology of the name 
of this county has been sought in the British word Cmw, which 
signifies a rock, and peculiarly suits the nature of the county, 
and the protection the Britons received from its rocks and moun« 
tains, several of which, retain the name of Cam; as Carn-innic, 
Carn-chy, Ca n-brb, Carn-marth, Cam-ulac, &c. 

The British name of Cornwall is supposed, by Dr. Borlasc, 
to have been changed by the intercourse of the natives with the 
Romans into the Latin term Comf^hia^ which it retained till the 
Saxons imposed the name of Wealtt on the Britons driven by 
them west of the rivers Severn and Dee, calling their country 
in the Latin tongue, WalHa; after which, finding the Britons 
had retreated not only into Wales, but into the tnore westcip 
extremities of the Island, the Latinists changed Cornubia into 
CornvsaUia; a name not otily expressive of tho many natural 
promontories of the couAtiy, but also that the inhabitants were 
Britons of the same nation and descent as those of Wales; and 
from this Comwallia is deriyed the present name Cornwall.*'* 

The Romans included thil portion of the kingdom under their 
first' divisioo, Britannia Prima; but mahy disputes have 

U 4 arisen 
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arisen among antiquaries, as to the extent of their dominion in 
this part Of the country. Borlaso, who- considered this sub¬ 
ject with much attention, is decidedly of opinion, that the Ro¬ 
mans made tan actual conquest of Cornwall, and imagines it tq 
Imve taken phice at the same period that the southern part of 
the Island 'was subdued by Claudius Csesar, This opinion of the 
Roman, dominalipn in Cojrnwall, he proceeds to strengthen by 
descriptions of many coins, pavements, urns, and sepulchres, 
that have been found in different, parts of the county, chiefly 
within the last century. Ke also instances the "form of various 
farts, encampments, and road-ways, and observes, in other words, 
that tlie raa^s of evidence, he has. collected, is so decisive of the 
Romans being in possession of Cornwall, that it “ cannot be 
contradicted,." ' , 

Whether tlie arguments detailed by this gentleman are sufli- 
cieolly demonstrative,of the. question, our limits will not permit 
us to ejMiminc but it may* be ^remarked, that,, whatever degree of 
power the Romans attained in, tliis.-.cqunty,. it certainly must 
have been considerably.inferior tOftkat which they possessed over 
most other parte of the Island, Tlie length of time that the na¬ 
tives r-etained their original Jat^uage, and the numerous vestiges 
o£ thh 'andent religlo^L.and ra.ainwrs of the Britons, which, flgu- 
ratively speaking, overspread, the- entire district, furnish a strong- 
presumptiouj that the ^away, .of. tlje Romans in Cornwall was 
tnoro nominal.'than reaU like same policy which induced that 
people to .destroy tba monuments of Druidism in the Ide 
hlona,'’^40‘^consuma. its groves with dre, level its altars, and 
massacre its priests and. uci>ibling votaries, would also have in¬ 
clined tbetii'.to £eprcss.4be observance of jts ordinances, and level 
its superstitions memorials with the dost, in Cornwall, if it had 
ever been as equally subordin^p tb their poiver as the internal 
parts of the.kingdom.,.; /■ 

When . the. commotions in the Hbman empire occasioned the 
Roman soldiers to bo withdrawn from this island, the British 
chiefs associated in defence of their independence, and chose 
Gortheyrn, or Vortigern^ then Earl of Gornwall, as their supreme 
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governor. The events that followed, proved the choice to have 
been most unwise; for Gortheyrn, instead of calling the luifuml 
bravely of his people into action, and teaching them to defend 
their own country against the murderous incursions of the Scots 
and Piets, had recourse to Saxon auxiliaries. These, it is true, 
removed •the threatened danger, but introduced another, moi’e 
pregnant witli evil, and destructive in its conse()uences. The 
Saxons se^cing the fruitfulness of the land, 'and knowing the 
weakness of the inhabitants, resolved to undertake the conquest 
of what they had been invited to.defend; and being continually 
strengthened by fresh arrivals of their countrymen, each band of 
whom was more ferocious than the former, succeeded in their in¬ 
tended usurpation. The most horrible deaths awaited the unfor¬ 
tunate Britoi^; and the miserable fugitives that escaped the sword 
in the provinces subdued by the Saxons, were cither made slaves, 
or forced to take refuge in the wilds of Cornwall, or the moun- 
tainous recesses of Wales. 


About this period numerous bodies of the fugitives, and of the 
inhabitants of this county, and other western parts of the king¬ 
dom, arc siu'poscd' to have sailed to Gaul, where settling on the 
coasts opposite Cornwall, in the province of Armorica, they form¬ 
ed a new nation; and the name of Armorica was changed to that 
of Bretagne, which it retained till the late alterations were made 
in the geographical divisions of France. The same language that 
w'os so long spoken in Cornwall* continued for centuries to be the 
language of Br^tagn&; and the frequent intercourses of'fricndsljip 
and trade which were carried on between the natives of each 
country, Las been eon&ider^l as ample testimony of their having 
Lad one common origin. 

On the death , of GorAeyrn, Lis son Vortimer bravely, but 
ineffectually, endeavoured, witli bther. British chiefs, to defend 
his territory from SaXod tyranny. The united efforts of the Bri¬ 
tons of Cornwall and Wai<^ .were long exerted in the arduous 
conflict; but the superiority of Saxon discipline, and the con¬ 
tinued acce^ions of strongtli which the SaXons received from, 
the nations on the continent, rendered every attempt to repel. 
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their usurpations unavailing. Tliesc destructive wars continued 
for nearly two hundred and forty years, under the general direc¬ 
tion, on the part of the Britons, of the reigning sovereign, who was 
sometimes chosen from the natives of this county, and sometimes 
from those of Wales. Cadwallader, their last sole Monarch, died 
about the year 689; ^^d from this time the affairs of the Britons 
were directed by various petty chieftains; and Cornwall having no 
longer a governor in common with the Welsh-Britons, became a 
distinct principality. 

These divisions favored the efforts of the Saxons, and th^ ap« 
pear to have penetrated with success into this county, yet their 
progress was for a time interrupted by a strong party of Armori- 
cun-Britons, who were solicited, by their Cornish brethren, to en¬ 
gage in their assistance. With their aid, the places possessed by 
the enemy were rc-conquered; and even a portion of the eastern 
side of Devonshire reduced; but victory proved only the prelude 
to defeat; for Ina, King of the West Saxons, repulsed them in se¬ 
veral engagements about 710, and obtained much renown from 
the general triumph of his arms. From this period to the year 
766, several battles were fought between the Comish-Britons and 
the Saxons, but the former were almost invariably unsuccessful. 

In the year 787, the piratical Danw, who now first began to 
infest the English seas, visited the coasts of Wessex, under which 
name the Saxons had comprehended the whole of the ancient 
Danmonia, and within twenty years afterwards were engaged in 
alliance with the Comish-Britons, who had required their assis¬ 
tance, that they might be enabled ,to make a more effectual stand 
agaln^ the progress of the Saxon arms. This union drew upon 
them the concentrated power of Egbert, the reputed founder of 
the English Monarchy. The military talents of this Prince w'erc 
superior to all the reristance they could offer; and in the year 
813, Cornwall was entirely over-pun by his forces; yet its natives 
were again assembled in opposition to his government in 823, 
when they fought a furious battle with the Devonian Saxons at 
Camciford, in this county, which only terminated with the slaugh¬ 
ter of many thousands of each party. 

This 
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This contest was not decisive; but it seems to have animated 
the Britons to act offensively; and in the year 835, being strength¬ 
ened by a body of Danes, whose services, on this occasion, had 
been particularly solicited,, they conceived the bold measure of 
expelling the Saxons from Devonshire, and marched eastward 
for that purpose. At first, the combined forces wcie successful; 
but being opposed by Egbert at Hengston-Hill, they were to* 
tally overthrown. After this victory, Egbert enacted the severe 
law, that no Briton should pass the limits of his country, and 
set foot on English ground, on pain of death.'* Notwithstanding 
this prohibition, the struggles for superiority continued till the 
year 938, when, in the reign of Athelstan, all Cornwall was 
subjugated by the Saxons, and the beautiful country lying be* 
tween the Ex and the Tamar taken into the exclusive possession 
of the conqueror, who made the latter river the boundary of 
his dominions. Thus ended the contest which the Comisli-Bri- 
tons, with unabated perseverance, had maintained against the 
Saxons for the full space of 500 years. 

Many vestiges of ‘the Danes are said by Borlase to exist in dif* 
ierent parts o' the county; but are so intermixed or combined with ' 
British remains, that in some places it becomes difficult to ascer¬ 
tain to which nation they belonged. Their several landing-places, 
observes this author, ** they secured with a ditch and valluhi; 
and as they advanced, fortified the hills with such propriety and 
judgment, that no less than eight castles, or rather strong en-' 
trcnchmeiits, are to be seen within five miles round the town of 
Penzance. These are all of a circular form, and so placed on .the 
hills, that they are in sight-of each other, about two miles asun¬ 
der, and consequently able'to communicate by proper signals;-the 
most distant are not more than eight miles apait. Some of them 
are inclosed with a very thick wall or walls of masonry, wide 
ditches, and such other works,- as plainly bespeak leisure, secu¬ 
rity, and the peaceable permission of the natives. These things 
sufficiently demonstrate their power in the western parts of Britain, 
and at the same time display their willingness to perpetuate it, and v 
retain their possessions. Plunder and empire wore the sole and 
iferling objects of the Danes, ant^ jby degrees they came to use the 

' ^ Cornish 
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Cotnish bad as tlie rest of tbe kingdom. To establish the 
one, that they might glut themselves with the other, they prac¬ 
tised every kind of severity unprovoked; and, even on common 
occasions, lire,, sword^ and desolation, attended them wherever 
they marched; so that at last Cornwall is supposed to have been 
utterly ruined by them, and to have continued as a forest, un¬ 
cultivated, and thinly peopled, for several ages/'* 

Cornwall, the most western county in Great Britain, is 
wholly bounded by the sea, excepting on its eastern side, 
which is separated from Devonshire by the river Tainar, and an 
artificial boundary of a tew miles in length at its northern extre¬ 
mity; so that it almost forms, a complete island. From this boun¬ 
dary to the westward, the land continually decreases in breadth, 
and assumes a figure nearly resembling a cornucopia. The north 
side is skirted^ by the Bristol Channel, and the south by the 
British Channel; both seas seeming to meet near the point called 
thcLiind’s End, at the extremity of the promontory on the west. 
The widest part, from J^Iorviostow, on the north, to the Rame- 
Head, on the south, is about forty-three miles in breadth; but 
this extent rapidly contracts, and twenty miles may be regarded 
as the medium, till we approach Mount's Bay, between which 
place and St. Ives, it is not more than five and a half. -The 
length of the north-east side, from Morvinstow to the Land’s End, 
is about ninety miles. The circumference is estimated at 200. 
It contains about 730,500 acres, nine hundreds, 201 parishes, 
twenty-three market-towns, about 34,400 houses, and 188,269 
inhabitants. Tradition reports, that a considerable tract of land, 
named the Lioncsst formerly connect^ with this county, and cxn 
tending towards the Isles of Scilly, was, in the remote ages of an- 
liqiiity, swallowed up by the ocean. 

, Cornwall, from its soil, appearance, and climate, b apparently 
one of the least inviting of the English counties. A ridge of baro 
and rugged hills, intermixed with bleak moors, runs through the 

midst 

' * this opinion qf the establishment of the Danes in Cornwall, is contested 

by some learned antiquaries <)f the County,'who ascribe the above meotioned 
fortifications to the Cornish-Biiions,. . 
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mulst of its whole length, and exhibits the appearance of a 
dreary waste* I’lie roads being chiefly carried owr the higher 
lands, or the extensive commons they intersect, convey a nmcli 
greater idea of sterility to the traveller, than the produce of the 
county will warrant him to entertain, for the sea shores and 
the vallics display marks of abundant fertility; tlie natural rich¬ 
ness of the soil being greatly increased by the use of sca>sand,* 
and weeds, collected on the beach. The air is rendered ex¬ 
tremely moist by the surrounding tody of water; and the clouds 
being intercepted in their passage by the high lands in the centre 
of the county, occasion frequent and severe showers. I'hesc, how¬ 
ever, seldom continue long, and may be considered as extremely 
conducive to the health of the inhabitants, by clearing the air of 
pernicious vajKmrs arising from the operations of refining the ores, 
and leaving in their room the vivifying qualities wafted by the ge¬ 
nial breezes of the ocean. The seasons arc more equal than in 
most other parts of England; the heat of the summer seldom being 
intense, nor the cold of the winter piercing. Frosts are but of 
short duration, and sndw seldom lies upon the ground abovo two 
or three day . 

The sea air is considered as injurious to vegetation; and the 
salt particles with which it loads the atmospliere, conjointly 

with 


^ Tbis Kas been the custom in these parts ever since the time of Henty the 
Third, at least; though, in the early ages of the world, common salt was so 
far from being held in any estimation as a Tnanure, that it was regarded as a 
symbol of extreme sterility; and Pr. Watson, in bis Chemiral Essays, has 
qhoted several passages from Scripture, which affirm it. Viigil and Timy 
represent the same as barrm, and unfit for vegetation; but, notwithstanding 
these and other testimonies of' the' ancients, the above sand, in which sea-salc 
is copiously mixed, , when fresh, is used with great success; yec if left too 
long exposed to the air, it proves less useful and enriching, which is by some 
attributed to its having been deprived of a portion of its salt by tiie dews and 
rains. The sand is produced by the-fluctuation of the sea, and consists of the 
broken shells of muscles, cockles, oysters, scuUop':, and other iish, vaiying 
somewhat in color and in grain, according to the substances frum .which it is 
formed, and the degree of agitation to which it lias bem exposed; it is iouud 
to fertilize all kinds of toils,** ShawVWcstcru Tour. 
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with the violence of the winds, will hnrdly suffer any trees to grow 
upon the coasts; and it is only in the sheltered vales that any 
remains of the ancient natural woods arc to be found. In situa¬ 
tions o’posed to the south west and northerly winds, the attempt 
to rear plantations, till within these few years, was scarcely ever 
Micccbsful; but latterly, the endeavour has been attended by more 
promising indications: the pine-aster fir being first % planted, as a 
shelter to the more tender trees. 

Three centuries ago, the art of husbandry appears to have 
been but little practised in this county, Their grounds,'' says 

Mr. Ciirew, “ lay all in common, or only divided by stiche 
inealc, and their broad corn very little: their labour liorscs 
were only shod before; and the people, devoting themselves en¬ 
tirely to tin, their neighbours in Devonshire and Somersetshire, 
lijred thcir.pasturcs at a rent, and stored them with the cattle 
lijcy brought from their own homos, and made their profit of 
the Cornish, by cattle fed at their own doors. The same persons 
also supplied them at their markets with many hundred quarters 
of Corn and horse-loads of bread.’* Borlase, in his observations 
on this . passage, remarks, that, the people increasing, and 
the mines sometimes failingr'the Cornish felt the necessity of ap¬ 
plying themselves to husbandry; and their improvements an¬ 
swered their expcciations; for, in the latter end of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, , they found themselves not only in a capacity 
to support themselves, but also to export a great quantity of corn 
to Spain, and other foreign parts.’* Notwithstanding this success, - 
the agriculture of Cornwall has again relaxed into a secondary 
pursuit; and though in the eastern districts, bordering on Pad- 
stow and St. Germans, and in the lands adjacent to the Alan 
and F4wy, th.ct*e is a greater quantity of grain raised than is suf¬ 
ficient for the use of the inhabitants, yet the produce in the less 
fertile parts is very inadequate to tl)e demand. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Penzance, two crops of potatoes are commonly pro¬ 
duced yearly. Tlie application of the land is to arable and 
pasture alternately. The former is sown with wheat, barley, 
and outs, as long as it will^ bear^^fttiy, and then converted into pas¬ 
ture. 
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ture, until its strength is recovered, and it is again capable of pro¬ 
ducing corn. Water meadows are but few, and those principally 
connected with the estates of gentlemen* 

The chief dependance for Manure is on the sea-sand, and on 
weeds which are collected on the coast, and carried on the backs 
of horses, or mules, to the places where the manure is wanted; 
few carts being used tliroughout the county. Another excellent 
dressing for land is formed by the mixture of lime and earth-sand, 
with bruised and damaged pilchards, and the refuse salt used in 
curing them.* A compost of sea-sand, pilchard-salt, dung, and 
decomposed schistus, is in some places used as a preparation 
for turnips. The cattle are chiefly of the Devonshire breed, 
and being much in request, are sold in great numbers for ^fat¬ 
tening. The dairy is but very little attended to, and milch- 
cows are principally kept for rearing the young stock. The farm 
buildings are generally composed of. clay loams and chopped, 
straw, raised on a stone foundation, and requiring to be pre¬ 
served from the wet, which otherwise soon rots the walls. Thtf 
sheep are mostly of the Devonshire kind; but some of the Lei¬ 
cestershire Irced have been lately introduced by tlie gentlemen of 
tlie county. 

The moveable commodities of Cornwall are chiefly carried on 
4he pack-saddle; and the hilb and steep acclivities of the coun¬ 
try 

* ** After a dressing of this kind for barley, on some lands near the Lizard, 
I h«ive been assured, that ninety bushels, Winchester measure, have been pro¬ 
duced on one acre statute measure; and it is not Uncommon to have from seven¬ 
ty to eighty bushels; seventy-five they consider as a middling crop. There are 
not many districts equal to this, but some other extensive tracts are extremely 
Irrtiic. lathe division extending from Cubert to Fadscow, and from thence 
to Lanteglos by Camelfordi the land is so woiulet fully fertile, that, with the 
common dressing of sea-sand, earth, and dung, they first sow wheat, and then 
barley, without any fallow, or ioteimediate crop. (>>ass seeds are sown with 
the bailey, and the produce cut fols hay the following year. The land is then 
left one year to rest, and the same routine repeated ; yet even with this manage¬ 
ment the crops of wheat arc from twenty.four to (bitty and thirty-five bushels 
•nacre, and of barley from thirty to |^rty-ftve." Ftasci's Genctal View of 
the County. 
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try rendering the use of sure-footed animals necessary, the breed*- 
ing of mules has been attended to with much success. Consider¬ 
able numbers are employed in the carriage of the produce and 
supplies of the mines; ^and the price for a good one is frequently 
as high as hftcen, eighteen, and twenty guineas. The common 
horses are small, but very hardy, and well adapted to a hilly 
country. 

The vegetable soils are exceedingly various, but their general 
distinctive characters may be ranged under the heads, black 
griman or gritty, and the shelfy or slaty soil. The former 
abounds in the high lands, the upper stratum mostly consisting 
of a light black earth, intermixed with small gravel, the detritus 
of granitCf or growan, and hence the soil is denominated. This 
stratum, on the tops and sides of mountains, is very shallow; 
and even on the more level and extensive wastes, its depth is 
not considerable: its natural produce is a thin short heath, and 
the dwarf, or Cornish furze. Beneath it is generally a stratum 
'of a cubical quartz, of various sizes, and from four to eight 
inches in thickness; and below this a whitish or yellowish loamy 
clay. By digging up, and removing the quartz, and afterwards 
intermixing the under stratum of clayey loam with the growan 
earth on the surface,^a prolific soil is produced, fit for any kind 
of grain. 

The gentlemen of tlic county encourage the miners to pursue 
this mode of cultivation, by allowing them a large portion of 
the wastes they wisli to cultivate, for an inconsiderable quit-rent.* 
The shclfy or sluty soil is found in more abundance in the gentle 
declivities and level grounds, and may be termed the detritus of 
tlic schistus. In many parts of the west and south-west dis¬ 
tricts, and particularly near the sea, thi^ soil is found in regular 
strata: more inland, it lies only in patches. AVith sand and the 
more \iscous earths, it makes an excellent compost, and pro¬ 
duces exuberant crops of wheat and barley. In some of the 
parishes near the Lizard Point, the latter kind of gi*ain has been 
frequently sown, reaped, and threshed, in less than nine wceks^ 
and sometimes sooner; but thi^ is principally owing to the niild- 
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«css and warmth of the situation, the Lizard being the most 
southern part of Great Britain. The farmers of this county 
have a practiccr which seems to have* originated in uncertain 
weather, of making up the sheaves of corn into a regular and 
solid cone, about twelve feet high,; the ears being all turned 
inwards, and the buU*ends only exposed to the atmosphere: thp 
whole is iinishcd by an inverted sheaf, which is fastened to the up¬ 
per rows. .. . 

The coast? of Cornwall abound with a great variety of fish, 
one species of wliich, the Pj7c/mrf/, is taken in suflicient number , 
to consirute a considerable and productiye branch of commerce, 
'J’hey appear in immense shoak'*(caUedsd5bls) during the Summer 
and Autumn; the first swarm generally arriving at theLand's End 
in the middle of July. They are .supposed to be guided by instinct 
from the North Seas, which they arc thought to quit from certain 
indications they experience of the approach of tbo stormy season. 
I’lie fisheries are principally on tlie southern, coast, in Mount’s 
Bay, and thence eastward, at St. Mawes, Mevagissey, Charles 
Town, Polkerris, East and West Looe, and Polparrow. On tlic 
northern sid., the principal fishery is at St. Ives. The pilchards ■ 
are caught in large nets, of a peculiar make, called seatis^ each of 
whith is managed by three boats, containing about eighteen ingn. 
The scans are 220 fathoms long, Ifi. fathoms deep m the middle, 
and 14 at each end. 

'J'hc great importance of the pilchard trade may be estimated 
from the immense quantity of fish annually exported fi*om the 
Cornisii coasts, and from the reyenue they produce to the govern- 
ment, and the proprietors of the fisheries. This revenue is supposed 
to amount, at a medium? to'fif^ thousand pounds miniially: 
this sum' includes the bouli'ly alloiyed on.exportation, which 
is eight shillings and sixpence per hogshead, the receipts for 
oil obtained from each. I'he fisb, wbca brought on sliore, are 
carried to the store-houses, or ceUarSt as they arfe termed, where 
the sinall and the broken fish,' and such ns have been bitten by the 
dog-fish, are picked out by wci^U, and carrfed away for dressing, 
7'he remtundcr arc disposed in layers Qii the pavement of the store-- 
Votp I|. hou^i 
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Rouse, and a certain portion of salt strewed between every layer. 
In this state they remain about six weeks, after which they are 
taken up, washed, and placed iu the hogsheads, where with great 
weights they are pressed together as closely as possible, so that the 
whole, when turned out, appears in a compact state. The floor 
or pavement on which they arc laid is on a gentle declivity, that 
the deliquescent fat and salt may drain off, and be preserved. 
Great numbers of men, women, and children, arc employed in the 
various processes of washing, saliing, and pressing; and ra making 
nets, ropes, casks, and other necessary articles.* The pilchard, 
in size and form, differs but little from the common herring; but, 
on close inspection, mly be found to be somewhat smaller, and 
less compressed. “ The dorsal fin of the pilchard (observes Dr, 
Milton) is placed exactly in the center of gravity; so that the or¬ 
dinary inode of distinguishing it from the herring, is to try whe¬ 
ther, 

f 

The accuracy of the following statement, relative to the Pikhard Fishery in 
Su AuslclBayv inthoyear i8oi, may be depended on. 

ScN’CUlcch scans are employed; apd, on the average of sc^'cn years, about four 
■' hundred hogsTwads are taken by each scan. 

'The price of fish per hogshead is il. lOs. The bounty on ditto U 8s. 6d. 
Toth! value of cachBogshcad of fish il. i8s. fid. 

The number 0r:pilchards in each hogshead is 3000. 

The quantity of UM used' yearly, at'B^bs. to the bushel, 1840,800 bushels, 
viz. aliout 20,400 bushels in curing the fish; to,200 bushels condemnfd, 
and sold for the use of the land; and 10,200 bushels left in stock to. be used 
a second time.. 

Price of Pew salt, ts. p^bushri.'* Priceof condemned salt,. lOd. per bushel. 

Pricej^^broken fiah, id.^iper^gallOA, P^ice of oil, aol. per ton. Garbage 
^ soM ^ the'-ao^boilers at fed. per gallon. Dregs sold to the curriers at lod. 
per Ten women employ^' in salting fish at aod. per hogshead* 

£acR cask for the fish costs about 31. Cellar rent for a scan eol. per annum. 
Seventeen nwn eiftpioycd on eac^ seaa.iLfejf. each per week, ’ Tythetoeach 
, scan il. 13s,,^d. yjearly. 

The. tythe paid by tl^^^fishermen ia QiM twelfth put of their share of the fish- 
money. The fishermens* share is one quarter of the whole produce. The 
fresh fish given to the .poor of neighbourhood from the boats* side, WOjuld 
amount, if sold, to about gt. a thir yearly* 
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thor, when taken up \jy this fin, it. preserves an equilibrium or* 
not. The body of the herring dips towards the head, and the scales 
are also observed to drop off; whereas those of the pilchard adhere 
very closely.” Besides the quantity'exported, great numbers of 
these fish arc consumed by the miners and poor of Cornwall. The 
refuse of the fish and salt, is purchased, as before observed, to 
manure the land. 

The sea, says Borlase, ** is the great store-house of Cornwall, 

which offers not its treasures by piccc-mcal, nor all at once, 

but in succession; all in plenty in their several seasons, and in 

such variety, as if nature was .spUcitous to prevent any excess 

« ' 

or superfluity of the same kind.*/; This author has given descrip¬ 
tions of the numerous species of fish that visit the coast, but of 
tlicsc our limits will only enable us tp insert a brief abstract con¬ 
cerning those that are the most curious. 

The largest fish that visits these seasjs the blower, or fin-fisk, 
(the Vhyseter of tlic ancients,) so iramcd from the quantity of wa¬ 
ter which it blows into the air through a pipe or hole in its head* 
'J’hc next in size is*the grtimjniS', which is usually about eighteen 
feet long, and sometimes large enough to weigh lOOOlbs. Its 
voracity is so remarkable, that it is observed to prey*upon the 
porpowe, or sea~hog, “though in its own likeness:*' this fish is 
also seen on the Cornish coast. During*the pilchard season, tlic 
shores arc much infested with the blue-slm'k, which has no 
gills, but breathes ..through holes, or pipes, situated betwixt the 
mouth and the pectoral fins. The sea-fox is here called the 
ihreshcr, from the motion of its long fox-like tail, with which it 
strikes its less agile enemy the grampus, whenever the latter rises 
to the surface of the water.' 

Among the fiat fish is a most uncommon one, named the monk, 
or angdfshy Which sefems to pattake both of the nature of tlic'; 
dog-fish and. the ray,. ,The back is colored like a seal, without 
streaks; the belly is whi^.. tTh<j turbot ficquenls the coast m 
the Summer aiitlv Autumn, and in such plenty, that in Mount’s 
35ay, thirty of them ’have be^^^liafccn of an-evening with a hook 
and line; .Thc ''4tei^-rtifc^rr is’a Rind of nettle-fish, about six- 
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teen incljos long, ami has a back and taH-fin, with scales shaped 
like those of a land-adder. In the belly of one tliat was opened, 
some hundreds of younj; fish were found, resembling small cels, 
!in<l being placed in water, soon moved. The singular iish 
Ccilled the snu-fiJi is sometimes caugiit in these seas. One was 
taken near Penzance in May, 174-3, which was three inches 
thick at the back, but at the belly only three quarters of an 
ittch. The tail was grisly and transparent; and the color 
dappled, with darker spots on the back: the belly was of a 
silver pearl color, with streaks half an inch wide, consisting 
of tw'o lists of dark, between which was one in the middle like 
pearl, spotted with black. This, fish was but small; hut one 
taken at Plymouth in the year 1734, weighed more than oOOlbs. 
This species was called sun-fish, from being round, and emitting 
a kind of lucid splendor in a dark apartment. The mackarel 
is caught in great plenty on the southern coast. I'hc beauty of 
tliis llsh, when alivCy is extreme. Its colors arc strong and 
bnlliantj the streaks oii the back, of a full, dark, blue green; 
the general ground of a bright yellow green; but as the fish 
grows fainter, and dies, the streaks fade, and the blue entirely 
disappcaiS. 'Fo these, which arc all mentioned by Boilase, \vc 
>haU add tho<^e delicious fish, the red mullet and the John Donjy 
which'arc taken, on the coast in great numbei's, but aic \ery 
rarely found eastward' of Plymouth. Qongtr eels, of an ex¬ 
tremely large size, weighiiig from 60 to 120lbs, and upwaids, are 
also met with near the shores, 

It 

Among the shell-fish is the soldier-crah, or hermit-shrimp, 
remarkable for taking possession of sonic empty shell, and there* 
fixing its habitation as securely as if it were its ow'ii native 
place. arc extremely plentiful; but the best arc found 

in the creeks in Constantine parish, on the river H6L This 
fish has the power of closing.the two parte of its shell \viih pro- 
tligious force by means of a strong muscle at the hinge; and 
Mr. Carew, says , Porlase, “ tells, us of onq. whoso shell biing 
opeiu'd as usual at the time of flood, three inice eagerly attempt- 
cth to seuc it; but the oyster clasping fust its.shell, killed them 

all,*’ 
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all,” The latter genlloman was ako informed by a clergyman 
of veracity, that a fisherman obsei*ved a lobster attctnpt to get 
at an oyster several times; but as soon as the former approach¬ 
ed, the oyster shut his shell: at length the lobster, having 
waited with great attention till the oyster opened again, made 
shift to tlirow a stbne between the gaping shells, then spningupon 
his prey, and devoured it. 

Almost every rock on the coast abounds with sea-n€ttlcs\ 
called, by the sailors, blubbers, from the touch of some of 
them aflecting the hand sinttlarly to a land-nettle. These vary in 
color, fruni the finest scarlet to the deepest purple, and'are beau¬ 
tifully powdered with yellow specks. 'I’hey fix themselves to 
the rocks by claspers of great strength, and continually wave 
their arms, or feelers, in search of food, llierc are many 
Yiirietit's of these singular creatures, and all of them are ex¬ 
tremely beautiful,. They swim in an oblique position, but very 
slow, and promote their' rest or’ motion by the action of their 
feelers. The bone of the cvltk^ oi ink-Jish, is often found on the 
shores of Mount’s Bay; and the; fish itself is very frequently 
taken in thtf :.cts on'every part of the coast. ITie body is fiattislt, 
from about five to eight inches long, and one and a half thick, 
spreading at the sides into a linn triangular llcshy substance, which 
performs the office of fins.. The tail is obtuse; the head globular; 
and its mouth like the beak of a.pafrot,^ It has ten feelers, of 
various lengths, answering the purpose of arn^ T he term cut* 
tie WHS )>robably derived from the Latin’^cu/vm, a shield, applied 
to the bone which' grow's in the middle of' the back of this fish, 
and which, among other uses, is employed by artificers in jtolish- 

__ _ m 

ing silver. The appellation ink-fish arose from iUs having the . 
power to emit a black liquid like ink^ endeavouring to 

escape from any imminent dan^r.' ’ ■ ^ 

Among the amphibious animals that frequent the caves 
these slioros is the scaU or sCa-calf, so denominated from its ‘ 
head bearing some reScmblancb to that of a calf. Its pectoral 
fins are somewhat similar to tbiB^rorQ feet of quadrupeds, uud have’ 
five toes connected by a mcmhi;anc, whli wliicli it is suid to 
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hurl stones at its pursuers: the tail is fixed horizontally. The 
general length of the body is from five to seven feet, llie flesh 
is sometimes eaten by the poor people. 

'I'he luminous appearance of the ocean, so frequently observed 
by iiavigatore on the coiist of Cornwall, and termed Brionyy is 
attributed by Borlase to a water insect, which he calls the aquatic 
gloxD‘Xcormy and conjectures that it ascends from the bottom of 
tlic sou. Mr. Carew alludes to this phenomenon in these words: 

“ If the sea-water be slashed with a stick or oar in the darkest 
night, it will cast forth a,bright shiding color, and the drops re¬ 
semble sparkles of fire, as if tlm waves were turned into flame.*' 
This singular appearance generally accom])anie8 a fresh gale, 
whence it has been supposed by Cofnish sailors to be the presage 
of a storm; but is, in reality, nothing more than the insects ren¬ 
dered visible by the agitation of the surface of the water. 

^’he Submarine Plants on the Cornish coast are exceedingly 
beautiful; and though their number and variety may not be 
iv^ual to those that, are nourislied by the cartli, tiicir firmness of 
texture, and brilliancy of coloring, is probably superior. They 
arc divided into various classes. In that named I'ucusy the 
grass, and sea-wrecks, otherwise ore-weed, are enumerated. Two 
of these, the Fucoidc^ purpitreum elegante plumo$upi, and llio 
JPvcoulcs rubens tqrih dis^ctuniy of Ray, have their capillary ru- 
niifications wonderfully distinct, and of a most beautiful lake 
color. But the itiost largo and noble plant of this kind, is the 
X^pathmn Marif^um Sang-uinenmy or bloody sea-dock, which,■» 
' ivhen in. full season, is of a ncli blood-color, and so extremely 

I t 

tain and adhesive,, that it may be ^read on a sheet of paper, and 
rolled or folded up with it, without separating or wrinkling. One 
kind of , genus of plants has been named the sen^tive FwuSy 
from the. circttmstance of its shrilling from the touch of the fin- 
getj after ^'s hedges have been Warped by exposing it to the warm 
'air of a $maU fire; and when placed on a warpi band, it continues 
waving to and fro like, an animal struggling for life. Sponges aro 
often found on the &?a*shoro, fixed to tho' ro^s; shells, or sand; 
jpany of fbese havu their parts, shooting into the shape of curled 
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leaves; some are branched; others are solid oblong balls, inclosing 
a fishy embrio; and a fourth species is full of largo round holes 
at the top of its tubercles; the color of this kind inclines to purple 
w hen taken Wit of the water,, but Soou changes to that of the com¬ 
mon sponge. 

Great variety of Corallines are met with on the Cornish coast: 
these are generally attached to rocks, on whose sides they ap¬ 
pear like fringe-work, glowing with the strong coloring of the 
most beautiful carpet. Three sorts of solid vihitc coral have 
also been found on these shores. One of them foes itself upon 
stones, and involves them with incrustations, resembling* the 
foliaceous turns of the livcc-rwort; another consists of small 
knotty branches, which grow out of each other like those of 
herbs: a tliii*d kind is discovered in globular lumps; the short 
sprigs that coat the outside, - diverging from the centre, and ter¬ 
minating at the circumlcience/in solid protuberances. Corals 
have likewise been found of the astroite kind, jiicrced with holes, 
in the shape of asterisks, from the bottoir^to the top; tiicse arc 
supposed to have been perforated by some insect. 

The vaiiv'ty of Sea*SajuU round Cornwall'is probably greater. 

than in any other cotinty in Great XAritaili; the sand.of alifiost 

every cove being different. The. sand of a particular shore, 

cove, or bay, has generally the same color; and a microscope 

shows it to be of the same substance as the adjacent cliffs, 

« 

and likewise the strata under the sea, upon;^mid against which 
the waves are perpetually acting, and driving to the shore 
what they wash or fret off from these* strata. “lienee the. 

r 

sands at Ch andour Creek,’ near Penzance, and thence to M^ra- 
zion, are of a pale blue color, like the roc]6^ ut Ch'amlour, and 
the shingle ou the strand: du. ,the Isles',ofiScilly, it is> bright 
colored dbining sand, compos^ Vor' tim most part of Ac:iufca 
and crystals of th^granito, cornihonly called moor-s^nej^' ^hich 
edges all these Idands: the same nfay^be said of most other 
parts of Cornwall, where tti^,,sands aie Veddishp yellow, bright, 
and blue, according as stox^/of'each' particular.hue prevail in 
the .lands adjoining/’ The tMud of Trcrcen Coye,^ >yhitesand 
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Bay, and also of the vast tracts on the north coast, is composed 
of broken shells, which is constantly used for manure, and more 
generally, perhaps, from the want of. lime, which is only found 
in this county con^biued with duoric acid, and in small quanti* 
tics, as schiefer spar. 

Citiys aro found in Considerable variety in this county, and 
many of them arc extremely serviceable for different purposes 
of art and manufacture. The yellow clay, in the parish of St. 
Kevran, is considered by artizans as almost equal to any other 
for casting in silver, brass, or lead. The yellow clay procured 
near I/annant is in much request for building furnaces, the bricks 
that arc made with it being supposed to withstand the most intense 
heat longer than any other. 

The MiNERALOCtCAL substancCs of Cornwall are considerably 
more abundant than those of any other county of the same ex¬ 
tent in the world, and their variety and beauty open a propor¬ 
tionable field to the researches of tlic scientific enquirer. Amorig 
the rocks entitled to, precedence in desciiplion, is or, as 

it is here termed, moor-s/o>tf, which abounds more in this county 
than in any other part of South Britain. It forms the chain of 
mountains, which, commencing at Dartmoor, runs through Corn- 
wall to the sea at the Land’s End, and to the northward and 
southward gpeS into priinitivc schislus. Granite is an aggregate 
of felspar, quarts, and mica; and the varieties found Ijcie arc 
almost infinite, both with respect to tlic size and color of its com¬ 
ponent parts. But its most decided characteristic over that of 
other places, is the largeness and perfect form of its crystals of 
felspar. Occasionally it is interspersed with granit ’wes and gvatn- 
tell, and is here incumbent upon priinitivc schistus, that substance 
being found on each side of it. When first raised, it is soft, and 
may bo* worked without much difiicultyi but afterwards it be¬ 
comes extremely,hard. 

Alany of the aggregated stores of Cornwall arq intermixed wilij 
>hor!r, which is.here culled tWtfies., The is'a clo^e gritty 
.kind of stone, common to this county, resembling a coarse free¬ 
stone^ 


J^robably from \l e. dsttooe common b) brook»: , 
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•tone, but extremely haril* This is generally of a bluish grey 
color, an4 yields great quantities of water. It seldom exists in 
strata, but is mostly found in detached angular masses; which, 
when of convenient size, make exceedingly good stones for grind¬ 
ing colors. Another very common stone is the killnSt t)f which 
there arc several varieties; some more friable, and some more la-, 
minuted, than the rest. 

The country* of the Gwennap mines is mostly graniU, with 
Icillas above on the surface. There is a decomposing variety of 
the latter substance, which is called Jiukan, It is of a white 
color, very soft, and crumbles almost to powder between the 
hngers. Here 'also a substance called gossan abounds, which is 
always regarded by the miners as indicating a rich lode of ore at 
no great distance. This is of a reddish or yellowish brown color, 
amorphous, and composed chiefly of oxyde of iron, mixed with 
argillaceous and other particles. Most of the lodes in Gwennap 
are accompanied by this substance. 

llctvvcen Liskeard and the Tamar, on the south-west, are some 
quarries of slate, wlii<di supply the inhabitants of Plymouth with 
covering for their houses, and for the purpose of exportation. 
Several quarries have also been opened at other places; but the 
best covering slate in Cornwall, or, ^jerhaps, in England, is pro- 
cured at Deiiyball, nearly two miles south of Tintagcl, in the north 
part of the county. The whole quafry is abau..t three hundred 
yards long, one hundred broad,^and almost forty fathoms in depth. 
The slate rock is disposed in strata, dipping to the south-west, and 
preserving that inclination from top to bottom. It is lirst met with 
at about three feet below the surface of t^e ground, in a loose, 
shattery state, with short and Yfequerif fissures; 'the lamhut of un¬ 
equal thickness) but not horizontal* 'J’hua it continues to the 
depth of ten 6r tvj^lve fathoms, when a more firm and useful stone 
is procured, the largest pieces of which are used for flat pavements. 
This is called the top-itone, and continues for ten fathoms, after 
which the quality improves* \vith the increasing depth, till, at 

the 

* A I 

* Country is the term employed by the mioers to designate the strata in which 

the vcIds of ore are conuined. 
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the twenty-fourth fathom from the surface, the workmen arrive at 
the ^ost superior kind, called the bt>ttom-stone. The color is 
grey-blue; and the texture is so close, that it \vill sound like a 
piece of metnl. l^ie masses arc sepurattd from the rock by 
wedges, driven by sledges of iron, and contain from five to four¬ 
teen superdcial square feet of stone* As soon as this mass is 
freed by one man, another stone-cutter, with a strong wide chissel 
and mallet, is ready to cleave it to its proper thinness, which is 
usually about one .eighth of an inch:.the pieces arc generally from 
a foot square, to tw'o feet long, by one wide; but the fiakes are 
sometimes large enough for tables and tomb-stones,” 

The Cornish freestone \s of two sorts; one consisting of sand 
and argil, the other composed of sand and quartz. The purest 
frcc-stonc, in its quality, approximating to the Portland and Batli 
stone, is found in the parishes of' Carantoc and the Lower St* 
Columb. In the Jattcr parish, at New Kaye, it may be procured 
in great quantities, and almbst of any dimensions. It lies in a 
stratum, about twelve feet thick, and nearly level with the surface 
of the ground. Its grit is a small yellowish sand, aglutiiiatc<U 
It is soluble in aqua fortis,' and imbibes watpr plentifully, but be¬ 
comes very hard oh c.\pos.uro to the air. There are other stones 
that seem of the same texture, but In aii immature state,, dispersed 
among the Piran ivpd.Gwytliian sands, hud appear to bo formed 
by the accidental mixture of sand' with a cementing fluid, but 
not of saflicient strength to concrete the stone into a compact 
body. 

The Pofnttlon^ or pehiowan stohe, is likewise of the sandy 
hmd, Thi| lies in a shelving lode, about fifteen feet wide, in ir¬ 
regular ihasscs, of three ‘difl■eJ^ent colors. The fir^t and finest 
has a milk-white ground, studded with small purple specks: 

the second has-an ash-coldr<^d grpuhd,-.with large, but fainter, 
specks of p'urjflit* the third has a y^lo^r ocherous ground, 

speckled with but tl^e spots not Sb distinct, with sonic 

jipicaccous talc<tfiinly uUerspet^ed.^ '^ .Of a still closer grit is the 
frae-stpnc raised on Illogon Downs, vfhich is nearly of the some 
texture and coloris tbp Portland stone; but the masses arc sel¬ 
dom 
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dom large enough to te formed into block? of more than one 
foot and a hajf square. In a copper-mine near Redruth, a curi¬ 
ous production, called the Sicmsimg^stone^ has been discovered. 
This is of a yellowish color, and consists of quartz in right lined 
laminas as thin as paper, intersecting each othe;* in all directions, 
but leaving unequal cavities between them. This cellular struc¬ 
ture renders the stone so light that it swims on water, and has 

thence obtained its name. 

• / « 

Some beautifully ti'ansparent Qjiartz is found in tliis county, 

crystallized in six-sided pyramids, with an' hexagonal prism, 
whose, sides correspond with thqse of the pyramids. In some 
specimens the prism is terminated by pyramids at each end; 
in others they arc joined base to base, without any intervening 
prisms. Tlie most pellucid arc termed Con^bh diamonds, and 
are generally supposed to.be the finest found in England. Their 
specific gravity is from 2.64 tO 2,67. This is the purest state in 
which siliceous earth is found. Those which arc colorless, are 

f 

composed entirely of silica\ but some are stained by metallic 
oxydos. The texture of tlmsc crystals is various: many are of one 
unirorm cohshtcncc throughout. One remarkable kind has 
hexagonal sheaths described one within the other, a structure 
that, in its origin, has exercised the sag$icity of the most inge¬ 
nious geologists. Crystals of this kind arc frequently fouJid in 
clusters, with one cnd'fixed inabc^.Of coarser crystal than the 
shoots, and that bed separated fivm sc largerpisbs yet coarser 
materials. ' . 

The part of Comwall which forms the lizard Point is compo¬ 
sed of Serpentine and Hornhlcnde of the iU(»t bea'Utiful coloi-s, in¬ 
cluding every shade of green, from pea-green to almost black, en¬ 
livened by tints o^^purple, red, and scarlet. The serpentine is 
occasionally iiitersedted..^ with veins of ii\e steatitesp so called from 
thP Greek word for tallow, to w)tich it bears some resemblance. 
But the greatest abundance of, tb^ curious substance b contmuod 
in the celebrated soap-rock situated between the lizard and Mul- 
Roir. Its color is wbitish, or-straw^yelldw, with stresdis or.vcins of 
' . ■■ green, 
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green, red, and purple. When embedded in its matrix, which is 
the serpentine, it may be compressed witli the hand, and feels 
wet; but on exposure to the air, it soon becomes indurated, 
and feels soapy. It is found of throe degrees of purity. The 
first, cmpliatically termed the btH-btsf, is most beautifully white. 
It possesses an absorbent properl)', and will imbibe spots of 
grease or oil from silk without injuiing its colors. This kind is 
particularly used in the manufacturing ot porcelain; its propor* 
lions of ergillucfous and magnesian earths being similar to the ar¬ 
tificial mixture employed in making that esteemed lurniture of our 
tea-tables. The whole AOap-rock is rented by the propiietors of 
the porcelain manufactory at Worcester. It is remarkable, 
that letters written with soap-stone (sfeatUcs) upon glass, though 
inscnsibl) fixed, arc not to be moved by washing, but always ap¬ 
pear on being moistened by the breath.”* 

Solid Ahlesfns is frequently Ibund adhering to the pure speci¬ 
mens of the steatites ju'^t mentioned, and is likcuisc spiead like a 
thin film of enamel on the surface of some locks exp<;sed to the 
sea. Sometimes it is found in small masses, and will in that state 
bciir a high polish, and may be wrought into vases, and otlier or¬ 
naments. Ulus substance bears resemblance to tlie ophiieSy or 
•erpentino marble of the ancients. 

Several specimens of the fibrous dsbestus have been discovcied 
in the parish of St. Clcer, adhering to stones of the killas kind, 
and sometimes running through them in a wavy line. In some 
samples the asbestus is very downy, the filaments from an inch t« 
nn inch and a half long, and the color a whitish brown: in others 
ihe fibres arc three inches in length, but more round, stony, 
compact} and heavier, and scarcely at all idumous: a third kind 
appears like the decayed wood of the willow. In a specimen 
found in a stone in the church-yard of Landawinck, the filaments 
were fiat and pointed, the color a bright purple, and the gloss 
silver)'. The filaments were extremely small and flexible, and 
when seen through a micro$copc> seemed to be edged with a soft 

down. 
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down. This singular fessil has the property of resisting fire; and 
the more downy kinds were by the ancients manufactured into^ 
cloth, bearing a distant ^resemblance to linen. This was eii^- 
ployed to enshroud the dead bodies of Princes, that their ashes 
might be preserved from mixing with those of the funeral pile. 
Pliny relates that he had seen napkins made with this substance, 
which, after being used, were thrown into tlic fire, and thereby 
better cleansed than if they had been washed with water. Nets, 
and reticulated caps for the head, we^c also made pf this stone: it 
was likewise used as wicks for lamps, and proved so retentive of the 
fire, that a golden lamp, dedicated to Minerva by Callimachus, at 
Athens, continued burning for a whole year, without being extin¬ 
guished, through its wick having been made of the lint of this stone. 

But the fossil that is of the most importance of auyduund in 
Cornwall, is what is called the Ckma-ston^y which is obtained in the 
parish of St. Stephen, near St. Austcl, and forms a principal in¬ 
gredient in all the Staffordshire pottery. It is a decomposed gra¬ 
nite, the felspar of which has lost its property of fusibility. Its 
qualities were accidentally discovered about forty years ago, and 
has since, ber;» made an article of considerable traflic, many ship 
loads being sent from Chai*les-Town eveiy year. At Truro it has 
been manufiictured into retorts and crucibles of an excellent na¬ 
ture for resisting fire* Many other Cornish stones inight.be em¬ 
ployed with success in the manufacture pf porcelain. 

The most important objects in the history of this epunty, are 
its numerous Mines, which, for many centuries, have furnished 
employment to thousands of its inhabitants, and in distant ages 
constituted, by their produce, the chief, staple of the commerce 
of Great Britain. The revenues derived from these suhlerra- 
ncaii sources in tl^c present, times are very considerable; and 
considered in a national, point of^view, the trade to which they 
give birth, is of the greatj^t tel)|.i)yc consequence. “ In a nar- 
row slip of barren country/^ sftys the author of the General 
View of Cornwall, “ where ^he purposes of agriculture would 
not employ above a few thousand people, the mines alone sup¬ 
port a population estimated at nearly 00,000, exclusive of the 
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ar^zans, tradesmen, end merchants, in the towns of St. Aiistcl, 
Truro, Penrhyn, Falmouth, lledruth, Penzance, and some 
others.” The number of men, women, and children, who de¬ 
rive immediate subsistence from the mines, by raising the ore, 
washing, stamping, uikI carrying it, has alone been calculated at 
a4,000, 

The principal produce of the Cornish mines is tin, copper, 
and some lead. The strata in which these metals arc found, 
extend^ from the Land's End, in a direction from west to east, 
entirely through the county into Devonshire, where formerly, 
and in the eastern parts of Cornwall, immense quantities of 
tin were raised; but the chief seat of mining now lies in tlic 
neighbourhood, and to the westward, of St. Austel. From this 
place to^thc Land’s End, the principal mines are to be found, 
extending along tlic northern coast^ and keeping a breadth of 
about seven miles. 

• k -, - 

Now those profounder regiom we explore, 

Where metals ripen in vast cakes of ore. 

Here> sullen to the sight, at large is spread 
The dull, unwieldly mass of lomptsk leads 
There, glimmering in the dawning ^ds, are seen 
The more aspiring leeds of sprigtgly tin: 

The copper sparkle next in ruddy streaks, 

And in gloom betrays its glowing cheeks. 

^ ‘ OjiXTH's DUPfcHS\RV. 

* * I *' * 

, ^^^o8tof the metals in Cornwall are found in veim or fissures, 

V « 

which are hero called lodes. The direction of these fissures 
hgaitr^Uy cast ^d, vtfest; but their breadth, depth, and length, 
are alf difierent. The. sides or walk of tlie fissures do not 
always consist of the same of matter, nor are they 

(Equally hardj, for though cfiiifc side oif the fissure may be a dense 
sttme, the oth^ is sometimes a soft Clay; yet tlw Avails, gene¬ 
rally speaking, . are harder than the lode they inclose. The 
lissui'cs arc sometiinds nearly per^ndlcular, bufrmore frequently 
dip to the right or lA Os they descend. Their course, to wrhatever 
point they may be directed, is seldom in a straight line, but 

3 wavy; 
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\<^avy; and the curves flicy make, are commonly larger in cross¬ 
ing a valley. Many lesser veins branch from the great lodes 
like the boughs of a tree; and as they extend in distance, be¬ 
come less, till they terminate in threads. “ The indications of 

« 

a lode, or vein of metal, in a particular spot, are various* 
The most general arc cither a barren ])alch, or a partial deficiency 
of vegetation, (but this can only haj^pen when a lode is near tlie 
surface of the ground,) or scattered fragments of ore, denominated 
shodes, when they lie contiguous to a substance of primordial 
formation, such as granite, or primitive schistus; or, thirdly, 
a metallic harsh taste in the neighbouring springs and rills* 
Many rich lodes have been discovered by working drifts,^ as they 
are called, across the country, from north to soutli, and vice versa, 
as by either of these directions tlic lode will be cut at right 
angles." ' : 

The most valuable metal produced in Cornwall is Tls, which 
is sometimes found collected and fixed, and at otliera loose, and 
dilated. In the former state it is cither iu a lode ovfloor^ 
which is an horizontal layer of the ore; or interspersed in grains 
and small in-tsScs in the natural rock. The floors arc frequently 
deep, and very rich; but the expence qf working them is generally 
considerable, from the quantities of large timber necessary to 
support the several passages of the mine. The same lode that 
has continued jwrpcndicular for several fathomsj is sometimes 
found to extend suddenly into a floor. Tin, in its disjTcrscd form, 
is cither met with in a pulverized*sandy state, in separate stones, 
called or in a'-continued course of stohes, which arc 

sometimes found together in such mum bers, that they reach a con¬ 
siderable length, and are found from one to ten feet deep. This 
coui-se is called a stream; and when it prodnecs a large quantity 

.of the mctalf it is dcilomitmted^ BrnhevU which is a Cornish 

• ** * 

word, signifying-a fixing and in the same figurative lan- 

guage, when the stone is Imt lightly injpregnated with tin, it is 

said 

* A dfifi b a trencli* of fotf, eat i» the ground to i ccittln depth, rssembUng 
a level dug to convey water to a railUwheel. 
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6a1d to hCf Just alixe: when it contains no'nictal, it is called dcad\ 
and the heaps of rubble are emphatically called deads, I'ho 
Btreams are of different breadths, seldom less than a fathom, 
and often scattered, though in didbrent quantities, over the whole 
breadth of the moor,' bottom or valley, in which they are found; 
when several streams meet, they frequently make a very rich 
floor of tin. Huel-Jewell, near the Gwennap mines, is famous 
for producing tin-crystals, in the substance called by the miners, 
growafif which is nothing more than a decomposed granite, con¬ 
sisting of transparent quartz, a small portion of decomposing fel¬ 
spar, and silvery mica, partly in a decayed state. The crystals 
are rosin-colored, and are scattered throughout the whole mass in 
the shape of tetrahedral pyramids, and their modifications, with, 
and without, the intermediate prism. 

Tin, though in itself the lightest of metals, is, in its ore, 
the heaviest. It melts with a gentle heat, 'and is sufficiently duc¬ 
tile to spread under the hammer into leaf, yet it cannot be drawn 
into wire. Its uses are many and valuable: it is sometimes given 
in medicine, and preparations from thence are employed as cos¬ 
metics: it is used in varnishing earthenware, in dying scarlet; and, 
conjunctien with mercury, makes the foil that is spread on the 
backs of looking-glasses. It is also employed in tinning, or cover¬ 
ing the surface of copper and other vessels, by which tliey are 
rendered neater in appearance, and safer in use: it enters into the 
compo^tiun of bell metal, printei*s' types, and pewter; and is like¬ 
wise of much service for a variety of other purposes. •« 

In digging a 'mhie, the three material points to bo considered, 
are the lemoval of the barren rock, or rubbish; the discharge, 
of water, (which abounds more or less in every mine;) and the 
raising of the .ore. Difficulties of course increase w'ith depth; 
and the utmost aid of all the mechanical powers is sometimes 
incfl'crtual, wheii the shafts are deep and numerous. Moun¬ 
tains ancl bills arc dug with the most convenience, because 
adits,* or drains, may be cut to convey tbc water at once into 

the 

* An adit is a conduit, or channel, out through the earth, from the lowest 
ground to the bottom of ^ shaft, which it is intend^ to keep dry, .by carrying 
the waten ' 
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%lio neigliboul'ing vallies. These adits arc sometimes continued 
to the distance of one or two miles, and though the expence is 
very considerable, arc found a cheaper mode of getting rid of 
the water than by raising it to the top, especially when there 
is a great flow, and the shafts very deep; yet, as it seldom hap»^ 
pens that a level cun be found near enough for an adit to be 
made to it from the bottom of a mine, recourse must be had to 
a steam-ongino, by which the w’atcr is brought.up to the adit, be 
the quantity wbat it Jnay. As soon as a shaft is sunk to some 
dcp'th, a machine, called a u'him^ is erected, to bring up cither 
rubbish or ore, which is pi’eYiously i)roken into convenient frag¬ 
ments, by pick-axes, and other instruments. The whim is com¬ 
posed of a perpendicular axis, on which turns a large hollow 
'cylinder of timber, called the cage, and around this a roj)c 
winds horizontally, being directed down the* shaft by a pulley 
fixed perpendicularly over the month of it. In the axis a trans¬ 
verse beam IS flxed, at the end of which two Jioi-ses or oxen 
arc fastened, and go their rounds, hauling up a bucket or hibbul 
full of ore, or rubbish, while an empty one is descending, lu 
some mines the whim is worked by steam. 

The ore is blown out of the rock by mean's of gunpowder; 
and when raised from the mine, is divided into as many shares 
(or doles) as there arc lords and adventurers, and these are 

* 

measured out by barrows, an account of which is kept by & 
person wlio notches a stick. Every mine possesses the privilege 
of having the ore distributed on the adjacc.it fields. The ore 
is generally pounded or stamped* on the spot, in the stamping- 
mill.' If full of slime, it is thrown into a pit called X\\q huddle^ 
to render the stamping more free without choaking the grates.* 
If free from slime, the ore is shovelled into a kind of sloping 
canal of timber, called the pass^ whence it slides, by its own 
weight, and the assistance of a small stream of water, into the 
box where the lifters work. The lifters are raised by a wat^ 
wheel, and are cased at the bottom ^ with large masses of 

VoL. II. . Y ^ iron, 

* These grates are ^in^ plates of iron, about one foot,square, full of imsU 
holes, nearly the iizcs.of » moderate pin, but sometimes larger, as the different . 
slaes of the tin-granulei require. 
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ifoii, ncurly one hundred and a half in weight, tvlucli pound o^r 
st'iinp tlic ore small enough for its ]:)assage through the holes of 
an iron grate fixed in one end of the To assist its attrition, 

a rill of water keeps it constantly w(!t; and it is carried by a 
small gutter into thewhere it makes its first settlement, 
the lighter particles running forwards with the water into the 
tnuldle-pity and thence into the third, where what is called the 
slime settles. From these pits, the ore is carried to a large vat, 
named the keeccy and is here washed from all its filth, and ren¬ 
dered sufficiently clear for the smelting-house, *l'hc foreman, or 
principal servant, employed- by a company of adventurers, and 
called the Caplaiiiy keeps the accountsi and regulates the 
miners, and manages a variety of concerns. The Undcr^gronnd 
CapiainSy as they arc styled, have the imniedialc inspection of 
the works below, or in the mine; survey the ladders and ropes, 
and generally overlook all tlie different objects connected with 
the working of the mine. One of the principal tin-mines is Pol- 
gootky which is situated about two miles to the south-west of St. 
Austcl. The famous wood-thty as it was called, from the appear¬ 
ance of wood which' some of the pebbles exhibited, was formerly 
found in the Potli stream-icot'ks in abundance, hut all these-works 
have latterly been' washed away in some violent storms. It was 
nearly the color of /mnaiiteSy with fine streaks, or , stria, con- 
verging to the different centres like the radiated zeolite. From 
the experiments of KUproth, it was found to-yield sixty-three 
parts in a hundred of tin. The most common state in whicl^ tin 
is found in this couiity, is the caldform, the greater quantity of 
ore being indurated, or gluss-like; and its most prevalent matrix 
is either ap argillaceous or a siliclous substance, or a stone com¬ 
posed of both, and colled, by the miners, ca^e: none of the 
calcareous geuus ever appear contiguous to- the ore, except the 
Jluars, The oxides of-iron and arsenic are those with which the 
tin is most frequently blended. . * 

, The tin of Cornwall, of the adjacent - Isle# of Scilly, and of 
Devon,, constituted a iffanch of commerce between the natives 
of this Island and the Phcnicians and Grecjans, several centuries 

prior 
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Jirior to the commencement of the present oiti. The Phcnicians 
were the first who dealt in this article of traffic; and they are 
reported by Strabo to have been so strenuous in their endeavours 
to conceal from other nations, the places whence they obtained it, 
that the master of a Phctiician vessel, who supposed a Roman 
was pursuing him for the purpose of discovery, chose to run 
upon a shoal, and suti'er shipwreck, ^rather than permit the tract 
to be made known, which might enable the inhabitants of other 
countries to participate in the trade. How long the Plicniciaiis 
enjoyed this commerce exclusively, it is not easy to determine; 
but in the days of Herodotus; the Greeks appear to have 
been acquainted with the tin-countries by name only, ^’hcy 
knew that the tin with which they were supplied by the Vhe- 
nician merchants came originally from the Cassiteridcs; (tint 
term by which the Phenicians comprehended the Scilly Isles, 
and tlic western coasts of Cornwall;) but they were ignorant of 
the real situation of those places. In process of time, however, 
the Greeks of Marsaillcs obtained a considerable portion of the 
British trade, and tin was among the commodities which they 
exported from Britain. The Romans also, notwithstanding the 
precautions of the Phenicians, at length discovered the situation 
of the tin counties; and Publius Crassus, some time posterior 
to the first Punic war, was sent to make observations on the tin 
mines, and on the general disposition of the people this 
country. When the Romans obtained possession of the Island, 
it is probable that some of the mines were worked under their 
direction. 

During the Saxon dominion, the working of the mines'was 
entirely neglected; the frequent intestine commotions, and the 
subsequent wars with the Danes, allowing no time to attend to 
peaceful employments. The Normana are said to have derived 
great emolument from working them; but this seems doubtful, 
as in the reign of King John, their product w'as so inconsident- 
ble, that the iin~farm amounted to no more than 100 marks.* 

V 2 The 

< ** "'I • 

^ 0 £:tlus sum 6], was paid to the BUiiop of Exeter io lieu of his 

claim of one tenth of lh« produce, and the same sum is still paid to that Set 
by the Duke of Cornwall. Scc. J^prlasc's Natural History. 
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lltc Jews were at this period the sole managers of themineg^ 
and memorials of them are still to be found in the names 
of diifercnt places in the county. The right of working the 
mines was then wholly possessed by tlic King, who being sensible 
of the languishing suite of the manufacture, bestowed some va¬ 
luable privileges on the couuty, by relieving it from the opera¬ 
tions of the arbitrary forest laws, and granting a charter to the 
tinners. 


In the time of llichard, King of the Romans, and Earl of 
Cornwall, the produce of the tin mines was immense; and the 
Jews being farmed out to this Prince by his brother Henry the 
Third, the interest which they possessed was at his disposal. The 
tin-mines‘of Spain being also prevented working by the Moors, 
and none discovered in Germany, Malabar, or the East Indies, 
the Earl had nearly the entire profit of the trade with all Eu¬ 
rope. The Jews being banished the kingdom in the 18th of 
Edward the First, the mines were again neglected, till the gen¬ 
tlemen of Blackmoor (lords of the seven tithings best stored 
with tin) obtained a charter from Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, 
^ son of Richard, King of the Romans, with more “ c^licit 
grants of the privileges of keeping a court of judicature, hold¬ 


ing pleas of actions, managing and*deciding all stannary causes, 
of holding parliaments at their discretion, and of receiving as 
their own due and property, the toll-tin; that is, the one fif¬ 
teenth of all tin raised." At this period, also, the tight of 
bounding or dividing tin-grounds into separate portions, for tlae 
encouragement of searching for it, seems to have been first ap- 


' pointed, or at least adjusted, and more permanently regulated. 
By these laws the laboring tinner, who might discover tin in 
waste or Uninclosed grounds, acquired a probity in tlie land, 
provided he gave proper notice in the stannary court to the 
lord of the soil, and re^steted the intended bhutidaries without 
oppoiition. llie bo'Uhds limited the particular portions of 
ground to which the claira was made, and were formed by 
digging a small pit at each angle, so that a lino drawn from each 
marked the extent of the claim. This'c^om is yet in force, 
6 » 
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and tte bounder'is obliged to renew the pits every year, by 
cutting away the turf, and removing the dirt or rubbish that 
might otherwise obliterate his land-marks. 

In consideration of these privileges, the landholders or ailvcn- 
turers obliged themselves to pay to ICdmund, and his successors, 
Earls of Cornwall, the sum of four shillings for every hundred 
weight of white tin; and that the payment of the tax might be 
the better secured, it was agreed tliat all tin should be brought to 
places purposely appointed by the Prince, and there weighed, 
coined, and kept, till the duties were paid,' “ To this charter," 
says Carew, in bis survey of this county, “ there was a seal with 
a pick-axe and shovel in saltire," as he was informed by a gen¬ 
tleman who avowed that he had seen it. The charter was con<i 
firmed in the thirty-third of jSdward the First, and the tinners 
of Cornwall were then made a distinct body from those of 
Devonshire; though before they Imd been accustomed to assem¬ 
ble on Hengston Hill every seventh or eighth year, in order to 
concert the necessary measures for securing their respective in¬ 
terests. The additional privijege of having a coinage both at 
Midsummer end Miphaeltn^ granted at this time ; and 

liberty given to the tinners to dispose of tUcir tin without a paf^ 
ticular license, unless the King determined Co purchase it himself. 

The privileges and laws of Cornwall were further explained 
in the 15th of Edward the Third, and its liberties conTn'med 
and enlarged by Acts of Faiiiament made in the rcigna of Ri¬ 
chard the Second and Edward the Fourth. By these acts the 
society of tinners was divided into four parts, but left under the’ 
snperintendance of one Warden, and rc^rving an appeal from 
his decisions, in suits of law and equity, to the Duke of Corn¬ 
wall in council; or, should the tjtle be held in abeyance, to the 
Crown. The Lord Warden appoints a Vice Warden to determine 
all stannary disputes every month: he alsp constitutes four Stew¬ 
ards, (one for each of the precincts, goveriwd by the different 
divisions of the society,) who hoW . their courts* every three 

Y 3 • weeks, 

% 

* These are called ^^hary Courts from the Latin word 5/^nnuei, signifyuig 

Tin. 


4 
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weeks, and decide by juries of six persons, with a progressive 
appeal to the Vice Warden, Lord Warden, and the Lords of the 
Prince's Council. 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, Prince Arthur, then 
Duke of Cornwall, made various regulations relating to the 
stannaries, which the tinners refused to observe: for this and 
some other irregularities of which they had been guilty, their 
irnmunities were declared forfeited by the King on his son's 
death: -but Henry not finding the mines so profitable as he had ex¬ 
pected, Was- afterwards prevailed on, for the sum of lOOOL to 
grant a charter of pardon, and also some additional privileges; 
the principal of which declared that' no ilew law should be tnado 
without the consent bf twenty-four gentlemcn-tinners, six of 
whom should be chosen by the mayor and council In each of ihe 
stannary divisions, 'I'his charter was confirmed in the 20th 
year of Elizabeth; but as the meeting of the. twenty-four stan- 

^ t 

nators had been found inconvenient, it was declared that the con¬ 
sent of sixteen only should be suificient to enact any law for the 
gpvcrnmcnt of the mines, and of persons connected with them. 

In complex and difficult cases, the Lord Warden, by commis« 
sion, issues his precept to the four principal towns of the stann^^ 
districts, when six members are chosen from each, and the twenty- 
four stannators so chosen constitute the parliament of tinners. The 
deliberations of this body, since the reign of Charles the Second, 
have been generally carried on by an assistant named by each 
member. These assistants form a kind of standing council, anti 
may be said to be the link that connects the landholders with the 
adventurers and laboring tinners. Whatever laws are enacted 
by the assembly are signed by eacli stannator, by the Lord War¬ 
den, or his deputy, and by the Duke, or King, and thencefor¬ 
ward, with respect to tin aflairs, have gllthe authority of an act 
of the whole legislature. 

The original stannary towns of Cornwall were Launceston, Lost- 
wythiel, Truro, and Helston. To. these places the tinnere were 
obliged to convey their tin every quarter of,a year; but in the 
feign of Charles the Second, Penzance was for the conyeni- 

encfi 
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^Mice of tlio western tmners. All tin ores are wrought into n>c- 
tal in the county, and when in that state, arc cast into blocks, 
weighing from two hundred and three miartors to three hundred 
and three quarters each. These are not saleable till assayed by 
the proper officers, and stamped by a liaminer with the Duchy 
seal, which beat’s the arms of Uicha.r<l, Earl of Cornwall, viz. 
a lion rampant, gu. crowned Or, witliin a I^ordure S. garnished, 
with bezants: this is denominated coining the tin. Since the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, the coinages have bi^en held regularly four 
times annually, at Lady-day, Midsummer, Michaelmas, and. 
Christmas. The annual produce of the tin-mines is about 25,000 
blocks, which, exclusive of duties, may be estimated to adbrd au 
income of 260 , 0001 . the value of each block, on the average, 
amounting nearly to lOl. lOs. Tiie income of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, from this source, produces about 10,0001. annually. 
The trade has been in a very floiifisliing state, from the great ex¬ 
portations to China and the East Indies; but the great depth of 
some inioes, and the advanced pric.e of materials used, tend to 
depress the sjvirit of adventure, and have injured tlvc business consi¬ 
derably. 

Copper ore& arc found in this county in great abundance 
variety. Native copper is sometimes found on the sides of 6ssurc» 
in thin filmSy deposited by the impregnated water that proceeds 
from the lodes. Veins of copper are frequently discovered in 
clilTs.that arc laid bare by the sea; but the most encouraging 
symptom of a rich ore, is an earthy ochreous stone, called 
gusxan, which is of a ruddy color, and crumbles like the rust of 
iron. Another promising indication is, when the ground is in¬ 
clinable to an easy, free-working blue kiUaSf intermixed with 

¥ ' 

white clay. A white crystalline stone is also n’gurdcd as very 
retentive of yellow copper. ^Tho ore docs not lie at any parti¬ 
cular depth; but it is a general rule; that when copper is disco- 
vL'rc4 fissure, the lode skbnld bo sunk upon, ns it com¬ 

monly proves best at some distance below the surface. Copper 
lodes lie dee^r than those of tin, and its ores are mostly of the 
pyritoua and sid^uratcd kinds, with more or less arsenic.. 

The lodes, both; of tin and copper, appear most frequently to 

Y 4 • have 
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have granite for their country^ and to make an angle from 6o* to 
76® with the horizon.” The matrices of copper ore are very nu¬ 
merous. Among the blue ores one is of an extremely fine blue 
earth. ITic grey ore is frequently spotted with yellow and 
purple; but is esteemed richest, when of a uniform lead color 
throughout. One of the Gwennap mines, named Caharraefe^ 
produces octahedral crystals of red vitreous copper ore, but in 
small quantities; and likewise some varieties of the or 

arseniate oPcipper- 

The manner of cleansing and dressing the ore is partly similar to 
that employed for tin; but being generally raised in large masses, 
it requires less washing. In the smelting houses at Hale, the 
furnaces are all reverborators; and those which are used for the 
process of roasting, contain about three tons and a half of ore 
(reduced to small pieces) at a time. After the ore has been 
roasted twelve hours, it is removed into' a smaller furnace, 
where it is melted by the aid of a certain portion of slacked lime, 
in a crude state, and occasionally a quantity of powdered 
coal. The scoria is removed once in three or four hours, and 
ilie same quantity of the mixture added. In the course of 
twelve hours it is let out by a trough, fram a hole towards 
bottom of the furnace, into a tub of wood, aunk into a pit full 
of water, by which it is reduced into small grains, Tliis granu¬ 
lated matter is then roasted in a third furnace, and aftemhrds 
removed to a fourih, in which it is again roasted, and at length 
mn into quadrangular moulds. It is not yet, however, 
but .must pass through further roasting and melting, until 
' the refiner has ascertained, .by the following means, whether 
it is in a proper state' for being finally laded off. He takes out 
about half a pound of the liquid metal, which he immerses in 
water, and afterwards .hammers and cuts it, to examine the 
ghtin. When it has 4),rj;ivo4tfit the proper degree of refinement, 
the scoria is carefully removed^^nd by the help of Indies, coated 
over with clay, the metal is poured into oblong iron moulds, 
similarly coated, each containing about l^Olbs.. weight. These 
occupations employ nca^ 'the space of a f(?|^ight. Slost cop- 

. . per 
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per ores contain somc^ron; those, with variegated colors, and ge» 
ncrally such as are mineralized by sulphur, contain the most; 
whilst the blue and green arc often free from any ferruginous mix¬ 
ture. As the specific gravity of iron is less considerable than that 
of copper, the former metal, during the operation of smelting, 
rises to the surface of the mass, and is therefore easily separated* 
The annual produce of the copper mines has lately amounted to 
40,000 tons of ore, which yields nearly 4700 tons of copper, 
and at a medium valuation produced about 350,0001. The 
principal copper-mines aie the Consolidated Mines, Unjtcd 
Mines, Poldice, liuel tJnity, Huel Jewell, and Tresavan, in 
Gwennap; Cook's Kitchen, and Tincroft, in the parish of 
lUogaii; Straypark, liuel Goils, Dolcootb, Camborne Vane, in 
Camborne; and Hcrland, Prince George, and Huel Carpenter, in 
Gwinear. 

The Lead Mines of Cdrnwall are not numerous, though the ore 
has been discovered in many parts of the county, and is gene-’ 
rally reputed to be incorporated with silver. The ores are ex¬ 
tremely dissimilar; but the kind most frequently, found here >5 
galena, or p»re sulphuret of lead, which is met with both crys¬ 
tallized and in masses. Its color is generally bluish grey, aitd 
its texture foliated. The primitive form of its Crystals is the 
cube. The most eftnmon varieties are the cube, truncated 
at hs angles and corners; and the octahedron, composed of two 
four-sided pyramids, applied base to base. The summits of the 
pyramids arc frequently cuneiform, and sometimes their.solid an¬ 
gles are wanting. The veins are very irregular, being sometimes 
only a few inches, and sometimes Several feet, in extent. Lead, 
when refined, is the softest, of all the metals; and its uses arc 
so many, thas it would require a particular treatise to unfold 
them. Its oxides arc employed ip.painti;ig and dyings .amUike- 
wise for medicinal purposes. The principal mines are Hu^l 
Pool, and Huel Rose, near Hclstoii. 

Go/d has been frequently discovered in this county, but never 
in slulheient quantity to warrant the engaging in any expensive 
works to obtain The grannies are generally extremely small, 
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and most commonly intermixed with those of the tin-ore collected 
in- the stream-works. Sometimes, but very rarely, it lias been 
met with in pieces, one of the largest of which is mentioned by 
Borlase, to have weighed, fifteen pennyweights and sixteen grains. 
JMinute particles of gold are very often seen among the Btrcaiu-tin, 

i 

and some specimens have been found incorporated with tin crys¬ 
tals in streaks. 

iS‘i7t'er, in the reigns of Edward the First and Edward the 
Third, is reported to have been raised here in such quantity, 
as to have enabled those Monarchs to defray many of the ex- 
pcnces attendant on the wars in which they respectively engaged. 
Afterwards the produce was so. inconsiderable, tliat the mines 
were entirely neglected, till some time in the sixteenth century, 
when the works, to a certain degree, were resumed, but with such 
little success, that they were again abandoned, and the search for 
silver discontinued. Latterly, the adventurers have been more 
fortunate; for about fifteen years since, a lode was discovered 
near the sea, between St. Agnes and St* Michael^ and has- been 
worked with some advantage. The course of the lode is almost 
perpen<licular, in a direction from north to south; and the deptKr^ 
of the mine, which is called Huel Mexico, between tw'enty and 
thirty fathoms, 'I'lie prevailing substance is killas intermixed with 
nodules of quartz; but the matrix of thf ore is an ochracequs 
iron oi*c;. and the yellow oxide covers the whole 6f the 
mine. 

Huel Mexico, at the commencement of the above periot^ 
was the only mine in Cornwall known to produce silver; but 
'Heriand Copper-Mine, in the parish of Gwincar, has since 
been found to be impregnated with that valuable metal. The 
singular circumstances connected with the discovery, excited a 
considerable degree of public attention, and xye sliall therefore in¬ 
troduce some condensed extracts from the more,detailed particu¬ 
lars of this event, communicated by the Rev. Malachy llitchins, 
and published in the Transactions of the Royal Society for ISOl. 

“ The numerous veins of lead in CornAvall," observes this gentle- 
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man, are richly impregnated with silver, and occasionally yield 
Binull quantities of silver*ore, and even some specimens of native 
silver; yet hitherto, no instance had been known of their yielding 
this precious metal in such abundance; nor had any circum* 
stance, in the natural history of the mineral veins in this countiy, 
borne any analogy to those which accompanied*^ the present dis¬ 
covery.” 

it appears from the account of Mr. Flitchins, that the Her- 
land Mine is of considerable extent,* and that it was worked 
about twenty years ago, when'it was sunk to the depth of 100 
fathoms from the surface, without any appearance of •silver-ores. 
About eight years since, it was again set to work; and during 
this period the silver ore was discovered in considerable quanti¬ 
ties, but only in a particular part of the mine, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of one of the intersected copper-lodcs. The lode in which 
it occurred, was one of those cross courses wbicli intersect and de¬ 
range the copper-lodes, and consequently^ are of a more recent 
formation. 

No silver ores, were observable in this lode until at the depth 
of UO fathoii 'j from the surface, and at the further depth of 3^ 
fathoms they disappeared. ^ The richest muss was found but two 
fathoms above this depth. At the point of contact or interscc- 

k 

tion, the contents of the silver lode were so poor as to be 
scarcely worth saving; and those of the copper lode much 
Jess productive of copper than at a little distance from this 
point, in the vicinity of the intersection, both lodes, at a cor¬ 
respondent lovely appeared, with respect to the improvement and 

declension 


* ** It commences fn a valley on the west, and passes through s hill, which 
is first of steep, andth^.of moderate ascent, for^Wards of half a mile east- 
ward; when the principal copper-lodea whlch>'f(^)^w<<*%hiB direction, mrec 
with a large cross lode, by which, and by nthrjrq^^y rminrn, and fiookant 
which intersect them in their further progress, they ^K.^pcatedly heaved^ and 
so disordered by these heaves, in their form and position, and so changed by 
them in respect to their composition, as hardly to be recognized.*' Transac* 
cmiu of the Royal Soci^y,' iSoi. 
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declension of their ores, to have been influenced by a similar 
cause. * 

The breadth of the copper lode is about two feet on the 
average, and its direction is nearly east and west. The cross 
lode intei’sccts it at right angles; and its medium breadth ,ia 
about two feet %nd a half. The extent of the latter from the 
copper lode is no where above twelve feet on the north, nor 
more than thirty-two on the south. These measurements apply 
to the deepest level of both lodes; but their general distance from 
each other is not more than six feet on the north, and twelve on 
the south.- 

The copper lode is filled with layers of ore, and the stony 
matter here called caplc; but the ore is usually found contigu¬ 
ous to the walls of the lode. The contents of the cross lode arc 
more various, and more singular in respect to their local posi¬ 
tion. ** Only the eastern side of it produces silver ore, the 
breadth of which is, in general, about six or eight inches; al¬ 
though in some places it is greater. The other part of the lode 
is chieHy composed of quartz, intermixed with iron, manganese, 
and wolfram, together with a small portion of cobalt and anti¬ 
mony. The silver ore, strictly speaking, is a nuxture of galena, 
native bismuth, grey cobalt ore, vitreous silver ore, and native 
silver. The native silver, of which specimens of the greatest 
beauty have been reserved for the cabinets of the curious, was 
found chiefly in a capillary form, in the natural cavities of the 
lode.” Many tons of this ore have been raised, but the produce 

was scarcely sufficient to defray the extraordinary expencos of 

* _ 

working and smelting. The other cross lodes produce no silver, 
most of them being essentially different from the argentiferous 
cross lode, in the nature of their component parts. Tlte present 
depth of the mine is nearly fathoms.* 

Iron ores exist in abundance in many ^rts of the county; 
but coal being distant, the cxpcncc of working the lodes is sii- 
' (verier 

>- f ■ 

'' . * Since the above wa& written, we have been informed, that the expences of thia 
mine have so much exceeded the receipts^ thet the works are agaio abandoned. 
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perior to the value of the iron procured# Many tons of the ora 
have of late years been shipped for Wales. 

I 

Sufphuret of ?Vo», or pyrites, called mundic by the Cornish 
miners,, from the resplendent appeumnfe of its surface, and 
sttacturo, exists in the greatest abundance in this county, and 
in almost every variety of form and combination. . The outside 
of this mineral partakes of the various colors of blue, grcea» 
purple, gold, silver, and • copper. * It is. sometimes ^und solhli 
in large masses; sometimes ingrains, and detached lumps; and 
sometimes in micaceous granules, either fixed in incrustations, or 
loose, like sand. It crystallizes in the form of cubes. 

IVIost copper lodes are intefinixed with this mineral, which, 
however, from the close consistence of the copper ore, is easily 
separated with hammers, by. washing, or by evaporation in the 
furnace. With tin ore it unites more intimately, especially 
wlien tho fOYlner is found in a loose sandy stratum; and by im¬ 
poverishing the tin, renders the produce “so brittle, that its value 
is considerably decreased. To destroy this connection, the tin 
ore is pulverized in a tnill, and then placed in a furnace p’ur- 
posdy orrctc<; for roasting it, called a butnitig-housc. A mode¬ 
rate fire is then made, and kepi up according to the qimntity 
and nature of the thixturc, which Is well raked, and stirred 
every quarter of an hour. By this process the mundic is 
evaporated. The time requisite to clear five hundred weight of 
the ore most strongly impregnated, is twelve hours; but, from 
the moderately infected ore, the mundic is throwi> off in about 
eight. Great caution is becessaiy in the managetpent of the 
Ifunmg'houses; for when tlic mundic has been a little burnt, its 
fumes are poisonous and destructive. This arises from the 
^nundic being decomposed by the heat, and giving out the arse¬ 
nic which enters into its Composition. ‘‘ So dreadfully delete¬ 
rious,” says Dr. iMaton, “ are the fumes of arsenic constantly 
impregnating the air of these pkees) and so profuse is the perspi¬ 
ration occasioned by the h^t Of ‘the furnaces, that those who 
have been employed at them but a fevv months, become most 

cmaciateii 
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emaciated oiid in the covirse of aYow years are generally 

laid in their grave!*/* 

'I'hc urincipal sorni-metuls of CormveJl, arc blmvth, zvnCi 
ani'mont]^ cobalt, arscffic, nicnachanite, aiul wol^bdcna, 

or julphurcl of violybdaiuvi, ISismuth, in the stale of ore, i» . 
usually of a bright silvery white, and its structure irregularly 
foliaccous. Sometimes it appeal's granulated; but when found 
crystallized, it is mostly in a cubical form. Next to tin, bis¬ 
muth is the most fusible of all the metallic bpdics. It is some¬ 
times culled fin-giass; and when exposed to the air, it tarnishes, 
and acquires a powdery surface. A small portion of bismuth 
increases the brightness, hardness, and sonorousness of tin; and 
when mixed with it and lead in clue proportion, forms pewter. 
It is likewise used for printer’s types, foils for mirrors, imitating 
silver on wood, purifying gold and silver by cupellation, ana- 
tonjic\J injections, soldering some metals, and rendering others 
^tter iov being cast in moulds, as it greatly increases tbeir fusi¬ 
bility. 

Lapis caJamtnarts, or calamine, is an ore of zinc, produced 

in great abundance in Cornwall: its quality is superior 

that found in most other countries. It is a sppngy cavernous 

body, of a pale brownish' grey color when it comes from the 

« 

mine, and is sometimes mixed with a small portion of lead. 
When cemented with copper (for the calamine never melts) it 
makes the finest brass; and the proof of the richness of the cala¬ 
mine arises from the quantity taken up by the coppen To cx-« 
tract the zinc, the calamine is finely pulverized, mixed with about 
one eighth part of charcoal dust, and placed in a close retort on 
a violent fife, sufficient to melt copper. After some time, the 
zinc rises, and appeara*in the form of metallic drops in the neck 
of the retort. ^ This mineral/', says Campbell, “ has been long 
known to our miners by the name of spelter; but*they knew not 
that spelter was zinc, or that it could be extracted from lapis 
calaminaris: much less had they any conception that this spel¬ 
ter, which they despised as an incumbrance, was, in reality, the 
^0 thing as that boasted metal fronx China, so highly esteemed 

under 
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under the sounding apiJellalion of UUcnag. These, however, arc 
indisputable facts.*’ This discovery was made by Dr. Isaac Law- 
son soonaftcr the commencement of the last century. Zinc, com¬ 
bined with copper, is oniployed in making Piince’s or Batli metal. 

, Antimmy is found in several miiK'S in the parish of I^mJeliana. 
It runs in veins, mixed with a small quantity (jf copper, and some 
lead. In its minerni ore, it is generally lull of long shining nec- 
dle-like streaks; though sometimes of an exceeding small cIosO* 
grained texture, hard, brittle, and very heavy. It is easily se¬ 
parated from its ore, and is then called ci ude antimony,'which 
seems to be composed of sulphurous and reguline substances. 
The latter has a bright shining metallic appearance, is extremely 
fusible, and runs the thinnest of any substance of ihis kind, but 
is never rendered malleuble. This mineral forms the basis of 
many efficacious medicines. The chemists use it to facilitate the 
fusion of other metals; the refiners employ it to induce gold to 
its utmost purity; it is used by the opticians to gr^d tjicir glasses; 
the letter-founders find it of great utility in casting types; it is of 
service to the pewterers in giving hardness to their metal; and the 
bell-founder employ it for the same purpose, and to render their 
composition more sonorous. 

Cobalt is met witli in different mines, in various parts of the 
county, but is not known to exist iit any large quantity. This 
metal is used in producing the fine blue tints in enamelling, paint¬ 
ing on glass, porcelain, and in various other arts. “ When melted 
with powdered flints in a furnace purposely contrived, and then 
sprinkled with water, it forms zaffer; mixed with pot-ash and sand 
ill due proportions, it makes malt; and this being beaten small, 
becomes powder-blue.*' Smalts are used in the preparation of 
cloths, laces, muslins, linens, threads, and various other articles. 
The best cobalt in England has been dug at Pengreep. Other co¬ 
balt mines are Huel-Trugo, near St. Columb; Dudnan*s, in lllogan 
parish; and near Pons-nooth. 

Apsenic is generally found combined with the ore of other me¬ 
tals, from which it is disengaged by roasting. la close vessels, 
it sublimes without alteration,^ and ciystoilizcs in tetrahedral py- 
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ramids, or octaliedrorw?, of a brilliance resembling steel, to wbicli 
nictal it also bears resemblance in color, when discovered in its 
native state; but on exposure to the air, it soon changes to a grey- 
ish black, Ils oxide, which is the substance most commonly 
termed arsenic, is of a glittering whiteness, and sometimes of a 
vitreous appearance: by a strong heat it is convertible into a me¬ 
tallic glass. It is sometimes employed to fuse metals, and to faci¬ 
litate the fusion of glass, or to render it opake, in order to form 
enamel. Its preparations have been introduced into medicine, and 
are also of service in painting and dying. 

Wolfram is found in the .mine named Poldice, an<l in several 
other places. The specimen analyzed by Klaproth, contained 
only tungstcnic calx, and slightly oxygenated calx of iron, willi 
some traces of arsenic. Its color is generally brown, or brownish, 
or greyish black; but sometimes is indistinctly variegated, being 
nearly quite black. When thrown on red-hot nitre, it effervesces 
with a slight blue flame. 

MenachamCe was the name given by the Rev. Mr. Penrose, 
of this county, to a substance resembling grains of gunpowder, 
that was discovered in considerable quantities a few years ago in 
the vale of INIcnachan. Being analyzed by the above gentleman, 
it was thought to consist of a new metallic substance, but has 
since been discovered by Klaproth to be a species of tUanite. ,It 
lias not hitherto been applied to any purposes of art. . 

Mol^bdena, which is the only species of Molybdenum yet dis¬ 
covered, is commonly found in masses; but sometimes, thou|K 
very rarely, it is met with crystallized in hexahedral tables. Its 
color h a light lead-grey, occasionally streaked with red. It 
feels greasy, and stains the fingers; effervesces in warm nitric acid, 
but is insoluble in muriatic and sulphuric acids. When rubbed 
on a piece of rosin, the latter becomes positively ckictric. If ever 
found in abundance, it will probably be much used in painting 
and dving; but the quantities yet discovered have been too small 
for any useful appropriation.« Kirwan observes, after Pelletier^ 
that the toetalUc part of molybdena is in a metallic state. 
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Cornwall possesses ^more parliamentary Boroughs than any 
other county in the kingdom, and the number of its representa¬ 
tives is also greater; the members returned to tlie House of 
Commons being no less than forty-four, and many of them from 
])laccs extremely inconsiderable, either with respect to trade, 
wealth, or inhabitants* This })re-emincnce in rcpresciitaticn is 
not very ancient: it appears to have arisen from the large here¬ 
ditary revenue yielded by the Duchy to the Crown, or to its 
immediate heir, the Prince of Wales. In the reign of Edward 
the First, only the county, and the five boroughs of Launceston, 
Liskeard, Truro, Bodmin, and IJelsfun, had the right of return¬ 
ing members. In the time of Erhvard the Second, Lostu'ithiel 
was annexed to the number, which continued the same, uith 
one exception, till the latter end of the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, when a similar privilege was granted to the boroughs of 
Saltas/i, Camdford, IVest-l^ooe, Grampound, Bossiney,St, Michact, 
and Ncinport, In the firet year of Queen Mary, Penryn was 
admitted into the list; and about three years afterwards, 6V* 
Ixes. Soon after the accession of Elizabeth, Tre^ony hccumc a 
partaker in *^he same honors; in her fifth year, St, Gcrman*s 
and 5^, Mau s; in the thirteenth, East-Looe and Fotvy; and in 
the twenty-seventh, Callington: so tliat the whole number of bo¬ 
roughs was increased to twenty-ouc. 

Eight of these boroughs, namely, Saltash, Camelford, West- 
Looc, Grarapound, Bossincy, Tregony, St, Maw's, and East- 
Looe, had either an immediate or remote connection with the 
demesne lands of the Duchy; and four others devolved to tlie 
Crown on the Dissolution of the Monasteries by Henry the 
Eighth. These were Newport, which rose with Launceston 
Priory; Penryn, which chiefly depended on the rich Abbey of 
Glasteney; St, German's, which, next to Bodmin, was the prin¬ 
cipal Priory in Cornwall; and Fowy, belonging to the Priory of 
Trewardreth. St, Michael’s was possessed by the Arnvdch of 
Lanhernc; and St. Ives and Callington, by the noble family of 
Pauht, 

VoL. ir. Z The 
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The names of many of the ancient towns of Cornwall, its 
castles, rivers, mountains, manors, scats, and families, arc derived 
from the Cornish tongue; and most of the'technical appellations 
in the arts of mining, husbandry, and iishing, may be traced to the 
same source; but the language itself is no longer remembered. 
The last person known to speak it was an old woman, of whom 
some account was given by the Honorable Daines Barrington in 
the year &iui printed in the third volume of the Archseolo- 
gia. In the fifth vedume of the same work is a letter written in 
Cornish and English by an old fisherman. 

“ The Cornish tongue,*' says Mr. Borlase, “ is a dialect of 
that language, which, till the Saxons came in, was common to 
all Britain, and more anciently to Ireland and Gaul; but the in¬ 
habitants of this Island being dispersed, and driven into AVales 
and Cornwall, and thence into Bretagne in France, the same 
language, for want of more frequent intercourse, became variously 
pronounced, spoken, and written, and was in different degrees 
mixed with differetit languages. Hence came the Welsh, tho 
Cornish, and the Armoric dialects, whose radicals are so much 
alike, that they are known and admitted by the inhabitants of 
•cither country; but the grammar so varied, that they cannot con¬ 
verse." The Cornish dialect is regarded as the most pleasing of 
the three, having the character of being more harmonious and 
expressive. 

This language, continue Borlase, “ was so generally spoken 
in Cornwall down to the latter end of the reign of. Henr^ the 
Eighth, that Dr. John Moreman, Vicar of Menhynnet, is said to 
have been the first who taught his parishioners the Lord's 
Prayer, Creed, and I'en Commandments, in English." At the 
Reformation, the natives of this county desired that divine ser¬ 
vice might be performed in .English; and by this means, and 
their contiguity to Devon, with whose inhabitants they began 
gradually to associate, their own peculiar dialect was at length 
forgotten; tlibugh in some parishes it was retained so long, that 
even in the year the sacrament was obliged to be adminis- 
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tered to the elder people in the Cornish language, from their in-> 
ability to understand English. 

The Waste Lands of Cornwall may be estimated at nearly one 
iifth of the whole county; and though a considerable part con* 
sists of marshy grounds, intermixed with rocks and mountains^ 
yet there are some very extensive level tracts, which, under 
proper culture, might be made to yield an abundant produce. 
The woodlands are not numerous; but thc^ face of the country, 
in this respect, will in a few years be greatly improved^ as many 
of the resident gentlemen have began to embellish their estates 
with plantations. Many of the vallies on the Tamar, the Looc, 
the Carnal, the Fal, and the Fdwy, are furnished with consider'^ 
able quantities of timber and coppice wood. The Duchy lands 
are mostly held on leases for lives, renewable for a fine certain, or 
calculated upon their improved value. The other farms are 
held for terms of years, or leases for lives. Th^ arc in general 
very small; and forty years ago, even in the eastern and more 
fertile parts, the rents were seldom more than thirty or for^ 
pounds per annum; the greater part were not above ten or fifteen, 
though some f.'W were as high as 1001. and from that to 2001. 
yearly. Latterly their size has been increased, by the general, 
but destructive, system of throwing several into one. 

The Landed property of Cornwall is very much divided; and 
few estates, excepting those annexed to the Duchy, produce an 
annual rental of more than 30001. exclusive of the under¬ 
ground revenues, which defy estimate, by their continual fluc¬ 
tuations. The Duchy lands are far more extensive than those 
belonging to any proprietor in the county. The income derived 
from them, and firom the duty on the coinage of tin, are the 
only parts unalienated of the immense hereditary revenues which 
formerly constituted an independent provision for the Heir-Appa¬ 
rent to the Crown. This provision was originally bestowed by 
Edward the Third, in the eleventh year of his reign, on Us 
eldest son, Edward the Black Prince, whom be created puke of 
Cornwall, by the “ investiture of a wreath, a ring, and a ^Iver 
rod.*' By the special act theft passed, the title and Puehy were 
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limited to the fii*st begotten son of the Pl’ince, and of his heirs, 
being Kings of England, for ever; and from that period the eldest 
son of the Sovereign is presumed to be of full age on the very day 
of his birth, and immediately has entire livery of all the posses¬ 
sions counoclcd with the Duchy. Some portion of the revenues 
have, at dilferent limes, been distributed in a manner unauthorized 
by the original grant; and though the latter expressly provides 
against the alienation of any of the estates, yet several have been 
disposed of under an act made in the present reign. It appears 
also, from a recent debate in the House of Commons, that, during 
the minority of the present Heir-Apparent, upwards of 300,0001. 
arising from the products of the Duchy, had been appropriated to 
the augmcntiition of the Civil List, and other public services. 

The principal liiiert of Cornwall arc the Tamar, the Lynher, 
the Looc, the F4wy, the Camel, or Alan, the Fal, the Loe, the 
H6!, and the H6yl. The Tawau is one of the most considerable 
rivers in the west of England, Its banks are richly diversified 
with rocks, woods, and meadows; and the scenery in various parts 
of its course is extremely interesting and beautiful. The views 
about the Cater-marthcr Rocks, Tavistock-Newbridge, the Mor- 
well Rocks, Cotehcle, and Pentilly, arc peculiarly picturesque and 
interesting, c{)mbining a fine variety of woods and rocks. This 
river rises in a moor* near Morvinslow, the most northern district 
in the county, and, with some inconsiderable variations, pursues a 
southerly course by Taraerton to the vicinage of Launceston, at a 
small distance from which, its current is increased by th% little 
river Attery.' It then inclines eastward, till it effects a junction 
with the Lyd, and the Tavy^ and afterwards resuming its southern 
direction, unites witli Lynher Creeh^f and continually increasing in 
importance as it winds along, forms, between Dock and Saltash, 
the spacious bason called the Uainoaze, where a large proportion 
of the British navy rides'in complete security. Then issuing be¬ 
tween Amount Edgccuinbe and the Devil's Point, it unites with the 

. waters 
* 

* TlitiiveT Torridge has its source indie same moor, thoiigh.it runs in an 
oppositedirectloD, flowing ^ the Noilhern Sea by Biddefurd. 
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waters of the Plym, aiid the conflux of these rivers with the sea 
produces the noble road for shipping named Plymouth Sound. 

The Lynher derives its source from the hills in AUernon 
parish, and flowing to the south-east, passes within one mile of 
Callington, and thence winding through a varied countr}^ conti¬ 
nues its course between the parishes of Shevioc and St. Stephen s. 
Soon afterwards it receives the waters of the VVdi, and between 
Trematon Castle and Anthony, spreads into the form of a lake, 
named Lynher Creek, which empties itself into the Tamar about a 
mile below Saltash. 

The Look is composed of two branches, one of which descends 
from the high lands of St. Clecr, and taking a southerly course, 
flows about a mile west of Liskeard: the other rises in the parish 
of St. Pinnoc, and is sometimes called the Trclawny River. They 
unite at some distance below Trenant Park, and flowing between 
the towns of West and East Looo, empty themselves into the Rri- 
tish Channel. 

The Fawy rises in an elevated tract between Bodmin and 
Launceston, at a place denominated Fawy-Wcll. For some miles 
its direction s southerly; but suddenly turning to the west, it 
meanders through a varied and beautiful country, till it reaches 
Lostwithiel, a little above which it resumes its southern course; 
and its current being afterwards swelled by several small rivulets, 
expands into a deep and wide haven, and about one mile below 
the to^yn of Fowy opens into the sea. The river is navigable 
nearly to Lostwithiel; and the scenery on its-banks is particularly 
beautiful, and picturesque. 

The Camel, or Alan, rises near the rocky hills of Rough- 
Tor, on the north-east sjde of the county, and passes Cnmel- 
ford in a southern;direction; thence inclining to the west, it 
flows in a very cirdhitous channel.to the north of Bodmin, be¬ 
low which it turns northwards, and becomes navigable for barges 
near EgloshSl. Its stream is afterwards increased by several 
smaller rivers, and flowing onward, pours its congregated waters 
into the harbour of Padstow, which about two miles below the 
town opens into the Bristol Channel. The present name of this 
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river is a corruption from the Cornish term ^ahin-alan, indicative 
of its crooked course* 

The Fal is the most considerable river in the central part 
of Cornwall. It rises at a place called Fenton-val, about 
two miles west of Roche Rocks, and flowing southerly, is 
expanded by various tributary rills into a plentiful stream near 
Graropound. Thence running more to the west, it swells into 
a large bason near Truro, to which place one of its curving 
branches extends. In this neighbourhood its waters are increased 
by several streams, and its receding and deeply indented banks 
form several small creeks and bays. Flowing afterwards to the 
south, all its branches unite in the capacious reservoir called 
Carreg Rode, and extending onward to the sea, forms the spacious 
harbour of Falmouth. 

The Lo£ and the Hex. have their origin among the hills of 
AVeldron Parish, and flowing towards Helston, descend from 
that borough in different directions to the sea. The former runs 
southward to Mount's Ray, and the latter 'eastward to the gulph 
in which the Fal opens. The estuaries of both tliese rivers are 
very extensive. 

The Heyl is formed by four brooks, which unite near Relub- 
bas, and pursue a westerly direction through the lower part of 
Cornwall to St. Hilary, whence flowing to the north, it forms the 
noble estuary which opens into the Bay of St. Ives. 

Cornwall is in the diocese of Exeter, in the western circuit* It 
sends 640 men to the militia)''and pays eight partd to the land- 
tax. The assizes are held>aUemately at Launceston and Bodmin* 

LAUNCESTON 

t 

Is a populous town, pleasantly situated on an eminence and 
steep declivity) near the central part of the eastern side of the 
county. Its ancient name was Thinheccd, the Smelting Hill; but 
its present appellation, according to Borlase, signifies, in mixed 
British, the Church of the Cattle^ The latter structure is the most 
important object in the town, to which, in all probability, it gave 
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origin. Its niouldcriAg walls surround and cover a considerable 
extent of ground, and prove it to have been a very strong and im¬ 
portant fortress. The principal entrance was from the south-west, 
through a fortified passage upwards of 100 feet in length, and ten 
in width. At the end of this stood the great gate, the arch of 
which was pointed, but is now in ruins. This led to a smaller 
gate, with a round arch, opening into the base-court, which form¬ 
ed nearly a square of 1$6 yards. This was surrounded by thick 
strong walls, and additionally fortified with a deep ditch, except 
on the north side, where the ground declines precipitously into a 
deep valley. At the south-west angle was a very strong round 
tower, whence a terrace continued to the keep, or citadel, at the 
south-east angle of the court. This consisted of an immense arti¬ 
ficial conical hill, nearly ninety feet in perpendicular height, about 
300 feet diameter at its base, and ninety-three at its summit, 
which was occupied by three thick walls. The ascent to this 
keep originally commenced at a semi-circular tower, and conti¬ 
nued to the top through a covered way, seven feet wide, now in 
ruins. The keep consists of three wards, each surrounded with a 
circular wall. The thickness of the outer wall, or parapet, is not 
more than three feet. The second wall is about six feet from the 
former, near four times as thick, and also considerably higher. 
Through this wall, a stair-case, with a round arch tit the entrance, 
leads to the top of the ramparts. About eight feet within this 
wall is another, ten feet in thickness, and, thirty-two feet high from 
the floor of the inclosed area, the diameter of which is about eigh¬ 
teen feet. This space was divided into two rooms, above whidi 
was another floor, where two large openings to the east and west 
served, apparently, both as windows, and as passages to the inner-' 
most rampait, to which also a winding stair-case leads, that com¬ 
mences near the entrance to the centrical ward. The epunty 
gaol, a spacious assize hall, a chapel, and other buildings, for¬ 
merly stood in.tho base-court; but thesejbave all been taken down, 
except the Gaol, which retains its situaUon near the bottom of the 
bill. At the Gas> side is another entrance gateway, protected by 
a square tower. 
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The Ijuililing of this castle has generally been attributed 
Wiiliat.i, Uml of JMoreton and Cornwall, the son and heir of 
Robert, Earl of Morcton, to whom 288 manors in this county 
were given by M^illiara the Conqueror. Cut this opinion is most 
probably erroneous, as tlie style of workmanship exhibited in 
several parts of the remains, is apparently of a much earlier date. 
The walls of the keep, in particular, have every appearance of 
being considerably more ancient; and, from a retrospective view 
of the events that have happened in this county, tlic conjecture 
appears to be fully warranted, that its foundation is as remote as 
the lime, of the Britons, who would undoubtedly endeavour to de¬ 
fend their territory both from Roman and Saxon usurpation, by 
fortifying the more advanced and important situations. The 
most, therefore, that can with certainty be attributed to the above 
Earl, is the repairing and extending the fortifications. Carew, in 
his Survey of Cornwall, published in H}02, mentions the finding, 
about sixty years before, “ of certain leather coins in the castle 
walla, whose fair stamp and strong substance till then resisted the 
assaults of time." These singular coins, if they bad either been 
preserved, or their impressions had been copied, might have thrown 
some light on the age of the building, as money of similar sub^ 
stance was employctf by Edward the First in erecting Caernarvon 
Castle in Wales, “ to spare better bullion.*"** Some Roman coins 
■ have likewise, according to Borlase, been found in this neighbour¬ 
hood; so iftat it is not unlikely that the Romans had possession of 
this fortress, which, from its situation near the ford of the river 
' Tamar, was a post of great importance. The earljpst histoncal 
documents that arc known concerning the castle, mention the dis¬ 
placing of Othomnrus do Knivet, its hereditary constable, for 
being in arms against the Conqueror. It was then, as before: 
mentioned, given to Robert, Earl of MoretonJ whose son William 
kept his court here. From him it reverted to the Crown, but 
<-ontiniied attached to the carlilotn of Cornwall tijl the eleventh of 
Edward the Third, when it was constituted,'-and still continues, 

’ part 


* Kennei*d Parochial Antiquiiiat. 
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part of the inhcritaiiJc of the Duchy. In Lcland s time several 
gentlemen of the county held their lands by castlc-guard, being 
bound to repair and defend the fortifications of this castle, Dur- 
int^ the late Civil Wars, this fortress was garrisoned for the King, 
and was one of the last supports of the royal cause in this part of 
the country. 

The era in which the town was founded, or, at least, began to 
assume a regular form, is better determined. I'liis was about 
the year 900. Its foundation is ascribed to Eadulphus, brother 
to Alpsius, Duke of Devon and Cornwall. No remains of its 
antiquity are, however, extant; but a Saxon arch, or doorcase, 
which now forms the entrance to the White-Hart Inn, and dis¬ 
plays some neat ornamental carving; this was removed from the 
castle. On the north side of the town was a Priory, belonging 
to monks of the order of St. Augustine, said to have been csta- 
blised by Warlewast, Bishop of Exeter, 

As this town was a principal residence of the Earls of Corn¬ 
wall for many years after its foundation, its consequence continu¬ 
ally increased, and many liberties and privileges were bestowed 
on its inhabitants. Soon after the Conquest, the market, which, 
from the time of Edward the Confessor, had been held at LauisLu^ 
phadon^ or the Tomn of St, StepherCs Churchy about a mile dis¬ 
tant, was transferred to Launceston; and in the reign of King 
John, the townsmen paid five marks for the privilege of removing 
the market-day from Sunday to Thursday; but it has since been 
changed to Saturday. In the reign of Henry the Third, the town 
was made a free borough by Richard, Earl of Poitiers and Corn¬ 
wall, and brother to the King. He also granted the inhabitants 
some additional immunities, which were confirmed by subsequent 
charters: and in the reign of Richard the Second, the assizes, on 
petition of the burgesses, were ordered to be held at Launceston, 
and no' where else." This regulation was observed till the first 
year of George the First, when an act was passed, that empowered 
the I^rd Chancellor to ^^point any other place in the county to 
hold them at, which he thought proper. 
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By an act made in the thirty-second of lleniy the Eighth, for 
the iTjjairs of decayed Cornish Boroughs^ the privilege of a sanc¬ 
tuary was bestowed on the Prioiy in diis town; but it doqs not 
appear that it was ever claimed. In the charter of Philip and 
Mary, (granted in 1555,) the several prior charters of Edward 
Prince of Wales, Richard Earl of Cornwall, Richard the Second, 
Henries the Fourth, Fifth, and Eighth, and Edward the Sixth, 
are luentioned, and confirmed. This charter vests the government 
in a Mayor, Recorder, and eight Aldermen, who, with the free 
Burgesses, have the right of electing the parliamentary represen¬ 
tatives. The whole number of voters is about twenty. This 
borough made its first return in the twenty-third of Edward the 
First; and hod a Mayor as early as the time of Edward the 
Fourth. 

Near the center of the town is die church of St. Mary Mag¬ 
dalen, a handsome, iabric, buUt with square blocks of granite, 
eveiy one of which is enriched with carved ornaments, executed 
in e very singular manner. At the west end is a lofty tower; 
and a figure of the Magdalen in a recumbent posture, is placed 
in a niche at the east end of the building. This church was ori¬ 
ginally only a chantey ch^apel; but, in the reign of IJcnry the 
FoutUi, was re-edified, con^derahly enlarged, and embellished 
with elegant sculpture.. The are narrow; but many of the 
houses are well built. The . town, waa formerly surrounded by a 
wall, some pfwts of which still, temain. And on the south, side, 
is a fortified gateway, containing an apaj^ment used as.the towfi 
gaol. The cfaildreft of the pom* ate in-t^ charity- 

schools, maintained by voluntaiysubkrip^to; 
founded and endowed by Queen Eliaabeth. “ ' t' 

The houses of Lauimcwton aie connected the bo- 

rou^ of NzweoRT, which, appeal of the for- 

mer town, and was ahcieiidy under the twe^J'lmdklion; but 
having been granted to the Priory of ^V$te|^Gln^ ft-Jcditaincd 
some distinct privileges. Tbese^ acmo oc¬ 

casioned its inhabitants to challenge the right of returning Mem¬ 
bers to Parliament; and the property of the borough being then 
^ vested 
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rested in the Crown, ^he privilege jwas awarded with very little 
examinatiDn. The first return was m^e in the sixth year of Ed¬ 
ward thi^ Sijcthy and the tight has^ ever^sihee been exercised. The 
pcp&c¥ . of eleetthg is vest^ in two. oSkfeia* called Vianders, (who 
are annually chosen at wk court^leot held by the lord of the ma¬ 
nor,) and all the inhabitt^ts pa^ng scot and lot; the whole num¬ 
ber scarcely amounting ta ^irty.. 

CaLAtock Chnrcli ia‘bui^;^f granite, and stands on the top 
of a veiy^Bteep wondy one of the banks of the 

Tamar. The most rocky and rcUnantic part of the river about 
Tavistock-Newbrid^-. ^^ the seen from the church¬ 

yard. The Chur^ k a neat <^otbic buildmg, consisting of a 
hare and two aisles. The tower^s hi^V and handsomely orna¬ 
mented with lofty pinnacles. A^'^e east end of the north aisle 
is a small inclosed chapel, or bi^kig^vault, of the Edgecumbe 
family, in which, among other^ td^^the tombs of Richard Edge- 
cumbe, “ qui dbrmitorium hoc ’^mus extrui curavit, Anno 
Dom. 158S;" ofPearsey Edgecumbe,;t^o died sixth Jan. l566'; 
and of Jemima, .Countess of Sai^wich^ .who died tjnth Nov. lfir4. 

Pai’sonage-house wAs built abou|/t^^ year J710, by Laun- 
celot Blackburn, then recto1r-aCthe.p4^h, and Bishop of Exeter, 
who was afterwards Aimhhishop York. In an orchard close 
to this structure is a sm^l like many othera in this 

county, is denominate^/ho]^. •'h ^s inclosed within four walls, 
which support a low r0of,..all of gfanitc. 

Hav^^ood HoosSy .the^tof J. P. Foote, Esq. is a hand- 
^ ^ ^ at the distance of one mile from 

the -'fWm bis gipunds, which form the molt 

county, tljb Tamar is seen sweeping wi& 
die molt varied scenes of wood, rock. 


some! 

H 
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H^us£, in the parish of Calstotdtt' 
g^^'Tc the name of Cotebcle 
^^^^i^riesS'b^ng married an Edgecumbe up* 
it 1^, with the other possessions of 
the CoteheleSy devolved to thet descendant, the present Earl of 

I - '»|dount 


to a faihjiy,' 
wards of.thrifo 
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Mount Edgccumbc. It is ^from the. “ winding vale*' of the Ta¬ 
mar, of which his Lordship's scats at this place and at Mount 
Ldgccuinbe are regarded as two of the principal ornaments, that 
his Lordship's title of Viscount Valletort is derived.* Cotehcle 
if. situated on a bold knoll on the western bank of the river; but 
it is so surrounded with wood, that the water cau only be seen 
from some of the higher apartments. It is an irregular stone 
building, inclosing a small quadrangle, the entrance to which is 
through a square gateway tower on the south. Beyond the build¬ 
ings which form the north side of the quadi*angle, there is a large 
square tower, in w'hich are the more spacious apartments. The 
windows towards the east and south are narrow, arched at the top, 
and darkened with iron gratings; those towards the quadrangle^ 
and those in the north tower, are wide and square. The buildings 
probably underwent some alterations about the year 1627, as that 
date appears carved in stone over the gateway. 

This mansion is an obcject of much curiosit}', from the anti¬ 
quity of the furniture, which is reported to have been of the 
workmanship of the days of Henry the 1‘jghth and Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, and to have remained in the house ever since the time of 
the latter Sovereign. The Hall contains a great collection of an¬ 
cient armour, arquebusses, pikes, and other implements of 
war, ranged against the walls in various forms. The horns of a 
large stag, some elephants' tusks, and the heads of two ante¬ 
lopes, are also preserved here. At one end of the hall is the 
complete figure of a man, armed cap-a-pce; and in the windo\ft 
arc painted some coats of arms. The chairs are most curiously 
carved and ornamented. 

The stair-casc from the hall leads through a stone door-way in¬ 
to a chamber where Charles the Second slept for some nights. 
In a second bed-chamber are seme ancient books; amongst wiiicli 
is a manuscript music-book, vith the date 1356. In another 
apartment, more splendidly fmnished, is a rich cabinet; an an¬ 
cient .sopha, covered with embrddery; a pair of ornamented brass 

dogs, 

* Valletort was •nco the title of anoher noble Comish family, but this ha^ 

iong; bceAcxtinit. 
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dogs, upwards of four feet in height; and several antique ebony 
chairs, rudely carved^ From inscriptions on brass plates on the 
backs of two of them, it appears that their present Majesties, with 
the Princess Royal, and the Princesses Augusta and Elizabeth, 
on the 25th of August, 1789, “ honoured this old mansion with 
their presence, and condescended to take a breakfast with the 
Earl and Countess of Mount Edgccuinbc.” 

Several of the rooms arc hung with tapestry; and in one of 
them, ornamented with the figures of Romulus and Remus, is a 
singular antique cabinet, witii innumerable figures carved in 
wood. In another are a great variety of ancient drinking vessels, 
in glass and earthenware, of the most grotesque forms. The 
Chapel is small, and was ornamented with painted glass window's, 
but these are greatly damaged. I'he altar furniture is extremely 
rich. On one set is embroidered, in gold, the figure of the pro¬ 
phet Jeremiah; and several coats of arms in gold and put pic. 
Another set is of royal purple velvet,, embroidered with gold, and 
pow<lcred with ficur-de-Iis in silver, and still farther ornamented 
with the figures of the twelve Apostles in stalls. Over the west 
end of the chapel is a small turret, surmounted with battlements 
and pinnacles, and containing two open compartments for bells. 
Over the east end is a small cross. 

The woods, particularly those between the house and the river, 
are embellished with some very noble trees. The Spanish ches- 
-niits, in particular, have here attained immense size; spreading 
t iDut their huge massy limbs, tiKy are scarcely intenor in gran¬ 
deur to the proudest oaks, and form, amidst the beautiful scenery 
of rock and wood which overhangs the river, such foregrounds as 
recall to the recollection the romantic works of Salvator Uosa- 
At the bottom of one of the grand sweeping hills, whose luxu¬ 
riant covering cnibellisbes this domain, stands a small Gothic 
Chapel, situated,* with picturesque beauty, upon a little rocky 
eminence, rising very- steeply from the river, and discovering its 
east end from amongst the trees, which shroud the other parts of 
the building. 

Upon 
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Upon one of the walls within side is painted the followiiig ac¬ 
count of its foundation, extracted from Curcw's Survey gf Corn¬ 
wall. ** Sir Ric: Edgcumbe was driven to hide himself in those 
thicke woods, which overlook the river; what time being sus¬ 
pected of favouring the Earl of Richmond’s party against King 
Richard the Third, hee was hotely pursued, and norrowly search¬ 
ed for, which extremity taught him a sudden policy to put a stone 
in his cap, and tumble the same into the water, while these ran¬ 
gers were fast at his heels, who looking down after the noyse, and 
seeing his cap swimming thereon, supposed that he had desperately 

drowned himself, gave over their farther hunting; and left him 

^ _ 

liberty to shift Away, and ship over into Brittaine; for a grateful 

remembrance of which deelivery, hee afterwards builded in the 
place of his lurking a chappel." This in the year 1/69 was re¬ 
paired by George Lord Edgecumbe, his lineal descendant. In 
the east window is some painted glass, representing the %ure of 
a female saint; St George and the Dragon; the Cruciiixion; and 
the arms of Edgecumbe. On the altar stands a neat gilt cruciiix 
of wood, and a small image of a bishop in pontificalibus, in wood, 
intended for Thomas a Becket, On each side of the altar is an 
ancient painting; one represents a fcm^lu iigure, with a book in 
her band; the other an angel, holding in its hands a sceptre, on 
the top of which is a bird. A painted tablets afHxcd to one of the 
side walls, seems to represent a monument of Sir Richard Edge* 
cumbe, the founder of the chapel, and comptroller of the house¬ 
hold to King Henry the Seventh, who having been sent to FrahS#' 
on a public embassy, appears, by the inscription, to have died 
on his return at Morlaix, in Bretagne, on the Eighth day of Sept. 
1489; and to have been buried before the high altar of some 
church in that place. He is here painted aa a knight in armour, 
kneeling on one knee before a desk; his helmet and gauntlets lie 
by bis side: before him stands a bishop of the same design as the 
wooden figure which is placed on the altar. 

Pentilly Castle, the property of Mrs^ Tilly, is beautifully 
situated on the swelling banks of the Tamar, about three miles 
below Cotchele. The declivities towards the river arc most luxu- 

liantlj 
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riantly wooded, and fine tall elms and limes, picturesque from 
age, stretch their broatl branches over the approach to the man¬ 
sion, which obtained the appellation of Castle from its embattled 
form. This, liowever, is its only point of resemblance, for the 
building is modern. The back ground of the scenery of Pentilly, 
when viewed from the river, is a loilty bank, adorned with a tower, 
with which a singular history is connected. This we shall relate 
in the very appropriate language of Mr. Gilpin, who has thus 
narrated the circumstances in his Observations on the Western Parts 
of England. 

“ Mr. Tilly, once the owner of Pentilly-House, was a cele¬ 
brated atheist of the last age. He was a man of wit, and had 
by rote all the ribaldry and common-place jests against religion 
and scripture, which are well suited to display ^^ertness and 
folly, and to unsettle a giddy mind; but are offensive to men of 
sense, whatever th«r opinions may be; and are neither intended 
nor adapted to investigate truth. The brilliancy of Mr. Tilly s 
vrit, however, carried him a degree further than we often meet 
with in the annals of prophaneness. In general, the witty atheist 
is satisfied with entertaining his contemporaries; but Mr. Tilly 
wished to have his sprightliness known to posterity. With this 
view, in ridicule of the resurrection, be obliged his executors 
to place hi| dead body, in his usual garb, and in Ins elbow chair, 
upon the top of a hill, and to arrange on a table before him, 
bottles, glasses, pipes, and tobacco. In this situation he ordered 
himself to be immured in a tower of such dimensions as he 
prescribed, where be proposed, he said, patiently to wait the 
event. All this was done; and the tower, still inclosing its te¬ 
nant, remains as a monument of bla impiety and prophaneness. 
The country people shudder as they go near it. 

»■ Rellgio pavidoi terrebat agrestes 

Dira locisylvam saxumque tremebant/* 

Th^ fear-itruch lund, with superstious gaae, 

Trembling and pale, th* unballow*d tomb surveya, 

And half expects, while horror chills his breast. 

To tee the spectre of its impious guest. 


CALLINGTOX. 
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CALLINGTON. 

Tub situation of this town is low and unpleasant; and its 
buildings, with tlie exception of the church, arc mostly mean 
and insignificant. It is, however, of considerable more impor-* 
tance than many other of the Cornish^ boroughs, for its manufac¬ 
tory of cloth furnishes employment to many poor people. It has 
a weekly market on Wednesday, and two annual fairs, CalUngton 
being only a member of the parish of South-hill, has a chapel of 
case within the precincts of .the town, but the parish church is at 
the latter place. It is a spacious and towering fabric, and was 
almost wholly rebuilt, about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
by Nicholas de Asheton, serjeant at law, who lies buried under 
an ancient marble tomb in the chancel. In the church-yard is a 
shaft of an ancient cross, having a representation of the cruci¬ 
fixion carved on the top. The houses are chiefly disposed in one 
broad street. 

The earliest mention of this town occurs in the time of Henry 
the Third, who, in the fifty-second year of his reign, granted 
the privilege of a market to Reginald de Ferrars, then lord of the 
manor. From this family it passed by marriage to Si^ Alexander 
Champernoun, Knt. whose grand-daughter married Sir Robert 
Willoughby, Lo^d Brook, who was installed Knight of the Garter 
by Henry the Seventh, This' nobleman died about 15012, at 
Newton Ferrars, but was buried in a small chapel on the north 
side of, the chancel in Callington Church, where his figure, ar¬ 
rayed in the habit of the Garter, was placed on the tomb erected 
to his memory. The daughter of Robert, his successor, married 
Paulet, Marquis of Winchester, from whose family, in the reign 
of James the First, this manor descended by marriage to the RoUes, 

This town was constituted-a borough in the twenty-seventh year 
of Elizabeth, when it obtained the privilege of sending two Mem¬ 
bers to Parliament, which right has continued to the present time. 

. • Tins 
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HiU borough is go^rned by a Portroeve, chosen at the ctfnrt^ 
Icct of the lord of the manor; but it docs not possess any charter 
of inporporationi Tlio elective franchises of the inhabitants are 
not clearly ascertmned; but the present custom limits the right 
of election to the burgage-tonures, paying scot and lot. Ihe 
number of voters arc about fifty. 

On the highest part of Heugesfon Dou nS| near Callingtotii is 
St. Kit’s Ililh which consists entirely of {(mnite, and pai takes 
of tlio mountainous chaMcfcf ftom the i^assive Vraggs which 
project from its sides, ^ 

digging tin; the quarts which seems to adjoin the lode is impreg¬ 
nated with wolfram. The prospect ftoip the summit of this hill 
embraces a vast extent of country, comprehending both banks 
of tlic Tamar, the Hamoosc, Mount hkigecumbe, and various 
other places. , ^ 

In the chancel of the Church at tlie tillage of LtAKuuLPzr, a 
few miles from Callington, is a mural monument, with the follow¬ 
ing singular inscription on a large brass plate. The letters are 

in Roman characters. The ori^nal spelling is hero preserved. 

* *. 

** Here lyedi the body of Tnsoooko Pei.rotooo» of PeMto io Ittlye* 
descended from y* iiaperyall lyne of y* last Cbn«tian£mpcrOr% of Greece, 
bemgthe sonne of Camxlxo^ the aoUne of Paoseek, the sonneof Taaonoko, 
the sonne of John^ y* tonne of Thomas, y* second brother to Constan* 
TiNo Palbolooos y*nygaedInComtstitinopleunaUsubdewedhytbATarks, 
who ’married with MaavtiiadlaiJl^rof Wxlizam BAiLaofHAOAYk in 
Soorrot.RB, Oeat. and had iMua a ehildten^rforiarn, Jokn^ ^trdtngitdQ^ 
Maria^ and and depted this life at.Clyfton the aist of January 1636.’* 

Above the inscription is thb idipdrial ea^; and in the register 
of Uaudulpb, which fA Vdiy llOiperfebb about that time, is an en¬ 
try of oue of riik fiunily buried In the yeat 1674* In the re^ 
ter of Hadiei^, ^0 BafTa ht tirdt;*phri<il appfear to have been very 

numerous. ' * ^ n 

• « 

. r 

SALTASII 

Is rituated on the side of a steep hill, near the banks of the 
Tamar, from which the principal street runs at ri^t angles*' 

VoL. n. A a The 
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The’^oundation of the town is a solid ip:k, and tfie baildraga, 
aro composed of the native stone. The houses rise one above 
another, in a' quick ascent, to the' summit of the hill, on which 
stands the Chapel and the Mayoralty-Hall. The latter was 
erected about thirty years ago, and is supported on several pil* 
lars: the market is held in the space beneath. Oft the brow of 
the hill is an old conduit, or covered spring. The Streets ans 
narrow, and the houses but indifferently built. The inhabitants 
arc cliiedy fishermen. 

Saltash was originally constituted a Borough by the immediate 
ancestors of Reginald de Valletort, who was lord of the honor 
of Trematon, withiii which this town is situated, in the reigns of 
King John and Henry the Third. The last branch of this family 
sold the Ciitftlc of Trematon, and its appurtenances, to Richard > 
Earl of Cornwall, Henry the Third's brother; and these estates 
being afterwards vested in the Q’own, drere by Edward the Third 
made part of the Duchy of Cornwall, to which inheritance Saltash 
is still attached. 

The. charter by which the town was first incorporated, was 
bestowed by Charles the Second, who granted the inhabitant the 
privilege of being governed by a Mayor who is Water Coroner, six 
Aldermen, and thirty-three Burgesses;, but the,number of the 
latter is at present indefinite. The last charter was granted on the 
7th of June, 1774, through the petition of the mcn^bers of the 
corporation, whose numbers At that time were less than twenty. 
This charter was similar in principle to that bestowed by Chai^ 
the Second, which reserved/^a . power to the Crown of displacing 
any of the corporation at pleasure. The right of electing mem¬ 
bers is possessed by the burgage-holders, whose number is about 
seventy. The first return waa made in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth. ' " ' V. 

Saltash is one of the principal entnincei into Cornwall, and ie 
approached from the Devonshire side by a ferry over the Tmnar. 
The rent of this ferry forms part of the revenues of the coporation, 
who let it m 1802 for the annutd rent of 3411. For the same 
year they let the oyster fishery for 525L and the markets for 15l« 

Carew 
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Career a sij^lar story^ to which he ftp|>ears to attach 

Unlimited' credit, of ~ the sagacious actions of a dog belonj^ng to 
«n inhabitant of this town. Tliis ammal» says our author, as 
I have learned by the faithful report of Master Thomas Parkins, 
used daily to fetch meate at kis house there, and to carry thfe 
same unto a blindc mastilT, that lay in a brake -without the' 
townc: yea, Lee would upon Swidayes conduct him thitherto 
dynner, and the tncale end^, guide him back to his couch and 
covert agarhe.’’ - , ' 

St. Stephen's is a small village, about, one mile west of 
Saltash, which, though of so much superior magnitude and 
consequence, is only a member of this parish. Tlie Church is a 
spacious fabric, built with thin layers of stone, and covered with 
slate. It consists of three aisles, and has a high tower attached 
to the west end. f Icro all the christenings and burials of Salt* 
ash are peiformed. It. contains several monuments to the me* 
moiy of the Buller family of Shtllingham. Nearly three hundred 
years ago, a leaden coffin is said to have been dug up in the chan¬ 
cel, Containing the body of a very large man, who, according to 
some writing engraved on the lead, was one of the ancient Dukes 
of COTnwall. In the porch, at the entrance of the church-yard, 
is a stohe bearer, called a leach^^tohe^ where bodies are rested 
when brought hither for interment. Its shape is somewhat similar 
to' that of a cbffih. Many of the Cornish church-yards arc pro- 
tided with the same kind of bearers. 

TbIsmatoV Ca«tle occupies the summit of a high hill, a 
tmall distance to the west of St. Stepheh^s. The remains of this 
once formidable straCture arc still very considehibte, and when 
Keen from the Oast, have an" aspect of great boldness and 
grandeur. From Sonib points the tufted scenery; which sur¬ 
round it, and the encircling ivy, which envelopes its bat¬ 
tlements, ^ve it an air Of considefbble picturesque beauty. The 
area inclosed by the outer walls^ which are about six feet thick, 


is ntoHy drcular, and 'contains somewhat more than an acre of 
ground.' 'The vralls are-embattled, and are in mmiy parts still 
perfect, thbii^ f&tetd m^ve fragmeiUs have fallen into the 
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deep ditcli^ which sur^ounds the whelc^ fortress, excepting at 
the gnteviay. II is is in good prcMMvation, The entrance ia 
uiulci* a squHie tower, supported by three strong arches, be¬ 
tween which arc the grooves for portcullisscs. This leads into 
the area, at the north-west corner of which stands the keep, con¬ 
sisting of a conical mount, ecnsiderably elevated, with a circular 
wall on Hs summit ten feet in thickness, and rather more than 
thice times that height. *Jlic space inclosed is of an oval form, 
measuring about twenty-four yards by seventeen. This is now a 
kitchen-garden, but was originally distributed into apartments, 
ivhich must have been wholly lighted from the top, as the wall 
of the keep docs not contain any windows. The entrance was 
by a round-arched door-way, opening towards the west. On 
the north was a sally-port, and probably some buildings, the 
suiface of the ground being in this pait very uneven. The view 
from the ramparts commands a fine prospect of the Hamoaze, 
Dork, Mount Edgecumbe, and Afaker Heights. A branch of 
the Lynher Creek fiows near the foot of the hill. 

'Ihis castle was creeled before the Conquest, and was the 
head of a baiony belonging to the ancient Dukes of Cornwall. 
'1 he Conqueror bestowed it on his half brotlicr, llobert, Earl of 
Aloreton and Cornwall, on the attainder of whoso son William, 
his successor, it reverted to the Crown, and was afterwards, ac¬ 
cording to some authors, restored to Cadoc, a Britisli Prince, 
who was re-instated in the earldom of Cornwall. IJis daughter 
and heiioss conveyed it by marrriage to Re^nald Fitz-Henry, 
natural son of llcniy the First, and their daughter to Walter 
do Dunstanville, whose issue male failing, it went by marriage to 
Reginald do Vallctort, and was afterwards, as was mentioned in 
the account of Saltush, made part of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
It now belongs to the Pi*ince of Wales, wlio has a ceurt hold here 
twice every year, for receiving rents, and other purposes. 

Akthony House, the scat of Reginald Pole Carew, Esq. 
member for LostwitLicI, is a large square modern building, 
pleasantly situated on a bianch of the Lynher Creek, and nearly 
opposite Trematon Castle. It conlaios a collection of old por- 
Uwta, and some paintings. ^ ^ RtCHABS 
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H'lcnARD Caubw^IEsq. the learned author of the Survey of 
Cornwall, was born in the year 1,555, on this estate, which he in¬ 
herited from his father. He was educated at Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford; and at the age of fourteen was chosen, from the uncommon 
vigor of liis understanding, and brilliancy of his genius, to dispute 
extempore with Sir l^ilip Sydney, whom the writcre of his age 
have denominated iucomparablc, Tim persons before whom the 
youthful disputants were engaged to display their powers, wero the 

Karls of Leicester and Warwick, and some other noblemen. He 

« 

afitenvards studied at the Middle Temple, and attained great pro¬ 
ficiency in many branches of knowledge. In 1589 he was elected 
member of the Original Society of Antiquaries; and on that occa¬ 
sion made an ingenious oration in prai^ of the study of antiquity. 
In the year l6'02 lie published his Survey of Cornwall, which is 
one of the vciy best early County Histories ever printed. It 
displa)« a vigorous understanding, improved by comprehensive' 
study; and a very lively fancy, whose flights arc generally agree¬ 
able, from being exercised under the restraints of judgment. This 
work has b4 on twice reprinted, and is Justly held in high estima¬ 
tion, The author died in the year lfi20. 

Intz, an ancient scat of the Killegrews, is seated on the Lyn- 
her Creek. The house is a large square brick building, with four 
towers at the angles. It is now occupied by a farmer. 

Rame-Hbad, generally called RamHtad^ is the appellation of 
that s^gular promontory which juts into the British Channel, 
and is the most south-eastern point of this county. On the sum¬ 
mit are the ruins of a small vaulted chapel, forming a good land¬ 
mark to seamen navigating the Channel, it being visible at many 
miles distant. 


ST, GERJVjlAN’S 


* /** • a 

la an ipcoilsiderable borough-town, pleasantly situated n^ra 
branch of the Lynher Ci'cek, on the ascent of a hill, which rises 
to a height ou . tlie south aide, llic houses^ not cx^ 

cecding sixty, arc disposed in one street, which, from the nature. 

A a 3 . of ‘ 
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of the ground, runs nearly parallel with tVe roof of tho church. 
The inhabitants derive their prindp^ support thdr 

numbers, as ascertained under the f^opitlation Ac^ iidoujit to 
235 males, and 273 females., llie ‘whb' hftye r^i- 

ded a year within the town, are nomiimUy invested with the privi¬ 
lege of returning two members to. Parii^ment; but the. actual 
ri^t is possessed by the proprictOTS of vthat Aie.jdenominated the 
bui^gagc-tenements. The present nuin^ of voters, >vo believe, is 
not more than twenty. The only, officer'of this town is the Port- 
xeeve, who is annually elated At the court-leet held by the lord 
of the manor: he is ahm: baiUff of the borough, and is empowered 
to make any house in it fh'e pri^n of ithc person whom he arrests. 
Here IB'a small free-school, supported by the bounty of the £Uot 

The'^only objects that render this town of importance;'a^the 
' mnains of its ancient Cathedral Church, and the'seat of Lortl 
Eliot, which is in the immediate vicinity of the former stnichire, 
and was originally the site of the'priory; The Clmrch‘ii 
more particularly interesting tgt.,the antiquary, as there is 
bly no county in.Englia^ where fewer rfenihins of Saxon arphit^- 
ture are to be mci^vitb thanlCoriiwall. This Church was.origi- 
ualty conventual, and was included within tbe body of a priory, 
^ which, according to the moat ancient recordv vras fottuded by 
King Athelstan, and dedicated to St. Germaine, Blsfa^ of 
" in France, a pt^her, and sttenuous dppi^r oft^ 

gian heresy; for which'^rposc be came tfrer lato 
. Lupus, Bishop of Troy, in the year 429 .' 

“ Hto' were at first secular dlnous^ AH; Kiftg AtbeS^i^^s 






that thee^lscopal sec foF? 
tfaobttriui^-^'the bi$hop'i|[>]ji^ 
ahip, m the year .^bi; 

' Endowed., this chthrch: and 
;diton,' then the pnly see fc^ 

..' bavii^ udtt^ both bislu^ti^7iaC'‘''^ 
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n^rtcr, changed the ^seculars here into regular c.'nons.” TIic 
yearly revenues of this Piiory were valued, in the 26'tli of Ileiny 
<hc Kighth, according to Pugdale, at 2431. 89. site uas 
granted by that Monarch to Kath. Chatnpornoun, John Ridgeway, 
and others. Rolx’it Seymour, the prior, surrendered his con¬ 
vent on the 2d of March, 1338. Part of their church had pre¬ 
viously been uW foi dmneseivice by the inhabitants; but after 
this event the whole siiucture was made psiochiul. All the tythos 
belong to the dean and chapter of Whndsor, who allow a small 
talaiy to ihe oOiciating clergyman* 

This church was originally more extensive than at present; but 
the nccc*ssary repairs having been neglected, the ancient chancel 
fell suddenly to the ground In the year 1592, only a sliort time 
after the celebration of divine service. It now consists of two 
aisles, and a nave; the latter, and the south aisle, are of ncaily 
equal proportions; but the north aisle Is lower, and more narrow. 

'Ihe west front* is famished with two towers, both of w*biclt 
have apparently been once octagonal. The upper part of the 
south towc is now square, and suiraountcd with cmbrazurcs; 
though the iowd pait exactly corresponds with that on the north, 
which IS in ally cm eloped with ivy. Bctwi*cn the towers is the 
nncient entrance door-way, which is a veiy fine circular receding 
arid), in shape and ornament somewhat similar to that at Dunsta- 
ble.f Its whole width is twenty fret; of this space six feet are 
allotted to the door, and the remainder to the pillars and sides of 
the arch. 'I he pillars are four on each'side, having plain square 
bases and capitals, and are" containcsd in semi-circular niches. 
The urCh contains seven mouldings: the two innermost arc plain 
and round; the third and fouitU have a zig-zag ornaments the 
next is round; thesixj^ .aodseven^^"gig-aag. A sculptured 
ornament of leafage Vhol^ and is terminated at 

each end with $oma Aido^oliMmdnt resting on the capital of 
the puttir piUam> ^ psUat; h a jdg-mg oraament, in 

Itesmattt 

ITbs wiAftStd PrUt this Pmat la 

f See VoU X« page sO. 
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alternate succession. The height of the piMars is seven feet, six 
inches; that of the door, ten feet. The whole height of the 
arch is about sixteen feet. Over the arch is a pediment, with 
a cross at the top, resembling an heraldic cross patec within a 
circle; on each side is a small pointed window; and above these 
arc three small, narrow, round-headed windows. The north aisle 
is divided from the nave by five short, thick, round columns, 
each connected with a half pillar opposite to it in the north 
wall, by a low surbased arch. All the capitals of the columns 
are square, and curiously ornamented with Saxon sculpture. 
The third from the west end is embellished with grotesque fi¬ 
gures, having bodies resembling dogs, opposed to each other, 
with their fore parts meeting at the angle of the capital in,one 
head; the upper part human, but the lower like a scollop-shell. 
Above these range six plain arches, some of them apparently of the 
same age and style with those in the nave of St. Alban’s Abbey 
Church, Hertfordshire. In several windows of this aisle are a few 
coats of arras on painted glass. The architecture pf the south 
aisle is''Very dissimilar from that in the north. Here we discover 
the ornamented niches and the pointed arch windows, 'fhe six 
arches which divide it from the nave are pointed: the two w'cst- 
ern arches are quite plain, and very sharp; the pillars that 
support them arc round, massive, and clumsy: the four eastern 
arc higher, and less pointed, having round capitals, ornamented 
with mouldings; the pillars sustaining them are more slender. 
The windows of tliis aisle arc large and handsome: they arc 
divided into compartments by' stone mullions; but all are dis¬ 
similar in their ti*accry. In the south wall, near the middle 
of the aisle, is a niche ornamented with sculpture, supposed 
to have belonged to some ancient monument of an abbot, but 
no particulars relative to it are now extant. The table 
of the recess in tlic wall is covered with a stone seven feet six 
inches long, which appears to have had spmc figure let into it, 
but the form of the outline cannot be distinguished. The length 
of the church within the walb, is 104 feet, six inches; its braadth, 
fiixty-seyen feet, six. 


j 
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In that part now employed as the chancel is a rude ancient 
seat, gcnemlly callecf the Bishop's Chair, but more probably 
nothing more than a stall-scat of one of the monks; several of tho 
same kind being yet preserved in the church at Bodmin. Its 
height is about three feet. Beneath the seat is carved the dgurc 
of a hunter, with game on his shoulder, and accompanied by 
dogs. The chair is now “ placed on part of a tessclatcd pave¬ 
ment, found about fifty yards from the present cast window* 
This pavement was about ten feet squaps. Nearly ten feet cast 
of it was the foundation of a wall, which, from its thickness, 
and materials, seems to have been the original extent of the 
building/'* 

Leland, in his account of this fabric, obscr\'es, that, besyde 
the hie altare, on the ryght hand ys a tumbe yn the wallc, with 
an image of a bishop; and over the tumbe a xi bishops painted 
with their names and verses, as token of so many bishops buried 
thcr, or that ther had bccne so many bishops ■ of Cornwall that 
had theyr seete ther.” Not any vestiges of these paintings arc 
now to be een; but on the wall, behind the gallery, is the under¬ 
written insc ription. The list of bishops it contains is in all proba¬ 
bility a> mere fabrication, 

** In this Church presided over the diocese of Cornwall these following 
Bishops, styled Bishops of St Germains, who continued here till thirty years 
after William the Conqueror's time, when the see was removed to Exeter, and 
both dioceses of Devonshire ^nd Cornwall united. 


St. patroc 

Athelstan 

Athehtan 

Wolfi 

Conanus 

Woronus 

Ruidocus 

Wolocus 

Udridus ' 

Stidio 

Britivinu! 

, Aldredui 


Burwoldus.** 


This fabric cotitaina several monuments to record the memories 
of riie Eliots’, Scawens’^ and Gianvills', all of . whom had con¬ 
siderable 


* Grose*! Antiquities* 
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didemble property in this neighbourhood, and which is still pos* 
aessed by their suryiving branches. The most considerable is a 
magnificent tomb to the memory of Edward Eliot, (the present 
Lord Eliot’s uncle,) by his widow. It was executed by the cele¬ 
brated Rysbrack, who copied part of the design from the monu¬ 
ment to John ShetTield, Duke of Buckingham, in Westminster 
Abbey. The figure of the deceased is represented in a Homan 
habit, reclining upon a couch; the right-hand placed on his breast, 
the left grasping a sword. Near him is his wife, seated in a con¬ 
templative posture, with a book in her hand. In tlic hack-ground 
arc two cherubs, holding a medallion of a lady, and the figure of 
an hour-glass. Near the monument hang two helmets, two ban¬ 
ners with the family arms, and a gauptlet. 

On a monument belonging to one of the Glanvills* is a Latin 
inscription in eight lines, so contrived, that the initial letters of 
the words at the commencement and in the middle of the lines, 
form Uic words Johannes Glanvill, and the termiitating 
letters the word Minister. A white marble tablet, in memory 
of Elizabeth, wife of John Glanvil!, Esq. is inscribed with this 
epitaph, which We have been induced to insert, fsom the delicate 
thought of the concluding couplet. 

While faithful eaith doth thy cold rellcc keep. 

And soft as was thy nature is thy sleep. 

Lei here the pious humble place above 

W'itoess an Husband's grief, an Hoaband'a love; ^ 

Grief, that no rolling ycara can e*er efface; 

And love, that only with himself muat cease; 

And let it bear for thee thia hearfelt boast— 

*Twas he that knew thee best, that lov'd thee most! 

♦ 

Near the west end is a neat modem font of white marble, pre¬ 
sented by Lord Eliot, The ancient. Saxon font, whiclv appeam 
to 1)0 as old as the church, lies in a dark corner, under one of 
the towers. The pulpit is curiously veneered and inlaid. The 
altar-piece b of oak, and very fine. It was giyen by one of the 
Eliots. The burial-ground was formerly attached to the church; 
bat about the year 1760, Mr. Eliot (now Lord Eliot) procured 
N ^ faculty 
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a faculty from the fljshop for levelling the church-yard, and 
making a new cemetery at a little distance west of the church. 
Since that time the adcient burial-ground forms a kind of lawn 
between the mansion-house and the sacred structure, which is not 
more than fifty yards from the former, and is included in Lord 
Eliofs gardens. Before the removal of the church-yard, the cu¬ 
rious ornaments and columns of the western entrance* were ob¬ 
scured by earth and rubbish, which had been suffered to accumU'* 
late to the height of several feet round the door-way. This is 
now protected by iron pallisadpes, put up at the cxpcnce of his 
Lordship, who takes every possible precaution td prevent any in¬ 
jury being done to the walls and brnaraents of this building. The 
cntrancc-dcor for the parishioners is on the south , side of the 
edifice. 

Among the particulars respecting this town and prioiy, related 
by Carew in his History of Cornwall, arc the following, which we 
shall transcribe in bis own words. The singular manner in which 
the prio^' is reported to have been acquired by Champernoun, 
Las never, believe, been contradicted. 

“ The church town mukreth many inhabitants, and sundry 
mines, but little wealth, occasioned eyther tbAugh abandoning 
their fishing trade, as some conceive, or by their being abandoned 
of the religious people, as the greater sort imagine; for in former 
times, the Bishop of Cornwall's see was from St. Petrocks, in 
Bodmyn, rcraove'd hither, as from hence, when the Cornice Diocea 
uni^ with Devon, it passed to Crediton, But this first lossc 
received rcliefe through a succeeding PWory, which, at the gene¬ 
ral suppression, changing his note with his coatc, is now named 
Tort jE/^o^,^and by the owners charity distributeth, pro wi/i, 
the alms aCcustbmAbly expected and expended at such places, 
Neither will it (I thinke) rhuch dispose you to heare how the 
gentleman's ancestour, of whom Master Eliot bought it, came by 
the same, - 

** John Champemowne, sonhe and heiro apparent to Sir Philip, 
of Devon, in Ilcnry the Eighth’s time, followed the court, and, 
tlirough bis pleasant cqoceitSt of \rbich much might bo spoken, 

• WOR 
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won some good grace with the king. Now, when the golden 
' showrc of the dissolved Abbey Lands raynod wel ncre into every 
gaper's moiUJj, some two or three gcntlenitn, the king's servants, 
and Master Champernowhe's acquaintance, waited at a doorc 
where the king was to passe forth, with purpose to beg such a 
^matter at his hands. Our gentleman became inquisitive to know 
their suit; they made strange to impart it. This while, out 
comes tlic king: they knccle down, so doth Master Chatnper* 
nownc; they prefer their petition; the king graunts it; they 
render humble thanks, and so doth Champernowue, Afterwards, 
he requireth his share; they deny it: be appeales to the king: the 
king avoweth his equall meaning in the largesse; whereon the 
overtukou companions were fayne to allot him this prioiy for his 
partage.** 

St. German^s parish is the largest in this county, its circum¬ 
ference being upwards of twenty miles. It consists principally 
of arable lands. The farmers particularly excel in the cultiva¬ 
tion of tuniips; and though a few years ago hoeing the young 
crops was never employed, yet its great utility has been latterly 
admitted, and it is now very generally and successfully practised. 
The chief manure used in thb district is lime and sea-sand: the 
former is very cheap, being procured in abundance from the 
lime-stone rocks near Plymouth, and the banks of the Tamar, 
Many agricultuml improvements have ’ been introduced into thU 
part of Cornwall by Lord Eliot, whose attention to this important 
science, and zeal in promoting tlie best methods ofxiiUivation, is 
entitled to much prai^. 

Port Eliot, the seat of Edward Graggs, Lord Eliot, occu¬ 
pies the site of the ancient priory of St. Gorman's, the refectory of 
which included the space now used as the dining-room. This 
mansion is externally very iiregular,' but many of the apartmeiits 
are convenient and spacious. In its exterior, magnificence has 
been avoided; and “ perhaps its simplicity,” says a late tourist, 
** is more correspondent to the scenery by which it is surrounded, 
and which is rather td be called pleasing, titan either picturesque 
6 r grand.” Most of the apartments are decorated with paintings, 
by ancient and modern masters. In 
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lii tlic Dining-Room^ Is a series of portraits of tKc Eliot family, 
ivlio have possessed tlJs estate since the year 15^5, vhicb, as ap- 
(‘•'are by the title-dcms, was the time wJicn- Mr. Champernoun, 
the original grantee, exchanged it for Cotelands, in J^evon, with 
John Eliot, Esq. The uanies are as follows: 

John EiiiOT, Esq. 1574-, son and heir of Edward Eliot, Est^. 
of Cotelands; three quarter length; the head very fine. 

RicHAun Ej.iot, Esq. 

SiK Jons Eliot, Knt. i6 ^2H. This gentleman was a Mem* 
her of the lloase of Commons in sevenil succeeding Parliaments; 
but liaving ollciidcd the ministei-s of the limrj by the fix’cdom of 
his auimadvci'ftions on the illegal practices of the court, was fre¬ 
quently confined, and at hist died in the Tower, in the year 
l632. While in prison, he was treated with great rigor and 
barbarity. 

John Eliot, Esq. son and heir of flic above, 

Daniel Eliot, Esq* lO'S/. This gentleman having na 
male issue, bequeathed his estate to Edward Eliot; said, by 
Browne Willis, to be great-grandson of the Sir John Eliot before 
mentioned. 

Edwaro Eliot, Esq. 1719. 

James Eliot, Esq. 173-4. 

RiCHAiiD Eliot, Esq. uncle and heir of James, 174^. 

Edwaui> Eliot Graggs, the present Lord Eliot, Uecciver 
General of the Duchy Court of Cornwall, 1783. This is a 
three quarter length, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The co¬ 
loring is clear and fine; the back-ground is a rich landscape. Be¬ 
sides the above, here are several more portraits by this admirable 
artist, who was particularly encouraged by Lbrd Eliot previous 
to his excursion to London. Among the otlicr pieces in this col¬ 
lection, whose merit or curiosity render them deserving attention, 
are the following: 

John Locke, Esq. Ifi97. The same as was engravjed for 
the last edition of his works; half length. 

John Hampden, 1643, half length, said to be the only ori¬ 
ginal portrait extant of this distinguislied asserter of the liberties 
of his country, CaRjDXMal 
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Cardtnai. Bevtivogiio, ia his robes, full length. The 
head baW, and very fine. \ 

JIajor General Bichauds, the IVave governor and dc« 
fender of Alieant, 

View of Alicant at the time of the siege.. 

IVIks. Hester Booth, a beautiful portrait, delineated with 
peculiar sweetness of countenance. 

A family picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, with eleven figures, 
representing the portraits of RrcifARD Eliot, Esq. Harriot 
liis wife, and their children; with Mrs. Goldsw'ORTHV, and 
the Uonorahle Captain Hamilton. This was executed in 
and we arc assured was the first family group that Sir 
Joshua ever painted. The colouiing is tolerably good; but the 
whole performance seems deficient in those great points which our 
artist uftenvards so particularly excelled in, and strenuously re¬ 
commended to others—groui)ing, cojnposition, incident, and 
harmony. 

The Right Honorable James Graggs, Secretary of State, 

1718. 

Captain Hamilton, father of the Marquis of Abcrcorn, 
painted for the Kit-cat Club. 

Rubens, half length, and very fine. 

Nine ancient pictures, supposed to have belonged to the 
Priory, representing various Vvents in the life of our Sariour, 
The Coloring and the draperies are well executed, but the draw¬ 
ing is inaccurate. 

View in Holland, by Moonlight; very fine: the sky is painted 
with considerable judgment. 

View on the Rhine, with many figures, by R, Griffeir. 

Two Landscapes, with Cattle, well painted. 

. A small and beautiful cabinet picture, by Rembrandt, from 
the apochryphal story of Bel and the Dragon; representing Cy¬ 
rus showing Daniel how the victuals were eaten by Bel. ** Then 
said the king unto him, thinl^est thou not that Bel is a living 
God? Sccbt thou not how much he eateth and drinketh eveiy 
4ay ?* —Bel and the Dragon, verse 

€ t Am 
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An exceeding fine portrait of an Old Man, which is curious 
Rs being the productjbn of two artists of distinguished talents. 
This is affirmed on tic authority of Sir Joshua Re 3 molds, who 
declared that the head, which was cut out of another picture, 
and fastened to this canvas, was painted by Quintin and 

the drapery and background by Rembrandt. The style, color¬ 
ing, and pencilling of the dificrent parts, seem perfectly to justify 
Sir Joshua’s opinion. 

The estate of Port FJiot, which, under the appellation of Port 
Priory, originally belonged to the Priors of St. German's, has 
been very much increased and improved since it came into the 
possession of the Eliots^ who ai*e one of the most respectable fami¬ 
lies in this part of England. The present noble proprietor, in 
particular, has effected many alterations and improvements. 
Among the peculiar objects which characterize the contiguous 
scenery, may be noticed a branch of the river Tidi, which spreads 
its waters into a lakc-like expanse to the north front of the house, 
and, with the outline of the hills, and the tower of Land rake 
Church, compose a fine view from the >vindow,s. On the banks 
of' this river a place called the Craggs, which has been appro¬ 
priated lo pleasure grounds. The peculiarity and contrast of the 
neighbouring rocks and woods render its appearance singularly 
romantic. 

LISKEARD 

Is partly situated on rocky hills, and partly in a bottom, and 
through this inequality of the ground, the streets have the ap¬ 
pearance of being disposed with studied iri*cguiarity, Tluj base¬ 
ment stories of the houses areas much diversified as the streets, 
the foundations of some buildings being on.a level with thechim- 
nies of others. On the eastern side of the ascent to tlic tuwit 
stands the church, which is dedicated to St. Martin, kept in 
good repair, and particularly clean. Its consists of three spacious 
aisles, which have lately been new paved: the pew's arc also 
new. ’fhe tower attached to the west end is built mostly of 
granite, and the date 1^27 is cut in relief over the western door. 

The 
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*rhc south sitle of the church is ornamented with pitinacles ark! 
battioiuonts, and over the porch are tlinfe Gothic niches* The 
baltlcDients are all of granite; but the gre^.ter part of the church 
is composed of slate-stone, wiiich also constitutes the foundation 
of the town. In the church arc two inscriptions, recording be¬ 
nefactions bequeathed for charitable purposes: and a tew widows 
are supported in a small building, endowed as an alins-housc. 
The Town-Hall was erected about the year 1/07; but the upper 
part has been leccntly rebuilt. I'his is a handsome structure, 
supported on granite columns, in the space bctw'ccn which the 
market is held, and much frequented* 

On an eminence north of the town are the cruinblins; foiinda- 
tions of a. castle, but every trace of its shape and architecture is 
nearly obliterated. Contiguous is a large field, still called Ciistlc 
Park; but no fragments appear of the ‘‘ Chapel of our Lady,” 
mentioned by Browne Willis to have stood “ therein,” and “ fa¬ 
mous for Ihe frequent pilgriuuiges made to it.” There is, how¬ 
ever, a hoiW9 ypt standing near the bottom of the towm, whicli, 
from its windows, gateway, and sculptured ornaments, appears to 
have been connected with some religious establishment* Near 
this building is a spring called the Well; whicli supplies the 
town with water, and which, by some of the credulous inha¬ 
bitants, is mistakenly supposed to possess extraordinary qualities. 
It divides into four streams; one of which, by a still further 
stretch of credulity, is imagined to have more potent virtues than 
the others. These circumstances seem too insignificant to notice, 
but for the ignorance of some writers who have represented th« 
above absurdities as real facts. Before the late, war, the clothing 
business flourished here; but the chief business now carried on 
is tanning, and that to no great extent. 

IJskeard, at the time of the Domesday Survey, was possessed 
by Robert, Earl of Moreton and Cornwall; but was firet con¬ 
stituted a free-borough by Richard, brother to Henry tlie Third, 
by charter, dated June Fifth, lt240« Edmund, Karl of Cornwall, 
son and successor of Richard, granted the whole burgh, with 
its rents, tolls, and perquisites, to the townsmen, or corporation. 
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at the annual rent of I8l. Queen Eliisabeth* intbeyoar 1580, 
granted a charter of re •incorporation, by which the government 
was Vested in a Mayul, Recorder, ciglit capital Burgesses, and 
fifteen Assistants, \vlio,\with the other freemen of the borough, 
were empowered to elect the members of parliament. 

From this time the history of the borough is involved in some 
degree of obscurity; and though it is geneiully considered, that 
the town enjoys its privileges under Elizabeth’s charter, the fact 
is, that none of its clauses are now valid, excepting those repeated 
in the charter granted by James the First. 'I'his circumstance 
will be better understood by the following statement, communi¬ 
cated to us as authentic. 

“ The corporation, in the reign of Charles the Second, was 
served with o. Quo JVarnvito; and thereupon Elizabeth’s charter 
was surrendered by the Rfayor, Recorder, cnpital and inferior 
Burgesses, under their town seal, and with the consent and ap- 
jjrobation of the inhabitants. From thence, and till after the 
accession of James the First, it should seem, that this town re¬ 
mained unchartered; yet the surrender of Elizabeth’s charter was 
not enrolled during the residue of King Charles’s reign, nor till 
after James’s a"'cssion, who granted another charter, and named 
in it the l’'ari of Bath, Recorder. But soon a party arose in favor 
of Elizabeth’s charter, and proceeded even to elect a Mayor 
under it. On the same day another JMayor was chosen under 
Jame/s charter; aiid both parties prosecuted their several claims 
at the general assizes held at LauticcsUm, whcii the verdict was 
given in favor of James's charter, and Elizabeth's declared null 
and void, it having been so fully surrendered, and that surrender 
actually enrolled. 

“At present it is reported that both cbaitcrs are in esteem 
again; and it is generally understood, that the Mayor, Recorder, 
capital and inferior Burgesses, arc elected under Elizabeth’s 
charter, (ludicrously termed the 7mre^} and to perform 
certain acts of judicature under it; but the greater acts of the 
corporation, such as their holding two sessions of the peace an- 

Vot. II. Ji b Dually, 
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nimlly, arc said to be exercised under that granted by King 
James, Elizabeth s charter investing them with no much power.” 

I'ho parish of St. Cleeh (to the norti^ of Liskeard) is inter¬ 
esting from its handsome church, its consecrated fountain, and va¬ 
rious druidical and oilier antiquities. The church is very spacious, 
and consists of a nave and two aisles; each aisle is separated from 
the nave by lour uncommonly large pointed arches, supported by 
elegant columns, with rich and ornamented capitals; and from 
the chancel by a pointed arch of less extent, and lower than the 
others. In the north wall is a small round Saxon door-way, 
ornamented with a zig-zag moulding on the outside; but the 
architect, in pursuit of that variety which seems to have been 
always the principal aim of his contemporaries, has formed the fos- 
site withiusidc by the two straight sides of a triangle, thus giving 
it rather the appearance of a roof than of an arch. It is orna¬ 
mented with a sort of quartrefoil. The tower is ninety-seven feet 
high, surmounted with .four large and loily pinnacles; and the 
buttresses wliich support it are ornamented with purfled iincals at 
three several stages. 

St. Clcers Well is situated about a quarter of a mile from the 
church. It appears to have been covered, and inclosed within 
four walls, having two windows or openings, one on each side, and 
in front an cnti-ancc under two very low round arches. The 
iront, now covered with bushes and ivy, is all that remains of the 
building. The water which flows from the holy spring lorms a 
large pool before it, and seems to have been likewise surrounded 
with a low wall. Like St. Nun*s Well, described by Carew,^t was 
probably used for what he calls a “ Bowssening Pool;”* and in the 

times 

♦ The practice of Bowstemng ia related by Carew ia words to the following 

purport: *' The water which run from the well, fell into a square and close- 

walled plot, that might be Hlled to any depth thought necessary. The insane 

portonwaa made to stand on the wall with hii hack towards the pool, into 

which, by a blow on the breasti he waa suddenly plunged headlong. While 

here, ** a strong feUowe, provided for the nonce, tookc him, aud tossed him 
« 

up and down, amongst and athwart the water, unttll the patient, by forgoing 
his strength, had somewhat forgpt bit fury. Then was he conveyed to the 

church, 
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times ‘'when devotion as much exceeded knowledge, as knowledge 
now cometh short of <jfcvotion," it may have been considered, 
by our ignorant and sujlerstitioxis ancestors, as a bath of sovereign 
virtue. Very near theVvell stands a stone cross, ornamented at 
the top with some rude sculpture. 

In the vicinity of this village are several objects that have often 
excited the attention of antiquaries, and the curiosity of travellers. 
These are the Hurfers, the Cheese-irringj and the Other Hatf 
Stone. The Hurlcrs is attributed to druidical origin, and when 
perfect, cojisisted of three contiguous circles of upright stones, 
from three to five feet in height. Several of-the stones have been 
removed; but those that remain, prove the centre of the circles to 
have been on a line with each other. Their diameters are not 
the same, the middlemost circle being larger than the end ones, 
which appear of similar size. Their name was obtained from the 
general persuasion existing among, the common people, that tiic 
stones were once men, who wci*e thus transformed as a punish-* 
mcMit for pursuing the diversion of hurling* on the sabbatli- 
<Uiy. 

B b 2 The 

church, and ceiuine masses sung over him; upon which handling, if his nght 
v/ils rcuirned,” ihe patroness of the well had the thanks; but it there ap¬ 
peared small amendment, he was bowssened againe and againe, while there rc- 
tnayned in him any hope of life, for recovery.’' 

* Hurling was formerly one of the most favorite diversions of the natives of 
this county : but thit diversion has very much declined during the last lliiriy 
yeai's, probably through the many accidents occasioned by the violence of the 
exercise, and the severe blows given in the course of the play. The game con¬ 
sisted in throwing or hurling zhzW of wood, alroul three inches in diameter, 
and covered -with plated silver, sometimes giit. On the ball was frequently 
a CoroUh motto, allusive to the game, and signifying that fair play was be&t^ 
Success depended on catching the ball dexterously when dialt. and conveying 
it away, through all the opposition made by the adverse paity; or if that was 
impossible, to throw it into the hnnfU of a partner, who, in his turn, was to 
exert his utmost efforts to convey it to his own gaol, which was often three or 
four miles di^vant from that of his adversaries. The number of players was in¬ 
determinate, but generally from forty to sixty on a side. Some other curious 
•particulars of this exercise may be found in Carew’s Survet', page 74. 
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The C^cese-jrring is a natural pile or combination of rude 
rocks, rising to the height of thirty-two |cet, and standing near 
the top of a hill. The stoncji are placed fne above anothter; and, 
from the shape of some of them resemb/ng a large clicese, the 
group obtained its name. It consists of eight stones: the upper¬ 
most, as liorla&e, was informed, was formerly alogan^ or rock¬ 
ing-stone; but parj of it having been hrokOn off, the equipoise 
was destroyed, and it is now immoveable; on the top were two 
hollows, or basons, one of which remains. The great weight of 
the upper part, and the slender bearing between the third, and 
fourth stones, have excited astonishment “how such an ill ground¬ 
ed pile could resist the storms of such an exposed situation for so 
many ages,” On the same hill are several other similar groups 
of granite stones, one of which is of the enormous measuren^nt 
of eleven yards in length, and nine in breadtii ;/the thickness, on 
a medium, little more than two feet. The hill Is .of a conical 
shape; and tlie diameter of the suihmtt about IX)0 yaWk. Round 
the top is ail immense number of small stones, sccmiiigly ranged 
by ait, and forming a rampart of wall. \Vithla the circle arc 
many large masses of rock«, With eXcavatiow? on the tops of some 
of them, called these are mostly tt^ular and uniform, 

and generally two together, with a spout or channel between 


them. 

The Othe/ Hoff Sfowe "Appears to have-b^n the shaft of a 
cross, and origiimiiy stood ufuight, but has lattWiy been .thro'ern 
<lown, from an idle curiosity to. ascertaiff whether any concealed 
treasures were beneath its Imso. On one of its sides are some 
ornamfenlal asterisks, but no letters of any kind. Its present 
.Icnglh i’alWf'i't ‘^tght feet; yet it teems to have been once longer, 
as the upper part is broken, ^and displays part of a mortice. Near 
it is ai^h^r Mpnc, wariy $qoene, jwMch apj^ars to have been li»e 
, flinth alf%:i^htm>eutal Donifri rbgaxU 

tiu ea^ffi^tfrcribod on it, in'simflax’characters to those used 
- abot(i ihfe ninth century.' jPonrerf is-aOpposed to mean 

who was King of Ccrnwatl, and accidentally dn>wncd about th« 


year 872. 


To 
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To the above objects of curiosity may beadded a Cromlech t** which 

we believe has not hitherto been mentioned by any writer, but Nor- 

den, thou^;h it is more ruiious, and of greater magnitude, than that 

of Mona, or any other are acquainted with. It stands about one 

mile and a half nnrth-ciist of St. Cleer, on an eminence command* 

ing an extensive tract of country, particularly to the east, south, 

and south-west, and is provincially denominated Trexethey Stout. 

On the north the high ground of the moors exalts its swelling out- 

« 

lincabovoit. It is all of granite, and consists of six upright stones, 
and one large slab, covering them in an inclined position, with ano¬ 
ther rcchning under it. 'I'he impost measures sixteen feet in length, 
and ten broad, and is at a medium about fourteen inches thick. 
It rests on live of the uprights only, and at its upper end is perfo¬ 
rated with a small circular hole. No tradition exists as to the time 
ol its erection; but its name at once <lcsignates its being a work of 
the Briicns, and ^cp«lchral. 'I'he term Tmedi (TrcicthiJ sig- 
nilying, in the Britibh language, the place of g^raxes. 

In the midst of Carratott-Dojcn is a single upright stone, about 
ten feet high, having a disk with the figure of a cross in relief 
cut on the vest front. Many rude obelisks of this kind are re¬ 
maining in dilferejtt parts of the county, but they are not all 

R h 3 figured 

* Oomle^ (Cromlech) is a popular name among the Wcl^h for any incumbent 
flag or flat stone. The English antiquaries have adopted the term from the 
suppubition ot' its having been anciently applied by the Britons to denote an 
altar, and as such the cromlech has generally been regarded. But the inference 
is wrong, and the fanciful hypothesis it is intended to support, without t'ounda- 
tioii. We h. VC no hesitation in declaiing that all these knul of woiks, coiuUt- 
ing of upright stones auppoiling incumbent ones, were sepulclual moinimcnls, 
and mostly raised by the Biitons; though Mr. Gough has advanced scvcial argu¬ 
ments to make them appear of Danish woikmansbip. We a.sacrc 
on the broad grounds of such works not being common in Denmark, when 
compared with the numbers in Britain: and even if these kind of monuments 
were more frequently found in the former co.untry, that would still bo insuf- 
fleient to establish the opinion cf those in the latter being of Danish erection, as 
many cromlechs exist in the most hidden icccsses of tlce Welsh mountains; and 
some of the most anciuit iccords in the language of that nation, name .sevcrjiJ 
Biiti«h chieftains who were interred under ^tones so i;,iscd; .someof winch have 
'•ern dug up, and indisputable remains of sepulture discovfrid beneath. 
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ilguretl witfi tho cross. Borlase considers them as the symbols of 
Plienician deities, raised long before the introduction of Christian* 
ity, though aftemards inscribed with the cross, and associated in 
some mode with religion: more probably, however, they were 
erected only as guides and mementos to the pilgrims passing the 
mountains. 

St. N lot’s, a small village about four miles west of St. Clcer. 
was originally denominated NeoUstoVf from Neotus, the reputed 
brotlier of the Great Alfred. Its Church, according to Camden, 
(who ({notes Asser as his authority,) was anciently called SL 
Ciierritr6-, or the healing saint’s; so entitled, he adds, through the 
recovery of Alfred from a dangerous sickness, by here offering up 
Ids prayers. Neolus, wlio obtained the appellation of saint from 
his holy life, and the miracles wrought through his peculiar sanc¬ 
tity, was buried in this fabiic, which from that time w'as called St. 
Ncot's; though history records two removals of his body; first to 
Arnulphsbury (now St. Keot’s) in Huntingdonshire, and subse¬ 
quently to Croyland. 

It appears, from the Domesday Survey, that there was a mo¬ 
nastery at this place in the time of Edward the Confessor; but 
whether founded by Neotus, by Alfred, or by Edward himself, is 
uncertain. Its inmates, there named the Clerks of St. Ncot, 
held Neotestov, formerly consisting of two hides of land,” all 
which, says the Survey, “ except one acre, which the priests 
still have, the Earl has taken away." Thus dispossessed of its 
lands, the monastery decayed, and only its name has.descc^ded to 
the present ago. All remains of its ancient Church have likewise 
been destroyed ; but as tlie present structure contains some curi¬ 
ous memorials of its patron saint, and displays some singular spe¬ 
cimens of tbc credulity of our forefathers, wc shall somewhat en¬ 
large our description. 

The Chitrch is a handsome fabric, consisting of a nave and 
two aisles, with a tower at the west end, and apparently not 
older than the reign of Henry the Sixth. The roof is of timber, 
ornamented with lozenges, in w'hich are initial letters, knots, 
aiifi other ‘enabellishmepU. This seems more modern than the 

rest 
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rest of the building,,the date in the western lozenge of the nave 
being 1593. The nave is separated from the aisles by pointed 
arches. Near the oast end a stone-casket, eighteen inches 
fourteen, said to contain such remains of St. Neot as were not 
carried into Huntingdonshire. Over this is a wooden tablet, 
inscribed to his honor and memory with the following uncouth 
rhymes. 

Hie (olim noli) jacuere relicta Neoti 

Nunc prxter cincres, nil superesse vidcs: 

Tempus in h&c fossl carnc cosumpsit et 05 sa; 

Nomen perpetuum, sancte Ncote« tuum. 

Consuming Time Neolus* flesh , snd bones to dust translated; 

A sacred tomb this dust inclos'd, - -which now is ruinated. 

Tho'flesh,andbones,and dust, and comb, thro* tract of time be rotten, 

Yet Neot’s fame remains with us, which nere shalfbe forgotten; 

Whose father was a Saxon King; St. Bunstan was his teacher; 

In famous Oxford he was eke the first professed preacher, 

That then in schools, by quaintest terms, the sacred themes expended, 
Which schools by his advice the good King Alfred well had founded; 
But in those days the furious Danes the Saxons' peace moirsted, 

And Neot forced was to leave that place so much infested 

With hostile *poils: then Ahishury his place of refuge was, 

Within the shire of Huntingdon, where since it came to pass, 

That for his sake the place from him doth take its comun name; 

The vulgar call it now St. Need’s, their market town of fame. 

There Alfric built a monastry, to Neot ’twas behested; 

And Rosey, Wife to the erle of Clare, with means the same invested. 

For maintenance in after times: where long he did not stay, 

Rut thence, enforc’d by furious Danes, he forward took his way 
To Gverritri^Sioke for his repose; this place so call’d of yore, 

Bui now best known by Ncot’s name, more famous than before. 

For why, a college here of darks he bad, whose fame increased 

When as his corpse was clad in day, ■ and he from hence diccascu. 

Some say his bones were carried home; St.*Necd's will have it so, 

Which claims the grace of Neot’s tomb; but hereto we say No. 

Ncotus floruit arlo Dom 896. 

The windows of this church arc ^venteen in number, and 
seem to be full as ancient iw the building. Two of them contain 
representations in painted glass of the principal, events in the 
Old Testament, from the Creation to the Death of Noah; a 

B b + third 
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third displays a series of compartments, expressive of the events 
contained in the legend of St. George; and a fourth of a Similar 
series from (he lengendary history of St.^ Neot; the remaining 
eleven either arc, or have been, embellished with full-length fi¬ 
gures of saints; but mast of the windows arc very much damaged, 
and the broken panes repaired with plain glass, so that the de¬ 
signs in some instances can hardly be traced.* 

'J’hc window in which the principal events of the legendary 
life of St. Neot arc delineated, is situated in the north aisle, 
and under each compartment is a Latin seiUenco explanatory of 
the subjects, which arc twelve in number. They appear, with 
the exception of the first, wherein the saint is re()rescntcd as 
resigning his cn)wn to a younger brother, to have been taken 
from Capsgrave’s Noia hgcfida AnglUc^ publislied in the year 
'J'he story of St. Neot represents him as “ endowed with 
every Christian virtue, eminent for Ids learning, eloquent in 
speech, intelligent in giving council, and of countenance truly 
angelic;*’ but so dwarfish in his stature, that when he performed 
mass, he wus obliged to be exalted on an iron stool. His fame, 
while he resided at Glastonbury, where he first became- a 
moiikjf was so extensive, that he was visited by immense num¬ 
bers of ])eoplc, who sought Ids prayers, either for the relief of 
bodily infirmity, or for the influx of spiritual comfort. 7'hc 
saint, however, became wearied with the concourse of multi¬ 
tudes, and with one adherent, named B^rius, retired to a her¬ 
mitage on this spot; and having spent seven yeare heretn great 
sanctity, wont to Home, received the I’ope’s blessing,* and* ob¬ 
tained 

* A remarkable instance of the inaitenUou of general writers is exhibited io 
the accounts given of thcM: windows: \n Jiifhttp Gi^son*s Edhion of Caiaden^ in 
Strven^i 6uppUm<t:nt to Du^dn/c, in the Magna Britavnia, the Denription Eng^ 
hna\ and some other works. The substance is, that ** the windows of this 
Church have many Jcv.uh traditiuns painted in them; the explication of which 
traditionary sCorici is preserved in's Corninh book, now- in the Bodleian Library 
at Ofjord,** The subjects .really ccmnected with Jewish legends areonly twoi 

viz. Seth shooting an arrow at Cain, and- the death of Adam, un.dcr whose 

' ^ 

tongue Seth isplar-ng three eggs. 

f All tbs events rn this quotation discingnished by an asterisk, atv repfesentsd 

■»« painting^,' 
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tained permission to, build a monastery near his place of resi¬ 
dence. Accordingly, continues the legend, “ on his return, he 
erected a suitable edifice, and filled it with monks, and was 
thought worthy of frequent consolation from angelic visitors. 
Near the spot on which his monastery stood, there was a spring 
of clear water, which in the driest seasons never failed. In it 
this man of God perceived there were three fishes; but not pj'c- 
siiming to touch them till it was revealed to him for what purpose 
they were placed there, an atigcl appeared to acquaint him,* that 
every day, or as often as be should find occasion, he might'take 
one, and one only, of these fishes for his use; leaving the other 
two untouched. This condition being observed, he was assured, 
that, on his next return to the well, he should always find three 
fishes, as at the first. 

“ It happened soon after this, that our saint was afflicted with 
a grievous disorder, and unable for some days to take any suste¬ 
nance.* Barius, his faithful and affectionate servant, being 
alarmed at bis long abstinence, went to the well, and caught 
iwo fishy wliich he cooked* in different ways, boiling one, and 
broiling thr other, and brought them to his master in a dish.* 
ITie good siiiiit immediately took alarm, and enquired with 
much earnestness whence these two fish came. Barius, with 
honest simplicity, told him he had taken them from the well, 
and had dressed them in different ways, hoping that if one did nut 
fuit his sickly palate, the cKhcr might, llien said the saint, 

Why hast thou done this? How, in opposition to an express 
command, hast thou presumptuously ventured to take from llio 
well more than one fish at a time?'* lie then commanded his 
trembling servant instantly to carry back the two ffshes to the 
well; and throwing himself prostrate upon the floor, he conti- 
jiued in prayer, till Barius returning, acquainted him, that the 
two fishes, after having been drfesf, were now in the well, alive 
and active, and di<tporting in the water as usual.* Ncoius then 
comiulssioncd him to go again," and catch one fish only, and to 
4rc^ that'^v his use; which order being complied with, no 

sooner 
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sooner had he tasted of the fish, than he \yas restored to perfect 
health. 

“ Afterwards it befell, that the oxen belonging to the monas¬ 
tery were stolen,* and for want of them, the servants of the 
holy monks could not plough their grounds.'^ In this difficulty 
“ many stags from the adjoining woodlands, forgetting their sa¬ 
vage nature, came, and offered their necks to the yoke, and con¬ 
tinued obediently to perform all the labours necessary for tfic 
support of the monastery,* until tlie robbers Avho had carried olf 
the oxen, hearing of this miracle, brought them back to Ncotus,* 
and expressing their repentance, framed their future lives by his 
council. It is said, that, from that day to tlic present, these 
deer, and all that arc descended from them, arc marked with 
white wherever they were touched by the yoke, or by the har¬ 
ness. It happened also, that this same servant of heaven stand¬ 
ing in the well, in which he was daily wont to repeat tlic wdiolc 
psalter throughout, a hind, whom the dogs were pursuing, broke 
from the wood adjoining, and running toward him, foil at liis 
feet; nor could it by any means be brought to rise, till he liad 
assured it of protection and security.* The dogs presently af¬ 
terwards advancing towards it in full cry, were checked and re- 
tn-oved by Xcotus, on wliich they immediately turned tail, and 
iled hastily away from their prey. The huntsman, beholding 
this wonder, fell prostrate before the saint, and took upon 
liim the habit of a monk, in the priory of St. Petroc, in 
which priory his liont is preserved as a memorial of this'^adven- 
turc." 

In the legend several other miracles are related of this saint; 
but as they are not noticed in the paintings, we shall forbear to 
relate them, and only observe, that whatever fables are attached 
to the history of this personage, he was undoubtedly a man of 
learning and ability. Lcland remarks, that, be was nearly 
allied in blood to tiie great Alfred; and is also believed to have 
induced him to rebuild the English School at Rome, founded 
by King Ina, and augmented in its revenues by Offa; ^and from 

, . the 
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the same pious zeal for learning and rcli^on, to have prevailed 
on him to found the Kev) School at the ford of the 

In St. Keyne's parish, south-east * of this, is 5^, Keynes 
classed by Carew among the Cornish natural wonders, and 
perhaps, from the peculiar properties attributed by tradition to 
its waters, more distinguished by conversation than most other 
springs, however renowned for their sanative effects. “ He who 
caused this spring to be pictured,’' aays Carew, “ added this rhime 
for an exposition.” 

Tu name, in shape, in qualUy, 

This Well is very quaint; 

The name to lot of Kepe befell, 

No over holy Saint. 

The bhape four trees of divers kinde, 

Withy, Oak, £lme, and Ash, 

Make with their roots an arched roof. 

Whose floore this spring doth wash. 

The quality, that man or wife 
Whose chance or choice attaines. 

First of this sacred stream to drinke, 

Thereby the mastery gains. 


The trees mentioned in the verse have been long since dead} 
but five others of similar kinds were planted, about sixty yeai-t 
ago, by Mr. llasblcigh, father of Philip Rashleigh, Esq, of 
Menabilly, and still continue to flourish over the wonder-working 
stream. The pleasing tale named the Well of St. Keyne, writ¬ 
ten by Southey, and published in the first volume of the Antho- 
logy, was founded on the above lines. 

Bake, the seat of Sir Lionel Copley, Bart, is pleasantly si¬ 
tuated about three miles from the wa, betiveen Looe and St. Ger¬ 
man's, and has for upwards of thr^e centuries been the icsidence 

of 

, I 

■* The G^^ptrticulaft of thr above desfription of St. Neot’s were derived 
from 4 pamphlet, entitled, ** Some Account of the Church end Wir»- 

dowa of Sn.‘Neot’a, Cornwall,*.' wriUen by the Rev, Mr. Forster, Rector of 
Bocoiinoc, in thU County. 
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of the ancient family of the who were originally settled 

in Kent, but obtained possessions in this county by marriage. 
Thomas Moyle, Fsq. was Speaker of the House of Commons in 
the 34th year of Henry the Eighth; but the name is now extinct; 
though the male line still subsists in the present possessor of the 
family estate, whose father, Sir Joseph, changetf the name of 
Moyle for that of Copley, on his accession to a large estate in 
Yorkshire. 

Among the family portraits at Bake, is one of the learned 
Walter Moyle, who was born at this place in the 3'oar l672- 
After receiving bis academical education at Oxford, lie was en¬ 
tered at the Temple; but possessing a taste too'refined to submit 
to the drudgery of what he termed lau^-tucvafiic, he applied him¬ 
self to the study of general jurisprudence, and then probably 
laid the foundation of those sound political principles, which he 
afterwards displayed in parliament, and which procured him 
the esteem of all his contemporaries most noted for their attach¬ 
ment to the cause of the Revolution, and of rational liberty. 
In the 10th of William the Third he was made representative 
for Saltash; but the latter years of his life were passed in studious 
retirement at Bake, whci*e he died in 1721* His essays on va¬ 
rious topics of polite literature, which he modestly witheld from 
the world during his life, have since his decease been published; 
and received from Gibbon, and other eminent scholars, that tri¬ 
bute of praise to which the profound erudition, the acute and li¬ 
beral spirit of criticism, and the correct and solid jud^nent by 
which they arc distinguished, so justly entitle them. His letters, 
printed with his works, bear testimony to the wit and vivacity of 
expression which rendered his company interesting to the men of 
lettcre who assembled at Will's Coflee House, to Dryden, Con¬ 
greve, Wychcily, and Fletcher of Sulion. 

Mon vAj:^ is a fine old seat of the BuiUr family, and was, we 
bidieve, the birth-place of the late Judge Bulkr^ The situation 
is pleasant, and the neighbouring views are picturesque and beau¬ 
tiful. Of Shillitigham, the more ancient scat of this family, little 
remain*;, except the ruins of an elegant Gothic Chapel,'now co- 
vcied with ivy, Xhe 
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The church ol' St, Martin's, about oiie mile south of Mor- 
val, contains some swall remains of Saxon architecture. On 
one of the walls of the chancel is an oval marble tablet, inscribed 
to the memory of its Jate rector, the Rev. Jonathan Toup, 
whose great knowledge, and singular critical sagacity, arc well 
known to the learned throughout Europe, lie was born at St. 
Ives, in this county, in the year 171d; and aficr taking his de¬ 
gree of bachelor of arts at Exeter College, Oxford, he took 
his master's degree at Cambridge in 1756'. 'I'hc rectory of St. 
^lartin's was procured for him by his uncle, Mr. Busvargus. 
For the vicarage of St. Alerryn, in this county, and a prebend 
in the cathedral church of Exeter, he was indebted to his zea¬ 
lous patron and friend. Bishop Warburton, at whose solicitation 
both benefices were bestowed on him by Dr. Keppel, Bishop of 
Exeter. IHs Annotations on Suida<, and on Theocritus, his edi¬ 
tion of Longinus, and the notes which he contributed to almost 
every distinguished work of chissical criticism published during 
his rime, evince deep learning, and in general great ingenuity. 
He censured freely, and praised sparingly; but, by a peculiar 
felicity in d’seoveriug the places to which the author alludes or 
quotes, he lius explained diflicultics, and illustrated obscunties, 
with greater plausibility, and more undoubted success, than any 
of his predecessors. He was rector of the parish thirty-four 
years, and died in the 7^d year of his ago, on the Iplh of Janu¬ 
ary, 1785. The boroughs of 


EAST AND WEST LDOE 

Are situated at the mouth of the river which bears the same 
name, and are connected by a long, narrow, irregular bridge of 
£fteen arches. East Looc is a labyrinth of short, narrow, dirty 
alleys, above which rises, the low embattled tower of H little 
chapel: it is mostly built on a small Hat piece of ground, hav¬ 
ing the river on the west, and the sea on the south. The 
port is protected by a small battery and breast-work. West 
Looe'lles^^n a bayou the opposite bank, which rising immedi¬ 
ately 
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ately fi'om’ tlie presents a long street of mean irregular 

houses, creeping up the side of a hill, wiUi a small Town-Hall, 
anciently a chapel, and a few otlier buildings on the brink of 
the river. The appearance of both townji, encircled with very 
steep, high hills, the sides of which are covered with gardens, 
hanging one over another, and trees through which are seen 
other straggling cottages, is remarkably picturesque. Neither 
of these boroughs give name to the parish of which it forms 
a part; West Looe being in that of Talland, and East Looe in 
that of St. Martin's. The inhabitants are chiefly supported by the 
pilchard fishery, and the trade connected with the port. 

Esist Looe, in the reign of Edward the First, as appears by 
the claim of Henry de Bodigan, then lord of the manor, pos¬ 
sessed a market and fair, a ducking-stool and a pillory. In 
the reign- of Edward the Third, in conjunction with Fowy, it 
deputed a merchant to a Council of trade held at Westminster, 
but was not admitted to a full share of the legislature till the 
thiiteeuth.of Elizabeth. This Princess granted the boroughs 
first charter of incoiporation in the year 1587. It vests the go* 
vernment in nine Burgesses, one of iVhom is amiually chosen 
' hiayor; and iliey have jointly the power of electing a Recorder.. 
The number of voters is about 50. The corporation hold 
the manor of the l>uchy of I.4incastery by a fcc*farm rent of 
twenty shillings per annum. The houses are about 200, and 
built, with slate. 

West Looe, originally named Portpigham, was first .incorpo¬ 
rated by Queen Elizabeth, and the government vested in a 

I 

Mayor and twelve capital Burgesses, who, at the yearly rent of 
twenty-four pounds, bold the manor of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
to which it was annexed by Henry the Eighth, on the attainder 
of Henry Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter^ to whom it then be¬ 
longed. The voters are about 50, the nuinber of houses 100. 

Opposite the mouth of the Looe River is I^ooe Island^ a small 
tract belonging to Sir Harry Trelawny,wlmso chief inhabitants 
are various kinds of sca-fow'], which resort to the rocks in 
the spring, for the purpose of incubation* At this ■ period, 
says Carew, you shall see your head shadowed with a cloud 
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of old ones, through their diversified cries, witnessing their dis¬ 
like of your disturbance of their young.” On this Island was 
formerly a chapel dedicated to St. George, of which nothing re¬ 
mains but the fuundatipiis. 

PoLVELLAN, thc Scat of Colonel Lemon, stands at a small 
distance from West Looe, on the north; and when tlie tide is in, 
commands a beautiful view oyer the confluence of the Looe iind 
Trelawny rivers, both of which arc seen from thc house, retiring 
in perspective for several miles amidst steep broken banks, princi¬ 
pally covered with wood. 

Trelawny House, a seat of the Trclaxvvy family, is a vene¬ 
rable mansion, apparently of the ago of Elizabeth, situated in 
thc neighbourhood of some very beautiful scenes, about three 
miles from the Looe River. The valley in which is Trelawn Mill, 
is one of the most delightful in tljQ west of Eoglarid,- In thc Draw¬ 
ing-Room is a Unc portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller, of Sir Jo¬ 
nathan Trelawny, Bishop of Winchester, who was born here. 

Duloe is a small village, a short dbtance north>east of 
Trelawny, In its church, ivhich is a plain Gothic structure, de¬ 
dicated to .S . Cuby, is a handsome stone monument, sustaining 
a recumbent plaister figure of a knight in armour, with an in¬ 
scription to the memory of Sir John Colshull ofTremadart, who 
died the 17 th of March, 14S3- Near it are scvcial monuments 
of the Arundcls and KilUom, sculptured in slate;* and on a 

tablet 

* Similar monuments arc found in many churches of Cornwall and Devon: 
they appear to have been much in fashion in this part of the Kingdom during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth ccnluriea; but seem peculiar to these counties. 
They consUt of siate slabs, of various sizes; and are sometimes formed into' 
tdblcs or altaivtombs: at Others they are flxed as tablets against the walla. The 
large slabs are from five to seven feet long, and are frequently ornamented 
with a hgure carved in high relief, and as large as life, or perhaps with smaller 
figures, representing a man, his wife, and their-children. The figures arc in 
some instances raised full three inches out of thc stone. They have seMom 
much beauty; but the case with which thc work was executed upon the Hue 
close-grained blue slate of Cornwall, has freqiicntly induced the sculptor to 
maik many^ftore nilnutla; of dress, than are seen m most otlier monumet.ts 
the same age. 
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tablet of the latter kind of substance is the underwritten in¬ 
scription, in which the name of the female, whose remembrance 
it records, forms the anagram, Maa a dry Laurel* 

Maria ARUNncLL. ' 

Man a dry Laurel. 

Man to the marigold compar'd may bee, 

* p 

Man may be likened to the laurell tree; 

Both feede the eye, both pleaae the optic aenie, 

Both soone decay, both suddenly fleet hence. 

What then inferre you from her name, but thia, 

Man fades away, man a dry laurell is. 

In a vault in this church arc deposited the remains of several 
of the Anstis family, who possessed considerable property in the 
parish, .lohn Anslis, whose ** Register of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter,'' iu two volumes folio, and other works, arc well 
known to all lovers of heraldry, was born at St. Ncots, in this 
county, in Sept. He was made Garter King at Arms, 

13th Anne; died the fourth of March, and was interredin 

this vault. Resides the books which he pfibliished, he left in 
manuscript a History of I>aunceston, a Treatise on the Antiqui¬ 
ties of CornwaU', and many otlier works and collections now dis- 
]ici'scd in various hands. His son John, who, in 1725, was 
joined to his father in the office of Garter King at Arms, and 
liad likewise the additional offices of Genealogist and Register of 
Rath, died fiftlt of December, 1754; and was also buried in the 
family vault. The heraldic regalia, both of the fathc%and son, 
are siill preserved at Westnarth, in this parish, where they resided, 
Dii. JraEMiAii Milles, Dean of Exeter, and formerly Pre¬ 
sident of the Society of Antiquaries, was born at the parsonage 
house of Duloe, of which his father, who.died the thirty>first of 
January, 1745-^, was vicar forty-two yeai*s. Within a furlong 
north-east of the church, is a small Druidical Circle, that has not ' 
hitherto been noticed. Jt consists of seven or eight stone^y one of 
which is about nine'feet in height: four are upright;'the others arc 
<lther broken, or concealed by a hedge, which divides the circle; 
pari being in an orchard, and part in an adjoining field. We are 

tumble 
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unable to state its dimensions accurately, but its diameter docs not 
appear to exceed twenty or twenty-five feet. 

St, Cubfs, or, as it is vulgarly called, KibbysWell, is situated 
somewhat more than U mile from Duloe Church, on the left side 
of the road which leads to Sandplace, and which probably de¬ 
rives its name of Kippiscombe (St, Cubif*s Combe) Lane from 
this little consecrated spring. The water flows into a circular 
bason, or reservoir, of gimnite, two feet four inches at its extreme 
diameter at top, and about two feet high. It appears to have 
b(?cn neatly carved, and ornamented in the lower part with the 
figure of a griffin, and round the edge with dolphins, now much 
defaced. The water was formerly carried off by a drain, like 
those usually seen in fonts and piscinas. 

Boconnoc. This manor in the time of the Conqueror was 
held by Robert, Earl of Moreton,* but was seized on the 
attainder of William, his son and successor, who had aided the 
rebellion of Robert, Duke of Normandy, against Henry the 
First. Afterwards it appears to have been annexed to the pos¬ 
sessions of th •- Earls of Cornwall; yet early in the fourteenth 
century it became the property of the Carmincnces,'\ who resided 
here, and were the first family that possessed it independent of 
the earldom. From the Carminowes it passed, by the marriage 
of Margaret, daughter and coheiress of Thomas Canninowe, to 
Sir Hugh Courtenay, who was killed at the battle of Thwkesbury. 
Sir Edward, hjs heir and successor, was created Earl of Devon, 
by Henry tlic Seventh, in the year 1485. His son, Sir William, 
who married Catherine, daughter of Edward the Fourth, should 
have succeeded to the earldom, but being attainted in Ins father's 
life-time, the title was bestowed on He^ry, his son, who was 
created Earl of Devon and Marquis of Esceter. This nobleman 

VoL. II. C c was 

* Or rather hloriaigne, (in Normandy,) the term Morcton being a modem 

corruption. 


4 One of this family presented to the rectory in the year 1318; but the ear¬ 
liest patron that appears on the bishop’s books, was Thomas Kent, who pre> 
sented 53d of Henry the Third, but by what authority is uncertain. 
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Avas beliradod in and his possessions and honors revert- 

in;; to the Cro\\n, were not restored till the liberation of his 
only surviviu;; son, the accomplished but unfortunate Edward,* 
in the year 1553. 

On the death of Earl Edward, who died unmarried at Padua, 
111 1556', the estates of the Courtenays devolved to the hcii-s of 
the four daughters of Sir Hugh, and Boconnoc became the share 
of - Muhim, descended from Isabel, the third daughtcr.f 
2’his family, whose ancestor, William de Mohim, came to 
England with the Conqueror, was originally settled at Dunstcr, 
in Somersetshire; but appears to have had property in Cornwall 
in the reign of King John, and afterwards resided at Boconnoc, 
Ill the jear 1713^ Charles, Lord Mohun, the last of the name, 
wiis killed in a duel with Duke Elamilton, and his possessions 
were soon afterwards conveyed by his dowager to a Mordaunt 
whom she had married, of a baronet’s family in Warwickshire. 
This Mordaunt sold Boconnoc, and all Lord Mohun's other ma¬ 
nors in this county, to Thomas PUl, Esq. who had been Gover¬ 
nor of Madras, and has since been so much celebrated for hav¬ 
ing brought to Europe the famous Pitt-diamond. In liis fa¬ 
mily it yet continues, and is at present held by Thomas, Lord 
Camclford, Baron of Boconnoc, who succeeded his father in the 
year 1793, 

Boconnoc House, the seat of this nobleman, is a conveni¬ 
ent but not magniOcent structure, situated in ^ la,^'n of nearly 
one hundred acres adjoining the park. No traces of the ancient 

castle* 

^ Some particulars of this Earl are related in Vol. I. page 45, et $eq. 

f Mr. Hals, in his Parochial History of Cornwall, relates the descent of this 
manor differently. He supposes it to have been forfeited to ihe Crown on the 
attainder of Henry Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter; to have been purchased 
from the Crown by Cnm)nnzL'ef of I'cntongollan, and from him, by Francis 
Russel, Eatl nf Bedford, and to have been sold by the latter to Reginald 
Mohun In i 566. What anthoiity he had for supposing this manor ever to have 
been poiiscsscd by the Russels we know not: but itwas certainly in thcC^rr/r(a(in>e; 
anterior to the Courtenayff and (as appears from the presentations to the rectory) 
was possessed by the Carninowcj at the very time he gives It to the J)awneys. 
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castic-likc mansion of* tlie Carminowcs and Courtenays con now 
be seen, though a portion of the walls remains in the present 
building, which was iicw modelled from the old fabric by Go¬ 
vernor Pitt, and an additional wing made. The late Lord Ca* 
melford added a second wing, containing a handsome Gallery, 
110 feet in length, opening into a Drawing-Room, and a Li¬ 
brary, The gallery, and several apartments, are ornamented 
with portraits: the following are the best entitled to obser¬ 
vation. t 

Sir Reginald Moiiun, half length, probably by Cornelius 
Jansen. 

An old Lady of the Moiiun family, supposed to be Sir Regi¬ 
nald’s grandmother. Both these are dated I()36\ 

Governor Pitt: Kneller: full length, very fine. 

Sir Richard Lyttleton, brother to the first Lord Lyttle* 
ton, and to Christian, mother of the late Lord Camclford; Pom- 
pcio Battoni. 

Duchess of Cleveland: Sir Peter Ix;ly. This is u very 
fine painting it was pi'escritcd by the Duchess to her relation, 
Harriet Villicrs, who married Robert Pitt, eldest son of the Go¬ 
vernor. The expression and character arc wonderfully great. 

Mrs. Stewart and Mits. Villiers, sisters to the above 
Harriet. 

Charles Lyttleton, Bishop of Carlisle: Cotes, 

George Grenville, Esq. father of the Marquis of Buck¬ 
ingham: Sir Joshua Reynolds. In his robes as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 

Lord Lyttleton: Caltz. The above five arc Kit-Cuts, 

Richard, late Earl Temple: Three-quarter length: Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Frederick, late Prince of Wales: full length: the head and 
breast by Vanloo, but indifferently finished by one of his scholars. 
This w'as presented by his Royal Highness to Thomas, grandson of 
Governor Pitt, when the latter was Lord Warden of the Stannaries. 

General Earl Stanhope, related to the Pitts by marii- 
Age: Kneller; 

C c 5 Itt 
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In tbc Billlartl-Room is a bust of the laie Lord Camclford, ex* 
ecuted by an arlist at Rome in I7f)0; and another of the Great 
Karl of Chatliam, by Wilton. Beneath tht; bust of Lord CImtham 
arc the following panegyrical lines, written by Frederick Monta* 
guc, Esq. and engraved on a plate of copper. 

Her trophies faded, and revers’d her spear, 

See England’s Genius bend o’er Chatham's bier; 

Her sails no more, in cv’ry clime unfurl’d, 

Proclaim her dictates to th’ admiring world: 

No more shall accents nervous, bold and strong, 

Flow in full periods from his patriot tongue; 

Yet shall th* historic and poetic page 

Thy name, Great Shade, devolve from age to ages 

Thine and thy country’s fate congenial tell— 

By ihcc she triumph’d, and with thee she fell. 

Among the rare and choice furniture preserved in this mansion, 
is a rich antique cabinet of tortoise-shell, inlaid with silver, repre¬ 
senting all the principal subjects in Ovid's Metamorphoses; a 
small table, and a pair of carved chairs of ebony, made out of tlic 
cradle belonging to the children of James the First; and a very 
elegant and tastefully disposed collection of old china. 

In the Park are some vestiges of ancient lead mines, one of 
which was worked in the reign of Charles the First, and again 
about the year 1750, but was not rich enough to defray the 
charges of the adventure. The neighbouring grounds arc varied ^ 
and broken, and possess considerable beauty, from being adorned 
with woody scenery, and retired vales, each watered by a bab« 
bliiig but pellucid brook, forming by their confluence tbc little 
river Lerryn. Through these woods and vales the. late Lord Ca- 
niclford had a pleasant ride carried, of about six miles in circuit, 
and so judiciously disposed, that easy access was given to the 
fiimple but pleasing scenery of nature^ while the intrusions of art 
were concealed; the shrubbery, the green-house, and the par¬ 
terre, which are of necessity trim and formal, being hidden 
from the sight, and almost from the imagination. The tree most 
congenial to the soil is the beech; though some oaks have here 

attained 
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attained considerable size, yet they do not possess that majesty, 
and stateliness of form, which distinguish them in some other parte 
of the kingdom. 

On an eminence at some distance from the house is an obelisk, 
elegantly proportioned, and rising to the height of 123 feet, with 
the underwritten inscription carved on the pedestal. 

In Gratitude and Affection 
To the Memory of 
Sir Rickard Lyttleton, 

And to perpetuate the Remembrance 
Of that peculiar Character of Benevolence 
Which rendered him 
The Delight of hta own Age,- 
And worthy the Veneration of 
Posterity. 

1771* 

This column stands in the centre of a square entrenchment, 
which, in all probability, was raised during the civil wars of the 
seventeenth century. On a neighbouring hill is another en¬ 
trenchment, wh.oh the former one very much resembles, called 
St. Nighton's Beacon, and appears, from the Historical Discourses 
of Sir Edward Walker, to have been made by the King's forces 
in 1()44. In this year, on the fourth of August, Sir Bernard 
Gascoigne surprised and took possession of Boconuoc Tlousc,* 
then garrisoned by some of the Parliament's forces under the 
command of the Earl of Essex, several of whose officers being 
carousing there, were made prisoners. Five days afterwards, 
the King took his quarters at Boconnoc; and on the day succeed¬ 
ing his arrival, the second ineffectual attempt was made to cor¬ 
rupt the fidelity of Essex. On the fourth of September Charles 

^ C c 3 ' quitted 

* A particular account of the seizure of this house by the King’s party, and 
of the transactions of the King’s and the Parliament's forces during the time 
Charles resided here, may be found in the Historical Discourse above mentioned. 
The writer was here with the King, and his manuscript was corrected by the 
Monarch’s own hand. The account In Clarendon is neither consistent nor ac. 
curate. See hU History Vol. Pages 518 to 586, and 53a, ^33, Octavo Edi- 
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quitted Hoconnoc, and marched to Lisk^ard, and the day fol¬ 
lowing left Cornwall. Near the gale of the Rookwood-Grove, 
leading to the Parsonage, still remains ^he stump of an aged 
oak, in which tradition says the King's standard was fixed. The 
upper part of this tree was broken off by the wind in March 
J783, about nine feet above the ground. Within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants of this county, it had produced scarcely any 
other than variegated leaves, which the tradition further reports, 
to have originally changed color from an attempt having been 
made to assassinate the King while receiving the sacrament under 
its branches. The ball is said to have passed through the tree; 
and a hole made by the woodpeckers was sliown to confirm the 
talc, which probably arose from the King having been actually 
shot at, when in the Ilall^Walk, and a fisherman killed who was 
gazing at him. ITie retirement and repose which now distinguish 
Bocoiinoc, render it diOIciilt for the visitant to conceive it as hav¬ 
ing been the residence of a court, and surrounded with contending 
armies. 

The church of Boconnoc is apparently of the age of Henry 
the Sixth, in whose reign many of the Cornish churches appear 
to have been built. It consists of a small aisle of two arches 
only, and two larger aisles of equal dimensions, separated by 
clustered columns, and six pointed arches. I'liis fabric once 
abounded with ancient monuments; but almost alt of them, on re^ 
pairing and new paving the church, some years ago, were torn 
down, and confuscdly'dcpositcd in a vault, which was at the same 
time filled up, as if k had been decreed that every memorial of the 
Cnrminowcs and Mohuns was to bo extinguished with their fami¬ 
lies. When the church was repaired, the mullions and traccry- 
svork were also removed from the windows, and the screen or 
rood-loft taken away. * 

In the lunette, between the first and second arches, on the 
north side of the wall that divides the aisles, within a small arch, 
is some ancient sculpture, representing a gigantic l]gni*c standing 
beside a cradle, in which is an infant sleeping. Near the foot 
of the cradle is Death; and ut the head, an hour glass in the 

2 act 
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act of falling: in the bands of the large figure is a rude scythe. 
No memorial of the intent of this monument exists; but it has 
been supposed to be a votive tablet, offered for the recovery of 
a sick infant, and the gigantic personage to represent St. Christo¬ 
pher* The font is handsome: the bason is supported by a pic- 
cina and four columns. Tlie belfry is singular; it being only 
eight feet high from the ground to the springing of the roof. The 
bells, three in number, hang within two feet of the ground, and 
arc rung by the foot. 

This parish is but small: its length is about two miles and a 
half, and its breadtli one mile and three quarters. The num¬ 
ber of houses is between fifty and sixty; tlie inhabitants about 
250. The manor is not bounded by the parish, but extends into 
the parishes of Bradoc, 'St, Winnowe, St, Veep, and Ladock: 
it also claims rights of seignory over the manors of Trcgrilla and 
Menheniot, 


LOSTVVITHIEL. 

The Uulla of Ptolemy is generally reputed to have been on 
the site, or in the vicinity, of this town; and both Camden and 
Borlasc have expressed themselves in favor of this opinion; but 
neither Roman remains, nor the discovery of antiquities, have 
been adduced by either to support their arguments, Camden 
supposes the ancient town to have stood on the high hill now oc¬ 
cupied by the very strong fortress of Restormel, and the voice 
of tradition is correspondent; yet no remnants of w'alls, nor 
foundations of building, can be found to confirm the conjecture; 
and whether Lostwithicl was a Roman station, or originally seated 
at a distance from the place now bearing its name, is equally 
uncertain. 

'J'he present town is situated in a narrow valley, on the western 
banks of the river Fdwy, which receives the tide, and is navigable 
a( some distance below the town. I'hc houses aic principally 
disposed in two streets, running parallel from the river to the 

C c 4 bottom 
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bottom of a steep hill, which rises to a gr^at height on the west. 
All the buildings are of stone, and mostly covered with slate, 
which is obtained in great abundance, and large slabs, in the 
neighbourhood. The number of houses is about 120; the streets 
are narrow, and roughly paved. This was anciently the shire 
town; and the county tnembers are still elected, and the county 
weights and measures kept here. 

The church is dedicated to St. Bartholomew, and consists of 
one large and two small aisles, with a tower at the west end, 
terminating in a singular open spire. In the church is a very 
curious octangular Font, composed of one large block of free¬ 
stone, supported on five clustered columns, and charged with 
rude and iil-cxecutcd sculpture. In the different compartments 
are represented a huntsman accoutred in a short jacket, with a 
sword by his side, a horn in his mouth, and a hawk on his fin¬ 
ger; two lions; an apes head, with a snake twirled round it; 
a dog seizing a rabbit; a bishop's head; and the crucifixion, 
with a figure standing on each side. This was probably ex¬ 
ecuted by some provincial mason; and though the badness of 
drawing, proportion, and drapery, render it contemptible as a 
work of art, it deserves notice from its singularity. In the south 
aisle is an ancient monument of the time of Elizabeth, with eight 
small figures, in basso relievo, kneeling, erected in memory 
of Temperance, wife of William Kendall, Esq. who died in the 
year 1579 . ^ 

At a little distance south of the church are the external 
walls of an old building called the Palace, which was anciently 
a residence of the Dukes of Cornwall, but is now converted into 
the stannary prison. This fabric was once very extensive; but 
great part of its site is occupied by timber-yards. The walls 
arc extremely thick, and, like many ancient castles, seem to 
have been constructed with small stones, fixed by a liquid cement, 
now become harder than the stone itself. The principal build¬ 
ing is supported on a wide stone arch; and the whole is strcngtli- 
cned by large butresses. 


This 
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This town has been incorporated many centuries: numerous 
privileges were conferred on it by Richard, King of t)ic Romans^ 
who, by charter, made Lostwithiel, and Penknek, (a place ad¬ 
joining, and now patt of the borough,) one free burgh, and 
granted its Burgesses the liberty of a guild jncrcatory. They also 
possess the anchorage dues of Fawy Harbour, and various 
duties on coal, salt, corn, malt, and other commodities brought 
into that port. The corporation consists of a Mayor, six capi¬ 
tal Burgesses, and seventeen Assistants, or Comroon>councilmen, 
who arc chosen annually by the Mayor and Burgesses. The 
right of electing the representatives is confined to these twenty- 
four persons. 

On the summit of a very high hill, about one mile north of 
Lostwithiel, arc the mouldering remains of ilE8Toa>fKL Cas¬ 
tle, a fortress magnificent in ruin, and proudly exalting its 
ivy-clad walls above the contiguous narrow-winding vallies. 
This was one of the principal residences of the Earls of Cornwall. 
Richard, King of the Romans, kept his court here: and his sou 
Edmund was also an inhabitant of this castle: and though it is 
now only tenanted by the owl, the bat, and the daw, yet the 
grandeur of its ruins, and the importance they communicate to 
the surrounding scenery, render it peculiarly inteiesting. The 
hill on the north side is remarkably steep, having its base 
swept by the rapid waters of the Fdwy River. This side, and, 
indeed, the greater part of the hill, is covered with a thick mass 
of wood, of different character, and variegated foliage. 

The rampart, or outer wall of the castle, is nearly a circle, 
surrounded with a wide and deep ditch, having a raised terrace 
on the outside, which commands many views, singularly beauti¬ 
ful from the combination of wood, water, lawn, and meadow, 
the contour of the hills, and the variety of the receding dis¬ 
tances. The entrance to the castle is beneath the ruins- of a 
square tower, and an-, arched gateway. It loads into an open 
area, between which and the embattled wall of the ramparts arc 
a number of different apartments, extending roubd t!)0 whole 
inside. These were subdivided into lesser chambers, disposed 

into 
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into two stories, and originally covered with a circulat roof, 
which, however, did not extend over the inner area, the diame¬ 
ter of which, from east to west, is sixty-eight feet; and from 
north to south, sixty-five. The various < apartments occupied 
two stories: the uppermost seems to have contained the state 
jrooms, and to have had small openings, or windows, in the outer 
wall, but the spaces are now filled up: most of the apartments 
were lighted from the inclosed court. Just within the entrance 
to the area are two stair-cases, leading between the rooms, and 
the embattled outside walls, to the parapet, which is seven feet 
higher than the top of the rampart, and two feet and a half in 
thickness. The rooms of the upper story were entered by a third 
and descending stair-casc, which led through the wall from the 
former. This floor communicated with a small chapel, (twenty- 
five feet, six inches, by seventeen feet six,) which projected from 
the outer circular wall, nearly as far as the centre of the ditch, 
and seems, with the windows and the gateway, to liavc been more 
modern than the other parts of the building: in the southern wall 
ate two small niches, where holy water was kept. The thickness 
of the rampart of tlie outer wall is nine feet; and its height, from 
the bank to the parapet, about twenty-seven. I'he depth of the 
ditch from the outer bank is nearly nine yards. The castic and 
honor of Ri^stormel was part of the inheritance of the Dukes and 
Earls of Cornwall, and was annexed by Edward the Third to the 
Duchy; but the mansion formerly connected with the cstat^ and 
named the Trinity House, is now the property of Lord Mount 
Edgccumbc, of whom it is rented by John Hext, Esq. and called 
^estomeL 


rowy 

Is situated on the western babies of the river Fdwy, which, 
near this town, expatids its waters into a secure and spacious 
harbour. The rocks on both sides the river are composed of a 
hard bluish slate, containing broad veins of what is generally 
called, by mincralo^ts, fat' quartz, from, its appearance, and 
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grcabiness to the touch.* Some of .the contiguous scenery is ex¬ 
tremely grand. Oil the Polruan side of the river, where is a ferry 
for foot passengers, the rocks rise to a vast height, and are rudely 
broken into cliffs and promontories of uncommon boldness; above 
which are the ruins of St. Saviour's Cliapid, which arc seen at a 
vast distance. On the Fowy side, the jutting craggs, the swelling 
outline of the neighbouring hills, and the picturesque wildness of 
the distant country, unite their respective characters in the compo¬ 
sition of some very pleasing landscapes. 

On the rocks, on the opposite sides of the harbour, arc the 
ruins of two square stone towers, that were erected about the 
reign of Henry the Fourth to protect the entrance. Both towers 
weic provided with port-holes and cannon, and had apparently 
four flours, each about five yards square: the walls are six feet in 

r 

thickness. Between these forts, as an additional security to the 
town, was originally a chain,' which extended across the en¬ 
trance of the harbour; but was removed, according to Loland, in 
the reign of the abo\c Monarch. Some links, however, jirubably 
belonging to tl/s chain, were taken up here in the year I77b*» by 
some fishermen, in a trawl-boat, and are preserved at ^lenabilly. 
The harbour is now defended by two small batteries of modern 
erection, and St. Catherine's Fort, built by the townsmen in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. The latter fortress stands on the 
summit of a steep and magnificent pile of rocks, that bounds one 
of the creeks of the river. 

Fowy, by a late traveller, has been denominated a colony of 
fishermen, and not unaptly; for though it contains many respect¬ 
able inhabitants, most of them arc concerned either immediately, 
or remotely, with some branch'of the pilchard fishery, which em¬ 
ploys many vessels belonging to this town. Upwards of 28,000 
hogsheads of fish are generally brought into this port eveiy season. 
I'he ]*cfusc of the salt and broken fish are commonly sold at about 
lialf a guinea a cart-load. Wh^ the pilchards arc expected, 
people, called Alters, are frequently stmioned on the rocks, to 

watch 


* OUcrvadoiM ob the Western Coimticf, by Dr. Matoo. 
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watch the coui'se of the shoals, and give notice to the fishermen. 
Sail-boats are likewise employed for the same purpose. 

The houses of Fowy extend along the bank of the river fui 
somewhat more than a mile; but the streots arc so irregular, nar¬ 
row, and full of angles, that a carriage can scarcely pass through 
any of them. INIost of the buildings arc of stone. I'hc Church 
is a spacious and lofty fabric, having one large and two smaller 
aisles, with a handsome lower on the west, decorated with many 
carved ornamciUs, and strengthened by buttresses terminating 
in purfled pinnacles. This edifice, from its style of architecture, 
and the rose observable on the key-stones of several arches, 
seems to have been raised about the reign of Edward the Fourth. 
In the inside are various monuments of the Treffry, llashleigh, 
and Graham families; some of them are of sculptured mar¬ 
ble, but the workmanship is in general very indificrent. The 
roof is embellished with carvings in wood, of angels sustaining 
armorial shields, and other devices; several of the beams and pews 
arc similarly ornamented. The church is dedicated to Fimbarras, 
an Irish saint, reputed to have been Bishop of Cork in the fifth 
century. 

On the north side of the church, and close to the burial- 
ground, on an eminence connected with the latter by three 
flights of steps, is an ancient mansion, called Place, or Tnjfrtf* 
House, which originally belonged to the Treffry family, and was 
their residence for many generations. Leland mentions it in 4hc 
following terms. “ The Frenchmen diverse tymes assailed this 
toun, and last most notably about Henry the VI. lyme, when the 
wife of Thomas Treury (Treffey) the II. with her men, repelled 
the French out of her house in her husband's absence; whereupon 
1‘homas Treury buiidid a righte fairc and strongly embatled tovvr 
in Ills house, and cmbattcling a1 the waullcs of the house, in a 
manner made it a costellc, and unto this, day it is the gloric of the 
town building in Fowey.” Several parts of this house have since 
been refill; but its castellated aspect still remains, though the 
whole is now falling a victim to time and neglect. The Hull has 
a flat oaken ceiling, richly carved; and other parts of the ancient 

* building 
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building are particularly curious from the style of architecture, 
and sculptured ornaments. I’he chief entrance is from the 
church-yard, through, a ruined gate, with a strong wicket, 
flanked by a lodge pierced vvitli loop-holes. Near it, on the 
eminence, is a public walk, overlooking the town and harbour. 
Besides the information contained in the foregoing extracts, 
Leland has related soine particulars of Fowy, which wc shall 
repeat, as they mark, in a certain degree, the progressive steps 
through which the town obtained its consequence. When 
Cardinham,” says our author, “ gave Fawey to Tywartrartli 
Prioric, it was but a small lischar toim. The gloric of Fawey 
rose by the warres in King Edwarde the First and Thirdc, and 
Henry the V. day, partely by feats of warre, partcly by pyracic, 
and so waxing riche fell al to nicrchaundice, so that the toun 
was haunted with shippes of diverse nations, and their shifipes 
went to al nations. The ships of Fawey sayling by Rhic and 
AVinchelsoy about Edward the III. tyine, would vale no bouet 
beyng required; whereupon Rhy and Winchclsey men and they 
faught, when fawey men had victorie, and thereupon bare tlioir 
arms iiiixt with the arms of Rhye and Winchelsey, and then rose 
the name of the Gallants of Tawey, 

“ AVhen warre in Edward the 4 days sensed bytwene the 
French men and Englisch, the men of Fawey usid to pray (prey) 
kept their shippes and assalid the French men in ^hc sea, agaynst 
king Edwardes cominnndemcnt, whereupon the captaincs of the 
shippes of Fawey were taken and sent to London, and Dartc- 
mouth men commanded to fctchc thir shipped away, at whycho 
tyme Dartmouth men toke away, as it is sayde, the greatc 
chaine that was'made to be drawen over the haven from towr to 
tOWT." ^ < i 

The account of Carew, in- his Survey of Cornwall, agrees with 
the above in substance, and adds, that the inhabitants prospered 
so much by war, and ** the more civil trade of mcri^ndize, 
that it is reported sixty tall ships did at one time belong to the 
harbourf* and that they assisted at the siege of Calais with 
thirty-seven sail. The indignation of Edward the Fourth, as wb 
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have seen from Leland, bereaved the town of this force, and its 
trade afterwards decayed greatJy; but was once more revived 
through “ the commendable deserts of Master Rashlcigh the 
elder, (descended from a younger brother of an ancient house in 
Devon,) whose industrious judgment and adventuring,"' continues 
Carew, in trade of merchandize, drst opened a light and way to 
the townesmens newe thriving, and left his sonne large wealth and 
possessions/* Tliis family have ever since continued to be great 
supporters of the commerce of the town, and have large estates in 
the neighbourhood* 

The Markct-liouse is spacious: over it is the Town-Hall, 
erected a few years ago, by Philip Rashlcigh, Esq. and Lord 
Viscount Vallctort, who then represented the borough iii Par¬ 
liament. The charitable cstablisbmcnts arc two good Ercc- 
schools, an Alms-house for eight decayed widows, and a Poor- 
house. 

Fowy, in the time of the Conqueror, was the property of 
Robert, Earl of MorUiignc; but in the reign of Richard the 
First, was possessed by Robert Dinham, or Cavdinliam, who 
bestowed it on the Priory of Trewardreth, of which he is by 
some authors reputed to have been the founder. In the reign of 
Edward the Second, the Priory obtained a grant of a weekly 
market, and two annual fairs, to be held in this town. On the 
suppression of religious houses, ifenry the Eighth annexed the 
whole manor, with other estates, to the Duchy of Cornwall in 
lieu of the honor of Wallingford, which he had separated from 
the latter. We believe it is now held of the Duchy by the Cor¬ 
poration, at a small quit-rent. 

The Corporation consists of a Mayor, eight Aldermen, a 
Recorder, and two Assistants. The Mayor and Aldermen arc 
Justices of the Peace. The Recorder was first chosen under a 
charter granted by James the Second, before whose time the 
chief l^agistratc was a Portreeve.* The right of election is 
understood to reside in the Prince’s tenants admitted to the 

homage^ 


* Willift's P^tiiamentarkf VoL IX. 
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homage, an<l ia all the inhabitants paying scot, and lot; the num¬ 
ber of voters is about sixty. 

During the wars between Charles the First and his Parliament, 
this neighbourhood u'As at dident times occupied by the soldiers 
of both parties. Lostwithiel, Fovry, and the intermediate places, 
became, in the year 16*44, the quarters of the troops command^- 
cd by the Earl of Essex, who here, by, unskilful management, 
was at length pent up by the King's forces, and driven to the 
disgraceful expedient of abandoning his array to their fate, and, 
with the Lord Roberts, and some other officers, escaping in a 
small vessel to Plymouth. He embarked at Fowy; and though 
his cavalry made a safe retreat, his infantry were obliged to surren¬ 
der almost at discretion. 

Menabilly, the seat of Philip Rashlcigb, Esq. member of 
parliament for Fowy, is situated about three miles west of that 
borough, on an eminence at a sliort distance from the sea. The 
mansion is built with stone, and commands an extensive prospect 
over the British Channel. It conmins the most rich and mag- 
niliccnt collcc^jon of minerals* of any in Cornwall, or perhaps 
in the whole kingdom. The most rare and curious specimens 
are here preserved, and their number and variety is in all proba¬ 
bility unequalled by any cabinet existing. Some idea of their 
extent may be formed by observing, that the varieties of copper 
alone amount to nearly 1000. This collection also exhibits 
some other curiosities; and is not only highly interesting to the 
mineralogist, but likewise to the antiquary. Among its stores 
are several British instruments found at Bennalack; on opening 
the barrows on St, Austcl Down; and in the diUbrent stream- 

works 


* Tb« mincTslogicat world have been lately favored with ^ valuable work, 
entitled, '^Specimens ^JBritish Minerals^*' from the cabinet of Philip Raahleigh,Eaq» 
This contains a specilic description, with vciy beautiful engravings,^of a consi* 
dcrable number of the most rare species found in this county. TlTdrawinga 
of the minerals Were made by Mr. T. K» Underwood, aud Mr. Bone. They 
are minutely correct, and executed with strict fidelity and great'taste. The mi¬ 
nerals themselves arc, wUh the highest liberality, shown by Mr. Raahicigh to 
every person of science. 
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works of this vicinity. Some models in glass are also preserved 
here of tlie remarkable hail-stoncs which fell in the neighbour¬ 
hood on the twentieth of October, 17.91 > and of which an ac- 

t 

count was given by Mr, King, in his Essay on Stones fallen front 
the Clouds. Among the most remarkable Cornish mineralogical 
specimens in this cabinet, “ are green carbonate of lead and 
apatite, with quartz, from near Helston; blende, in twenty-sided 
crystals, and green fluor in crystals of twenty-four sides, from St. 
Agnes; crystallized antimony, with red blende, on quartz, from 
Huel Boys, near Port Isaac; yellow copper ore, with opal, from 
Roskeir; and arseniate of copper, in cubes of a bright green color, 
from Ilucl Carpenter." 

A few years ago Mr. Rashleigh built a most beautiful Grotto 
near the shore, in the little cove of Polredmouth, at the end of 
a narrow valley, whose western side is decorated with a fine 
hanging wood, and terminated by a creek, whore the surge is 
in constant agitation, and continually dashing against the beetling 
cliffs. The form of the grotto is octagonal. The materials em¬ 
ployed in its construction and decoration are mostly crystals, peb¬ 
bles, and shells. Two of the sides internally arc appropriated to 
the door and the window, which front each other. The remain¬ 
ing six arc disposed in niches; four of them contain collections of 
ores found in the county, of tin, lead, iron, and copper, each 
kind being classed separately. The two others are filled by or¬ 
ganic fossils, polished agates, jaspers, &c. The intermediate spaces 
are covered with shells, coraloides, specimens of quartz, fluors, 
and various other substances. Here also arc preserved the two 
links of the chain found in Fowy Harbour, which are of a triangu¬ 
lar form, incrusted with shells, corals, &c. The diameter of the 
link is about sixteen inches; the iron is ncariy decomposed. The 
size and beauty of one of the specimens of chalcedony contained 
in this singular buidling excited the admiration and wonder 
cf every one. In the middle of the grotto is a table with 
polished specimens of thirty-two species of granite, all found in 
Curuwail 
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Trewaudaftu, or rather Tywardhsatii, atcrmMgmfy> 
ing a House ou the Saiujs, is situated about five milos south of 
LobCwhhicI, on the borders of St. 4ustel or Trewardreth Bay. At 
this place a Benedictine! monastery was founded about the middle 
of the twelfth century, and made a coll to St* Sergius, at An¬ 
glers in France. When dissolved, in the reign of Ueniy the 
Kighth, its revenues were valued at 1231. 98* 3*1* l>er annum. 
In the church are some very ancient oak scats, curiously 
car\cd, and a handsome mobument, erected by Philip Rasblcigh, 
Esq. to the memory Of bis wife, who died on the ninth of Sep¬ 
tember, 1793. The free Chapel belonging to this pi^ory at 
Mcnacuddle, in tlie paiish of St. Austcl, was granted by Edward 
the Si\th, in his third }ear, to ilie brothers'Iliomas and Hugh 
J^omeioy. Tlie Well, termed a baptistry, inclosed in a small 
building, and said to have been included in the precincts of the 
chapel, is yet remaining, about half a mile north-west of St. 
Austei. At Trewardreth numerous Homan coins have been found 
of the Lmpeiors Valerian, GoiUenus Victoiiims, Tctricus, Clau¬ 
dius, Ainclmn, and others: many of them arc preserved in the 
cabinet at ^Icnalully. 

Tub Poth Stream-Works, classed in Dr. AIaton*s Obser¬ 
vations on the Western Counties witli the mo*^t considerable of the 
kind ill Cornwall, were situated near the shore of Trewardreth 
Bay, but were all washed away by the sea in the year ISOt. 
The ore was of the purest kind, and contained rather more 
than two thirds of metal, The pebbles from which the metal 
was exlTiiGted, were in stae from sand-like grains to that of a 
small eggt they were included in a bluish marl mixed with 
sand, and containing vaiious marine The depth of the 

principal bed was neariy twenty icet, and its breadth about 
six or seven, t^is appeaif to have ,beep worked at a very 
mote period, probably before iron ^rol* were employed, as large 
pickaxes, made of oak, i^ohn, and hov, have been foumf 
The soil in this vicioi^ is supposcdjby Dr, Maton to have been 
partly formed by deposit the sea, partly by mould and 
fragments,Washed the surrounding moutflains. 

Vox.. IL Dd St* 
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St. Bla;;£Y isR small village^ colobrated for having been the 
landing-place of the renowned Bhhop Blaize, from whom it de¬ 
rives Its name, and whose effigy is preserved in the church, 
which was dedicated to his memory. \n annual festival is also 
held in the pansh in honor of this di&t nguishcd patron of the 
wool-combing trade, at the same period which is observed for 
his commemoration by all the wool-combers in Uie kingdom. 

Near St, Biazey turnpike is a slender inscribed stone, seven 
feet six inches high, and one foot and a half wide, to which the 
absurd tradition has been attached, of the Saxons having never 
penetrated further into Cornwall, The characters are defaced, 
but were legible when BorUse collected the materials for his 
Antiquities of this county, and are supposed by him to have 
tot mod the words, Alraron, ox Alsoioutf VUwiJllm: the purpose 
ot the stone he regards as monumental. 

PoRTiiMGAK, or Cii ARLES TowN, as jt 19 ROW generally 
denominated, from tlic name and In honor of Charles llaslilcigh, 
r<scj. of St. Austcl, is situated on the noith-west side of St. 
Austcl Bay. Its whole importance, if not its entire oiigin, is 
to bo attributed to the spiiited and meritorious exertions of 
the above gf*ntleman, under whose vivifying patronage, from a 
poor hamlet, loo contemptible for description, it has become, 
wuhin a very few years, a place of considerable magiutude, and 
is still increasing both In extent and consequence. In the year 
1791> AS will be more paiticularly seen in the ensuing statement, 
wherein tlic various st.iges of its growth are progressively mavJccd, 
it possessed only nine inhabitants; but these have since been 
increased to neaily three hundred, and will, in all probability, 
be multiplied with still increasing rapidity, A new and commo¬ 
dious pier has been built for the security of shipping, and the 
eonvetuence of the daily augmenting trade which Porthmear 
[tosscsses. Iti forming this haven, the expensive and injudicious 
practice of misiftg embankments and canying the works into 
the sea, has been abandoned; and far greater security obtain¬ 
ed, by excavating die soil and locka- tpward, as the vessels by 
this means am bejtmr ahelfei’od B'om the fury of 'the raging 
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jtiements. The progress of the town is distinctly traced in the fol¬ 
lowing account, the accuracy uf which is unquestionable. 

Portliinear, in the year 1700, was only a small place with 
nine inhabitants, near sea, and quite open on the south-east 
to the ocean. In the. summer season small vessels were brouglit 
there with coals, and other articles, and likewise to convey ebinar 
stone and clay to Liverpool, &c. for the use of the chin^-works 
in Staffordshire, and the f^W places where it waS then in re¬ 
quest, In the course of tiys year four vessels were wrecked on 
the beach. - 

In the year 1701 ^ a pier was began to be built, and extended 
so as to secure the fishing'boats in bad weather. This proved 
very useful to small vessels. I’hree new houses were crepted, and 
the inhabitants increased to twenty-six. 

«* 

In 1702 a npw pilchard,, scan was put on; a dwelling house, 
s.hcds, and work-shops, for a ropc-nwker's yard, twine manu- 
factoiy, &c. built; the pier cn;Tmd on so as to be more useful 
to small vessels and ffshing-boats; a bason began to be cut out 
of the solid ground; fiye new dwelling houses, new fish cellars, 
and store-housc$> ejected; and the inhabitants increased to ninety-* 
seven. 

Another new seen was on in the year 1793; a shipwright's 
yard, sheds, and other buildings, raided; some vessels built and 
launched; part .of .the.ad)oinitig common inclosedseven dwell- 
ing-bouses built, and the 'inhabitants increased to I 09 ., TIte 
inner basOn was thift year opened, for .atiiaU vessels^ and scaU-boats. 

A third new pilch^ scan was put on in the year 1794: the 


inner basoir was cuf largo the reception of vessels of 

200 tons burtheh;' "the;8^pwright's ya^ was,enlarged, and made 
convmucnjt for building andof 4^ 300 tons; 


a new pilchard cellar, and- store-houses, six new dwelling-houses, 
and a lime-kiln, were built; in the latter Xt ,000 bushels of 
lime were burnt for the land; the Inhabitants incfcasc<l to 16*3. 
Seventy, acres .of the inclosed common, were cultivated for .wheat; 
and a battery of four longrcighle^.'pounders was erected on 
^rinnts Cliff, foe thoCcurlQ* of l^i^ordretU, 01 ; St. AusteJ Bay. 

■ ■ PAr.. h 
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In the year 1795 the inner ba^on was much enlarged, and ves* 
scU of 500 tom were admitted into it; two new dwelling-houses 
wcic built; the inhabitants increased to 175; six addidoiial acres 
of the inclosed common adapted to wheat; a brick-maker's yard 
made, ^and excellent bricks manu&ctured; and 15,000 bushels of 
lime burnt for the purposes of agriculture. 

In 179^ the inner bason was much enlarged, and flood-gates 
fixed to keep it full of water; a dry dock was began to be cut out 
of the rock for repairing vessels of any size; three new dwelling- 
houses weie built; the inhabitants increased to J ()0; and 21,000 
bushels of lime burnt. 

The bason and diy dock were much enlarged in the year 1797; 
various store-houses and iish'Cellars were commenced building; 
great improvements made on the inclosed common; the farmers 
supplied with 2700 bushels of lime for manure; two new vessels 
built, and launched into the inner boson; and the inhabitants in¬ 
creased to 205. ' * 

In the }€ar 179S many new dwellings were began building, and 
some store-houses completed; the diy dock w'as much enlarged, 
and several vessels repaired in it; the lime burnt for ameliorating 
land was 2900 bushels; and the inhabitants were increased to 
220 . 

In 1799 Ihe gates of the dry dock were put up; the bason was 
enlarged; several dweiUngs completed, and some others began 
building; the lime delivered for dressing land was 3500 bushels; 
the inhabitant were 234. x 

In the year 1800 the dry dock and bason were further enlarged; 
some cellars, warehouses, and dvtclling|(, were commenced build¬ 
ing; 3700 bushels of lime burnt for mapure; fifty additional &cr(>3 
of common land were inclosed, and the inhabitants increased to 
252. > 

In 1691 various dwellings and stora-housCs wcro completed, 
and others began; the bason and dry dock weto enlarged; a 
lime-kiln built; eighteen tUore acrea of common inclosed; 
4200 bushels pf lime supplied fbr^euijng; and the inhabitants 
increased to ^ During the pTesant year the improvements 
. *' have 
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have been equally progressive, and a proportional increase taken 
place of dwellings and inhabitants. 

The chief inclosures in this neighbourhood are Gwalloti Downs, 
held for three lives, unrfer the Prince, by Mr. Charles Rasbicigh, 
and parts of St, Austel Moor,'where within a few yt^r^ nboch fine 
land has been inclosed on kases for lives.* 

The article of. most impori;ance in the commerce of Porthmettr, 
IS St. Sle[AenV€^W4i-sfoae,f whose proi^rties were first observed 
by a Quiver named Cobhw<3fthy. ' 'Hiis ^ntfeman was present 
at the foundingof some belli at Fowy, and, from observing the, 
appearance of some of the stone which h^ been Contained, in 
the mould, was induced to cdmmeitce a jpaimfectory of porcelain 
at Plymouth, which failed spoil afteiTva^S.. A second attempt 
was made at Bristol, but proved equally unsupcessfol. T^e late 
Josiah Wedgewood then topk a tj^t of ground in which the 
china-stone was found, and by bis sujkrior skill employed it with 
complete success. Upwards of sixty carts, ace now employed ia 
the carriage of the stone from the quarty totfee harbour pf Charles 
Town. I . 

Onthedowuit, betweep Forthmear and St. Austel, are nearly 
twenty round barrows^ several, of which are in a line, and not far 


distant from each other. These are p^oba^y of British origin, as, 
in making the new road between the above places, some of them 
were cut through, mid several of tfe British instromente. fo^ 
that aie now pr^rved at Alenabilly. ' Near them is a huge'uu- 
hewn stone, funding upright, and; alm^ fourteen la height. 


* The im^rovcfoent of wttts laodi ia thh couoiy Is muefa reUrdod by the 
«x«cttoii ofiytbes, and by the tih atream-worba; aa. the tiflou pays no atreotion 
to the preservation of the aoil, uoIch compelled to it by i clause in the agrce- 
tneni under which he l^ldt the land. When leaaea aire granted by the Lord of 
the Manor, a covenant is alwayi made to prevent the earth, See. being washed 
away; hft when the owners of tin-boonda goat leUs, over land in which they 
have no iatemc, they do ««rd the aoib leaving the tinner to set ei he 
plbisn. By the bw of the S^nai;iea, the boun.'^r'eaU grant without con¬ 
currence of the land-owner, . who in tfaU atanaafy: it obliged to accept the fif. 
toewh dish lor hi* toil. 
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ST, AUSTLL 

« 

Is a maikec, but not a borough-town, though of considerably 
more impuitance than many places that depute rcpiesentathcs in 
this county. It occupies the eastern side of a bill, which slopes 
gradually to a small livulet that babbles along a narrow valley. 
This btroara, as well as the inequality of the ground, liavc been ren¬ 
dered exceedingly useful to tlio tin manufactoiics of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, as the water has been conducted round the side of the 
hills, and m its coUisc impels the machinery of scseiat stamping- 
nulls, which haVc been erected on different levels. It is also em¬ 
ployed to cleanse and separate the tin from the pounded mafiix, 
by passing thtough several huddles. 

Tins town, through its vicinity to the gieat tin-mine of Tol- 
gooth, and some others, has within the last fffty years consider¬ 
ably increased in tbe number of its hoUses and inhabitants. Iho 
holding of the Blackmore Court here, which is the most consi- 
deiablo of the stannaiy couits, has also contiibutcd to augment 
its piobpciity. The old town, or rather village, was at some little 
distance to the cast; and its site is still marked by a few cottages. 
The prestmt town had the turnpike-road carried thiough it be¬ 
tween thirty and foity years ago, and has since been the regular 
thoroughfare for tiaveilcis from Plymouth to the Land's End. 
The sticets arc very narrow, and not having any pavemenlj^ for 
fpot-pasvnigcrs, are somewhat unsafe. 

Tbe CburcU is a handsome fabric, dedicated to St. Austin, 
bonristing of threb aisles^ The tower, and some other parts of 
the structure, are fancifully ornamented; various carvings, mon* 
strous heads, nngels, and other ^gures, appear on the cornices. 
Bound the second story of tbe tower are eighteen statues in 
ijcbly ornamented niches; six on the west side, and four on each 
of the others. Those on the west are i]nfia|^ncd to represent God 
the Father, with the crucified Saviour resting on his‘knees: be¬ 
low them aie Joseph, Mary, and other ffgures. The remaining 
twelve arc suppt^d jt;o be designed for the Aposrics* Over the 
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^Outh porch is an inscription* in relief on a stone, one foot nine 
linches long, by one foot two inchi^. The iirst lino appears to be 
the Cornish words By Du, and to signify, God is a King; the 
second contains the in^ial letters of Jesus Nazarenus Hex Jada;o~ 
rtm. Various other explications ate, however, given of this in¬ 
set iption; and the best-informed antiquaries seem undetermined os 
to Its true meaning. Vaiious shields of ornaments are carved on 
the outside of tfaisfabric, and also on several of the scats. From the 
lepctition of the shovel, pick, hammers, and other tools, it seems 
ptobablti that the miners were the principal contributors towards 
the cx|}euces of the buildingi 

Sc\eral of the Mains family, who once had considerable pos¬ 
sessions in the neighbourhood, are buried in this fabric, as ap¬ 
pears by a flat stone in the south aisle. Their crest was the 
pelican; and from the figuic of that bird being carved in stone at 
Uie south-east comer of 'I'niro Church, it seems probable, that 
some of them contributed towards the charges of that budding. 
On the font are some rudely sculptured figures, in relief, of the 
crocodile, and fomc other animal, lliis Vicarage was formerly 
appendant to St. Austcl Manor, as parcel uf the Duchy of Corn¬ 
wall; but the Crown having successively piescutcd, and the Duke 
being unable to prove a presentation, the ^ft is now considered os 
belonging to the King. 

TTic oxiginal chaitcr for holding a weekly market here was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, who directed that the tolls should 
be applied to the relief and maintenance of the poor: they are 
now set at about 1301. a yqar. The charter is said to have 
been afterwards conhrmed by Oliver Cromwell, as a rewaid for 
the gallantry displayed by one of his partisans, named May, who 
had a seat near the town. An annual market is also Kept here 
on Holy Thursday, which, from the concourse of people attend¬ 
ing it, and other ciscumstances, teacmblcs a large fair, ‘i'ho 
inhabi^nts are chiefiy employed in the pilchard hsbciy, in mi¬ 
ning, and in a smalt mami&ctoiy of coarse woollens, llio prin*« 

D d 4 ' ^ripul 

* ThU hs»ht9B cttgnv«d la Bdjrlase’s «ad in ihe Additions to 

*Camd«, but aaie aecunivly ia Gough's Sepukhxat Moaumenu, Vol, lil. 
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cipal religious secti are Calvmkts^ Arminians, and Quakeis, who 
have cacli a dibnnct meeting-house. The population of St, Atis- 
tol, ns rctur under the late act, amounts to 0888; of these 
199^ ma 'id 187df females: the houses are 707- 
At tho west d of the town are the only Blowing-Houses in 
Coinwall. These arc three in number, and very spacious. In 
two of them cylindets arc employed instead of bellows; and tins 
mode of fluxing the ore is considered by tho workmen as far pre¬ 
ferable to the other. The old smelting-houses are supplied with 
coals, and ate reyciboratory; but in these blowing-houses the flic 
is made of charcoal, and igmtcd by air impelled thiough tubes by 
the cjlmdcrs. 

The size of tlio Fauns in this parish is in general small; none of 
them exceed 1501. {ler annum. Ihe ground near the town is 
chiefly let in separate fields, which are rented at a very high rate, 
varying from 31. to 51 an acre. Irom the increase of inhabitants, 
the value of the land has been doubled withm the last ten years, 
'I'he gicat tithes are the inheritance of Lord Camciford and Mr. 
Tiemayiie; they arc rented by Mr. Charles Rashleigh: the usual 
composition is 6s. an acre for wheat, and 4s, for oats. The small 
tythes belong to the vicar, who has always been content with the 
smonable sum of ninepcnce in the pound. The value of a lease 
for three lives is here estimated at sixteen years gross rent. Tlte 
average duration of these kind of leases m Cornwall is about forty, 
or forty-five years. 

A little to the noith of this town n a place called Mcnacuddle^ 
the property of Mr. Chailcs Rashleigh, who has here made 
a laroc plantation on a coarse hill, though not without a very 
considciable degiee of persevering exertion. Before his attempts 
were successful, he had tried almost every size and species of 
tier, and great fiort of the ground was sown with acorns, beech- 
mast, and the seeds of ash and sycamore; but the grass proved 
too strong for the Seedling plants, and the expence of consent 
weeding was too considerable to be pursued* The bleak north 
winds, to which the plantation is much expo^, were also conri- 
deiaUu agents iu retarding its growth; and it mi^t possibly 

have 
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have never reached maturity, hut for the pine-aster fir, which 
has been found sufficiently hardy to roust the viost cutting 
blasts. By planting this fir in the highest and most exposed 
places, the more tendojt trees were protected till they had obtained 
strength to counteract the disadvantage of situation. The pine- 
aster grows taster than any other fir; yet, from the experiments 
here made, it seems necessaiy that it should be once or twice 
transplanted when very youngs previous to its being placed out 
for standing. This fir was intermixed with forest trees all over 
the hill; and, from the strong blasts to which the plantation is 
exposed, was placed very thick. In thinning the wood, when 
too closc/great caution was observed, the boughs only of the 
trees intended to be removed, being taken off the first season, it 
having been found much more beneficial to leave the boles 
standing for two, or even three years longer. In the middle of 
this plantation is an hermitage, built with unwrbugbt elms: near 
it are two ponds, replenished with gold and silver fish; and in 
a sequestered spot, on the skirts of the wood, is tlie small 
building incloung the holy well mentioned in the account of 
Trewardreth. ^ . 

About two miles south^west of St. Austel is Polgooth, par¬ 
ticularly distinguished by its extensive and rich tin mines. The' 
surrounding country appears for many miles .bleak, dcsolatc„. 
and barren; but its bowels contain vast treasures; though, as a 
modern writer has observed, like the shabby mien of a miser, 
its aspect docs not correspond with. its hoards/* The shafts by 
which the. miners descend, and through which the ore is raised 
to the surface, are scattered over a considerable extent of sterile 
ground, whose dreary appearance, and the sallow countenances of 
the miners, concur to excite ideas of gloom,. apprehension, and 
ihelancholy. 

The number of shafts ore not less than fifty, from twenty to 
thirty of which are constantly in use. The descent* into the 

X . ; mine 

* When a strwger i» indaced. to descend, he U previomly accoutred in a 
' fiaDBcl shift and trowsers, a dote cap, iw old hat Co ihcitcr ht» face from 

dcoppingf, 
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mine is by means of ladders, placed almost, perpendicularly; at 
tbe foot of each ladder is a narrow break, or landing-place; 
and at certain intervals, ar^ openings into diderent beds of oro. 
“ I’hc main vein of ore, which is abouf sijc feet thick, runs 
from cast to west, and dips to the north at the rate of about six 
iwt in a fatbom. Towards the east it divides into two branches; 
and there is another that cuts the iormer nearly at a right-angle, 
and consequently runs north and south, dipping to the cast.*'* 
The depth of the engino-^shaft-is ope hundred and twenty-four 
iatboms; and the machine draws up a column of water at each 
stroke, fifty-six fathoms deep, and fifteen inches in diameter. 
“ The ore is disseminated in general through a matrix of capie,-f 
accompanied with a yellow cupreous pyrites, and sometimes a 
ferrugincous ochre. It is of the vitreous kind, but rarely found 
in crystals; the color for the most part is greyish brown. The 
country of the ore is chiefiy a greyish kill^4 

At about fifty or sixty feet below the surface of this mine, 
the water that percolates through the different strata begins to 
form small stiesins, which would soon increase, and overfiotV 
the lower part of the mine,’ if not constantly conveyed away. 

r 

This process is performed by the stupendous steam-engine noticed 
above, which r^scs the water tp the adit-level like the fountain of 
a river. . The quantity of coals requisite to fill the fire-place. he- 
Heath the boilers of this immense machine is sixty bushels; and 

' the 

•if 

droppings, and a thick pair of shoes. A lighted candle is piit into one liand, 
and I spare one suspended to a button of his jacket. Every pait of tJid ordt* 
nary dress ia laid aside, and thefiaimel dress worn close to the skin, in order to 
absorb the profuse perspiration which the cloSentta of the mine, or the labor of 
niounUng the ladders, may occasion.** . 

* Maton*a, Observations on the Western Couatiea* . 'f Ib^. 

' ; f 

i ** The miners arc directed solely by the externa /ccicr.of a metal, and even 
about the aame applicable to that K.atccly tw6 can agree. Ct^e if one of .their 
vague teitna, aomettmes given to |hc crust or cQafii^;0f the ore, sometlmea to. 
an argUJaceoua.aubrtaace, atid sometimes to a ^uaiteose one. They have pretty 
generally determined, however, that caplc must 1» blecki and at Polgootb th^ 
mean a heavy kind of e]uanz, which is perfectly opak^ and contatna tla;^ 
portion lifMatoaT . , , ■ \ 
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the consumption every twenty-four hours is about throe neigh and 
a half, or 144 bushels. The cxponccs of erecting the engine were 
nearly 20,0001. The whole opoiation of the machine may be 
suspended by a slight pressure on a sort of boll attached to a large 
valve. Borlasc mentions tliat in his time the produce of this mine 
was so great, that the propiietors gained 20,0001, annually for sc* 
veral successive 3^ears. 'I'he revenues now obtained from it are 
very great: but it has not always been so pn>ductivo. Once, 
about the year 1754, it stopped working, the receipts having ex¬ 
ceeded the charges only ten pounds in the preceding ten yeanl 
though the cxpendituie duiing that time was 100,0001. 

Mevaoissey is a large, populous village on the western shores 
of St. Austel Bay, whose inhabitants arc allnost wholly supported 
by the pilchard fishery. Some years ago they expcncnced a con¬ 
siderable scarcity, through the fish neglecting to visit the coast for 
several seasons; and the miseries of hunger w^re augmented by a 
putrid fever, which proved fatal to many (lersons. In this distress 
the fishermen employed themselves in procuring limpets, on which 
they entirely su^'sisted, though previously this kind of food had 
been regarded with contempt. When the pilchards re-visited the 
bay, a great quantity was taken; and the opening of the vaults, 
or salt-cellars, immediately checked the fever, so that in a few 
days the inhabitants were completely recovered. The tythe of fish 
taken here in 17fi9 amounted to 4851. Is. 8d. 

Mear Mevagissey is Ueligan, the lesidcnce of the Rev. Ileniy 
Hawkins Tremayne: tlic grounds aie extremely fine, and parts 
of the contiguous scenery very beautiful, 'fhis ikmily is, we be¬ 
lieve, descended from the ]\Iains noticed in the account of St, 
Austel Church. 


GRAMPOUND 

Is a decayed borough and maikct-town, situated in the parishes 
of Cn*ed and St. Probus, which arc separated from eacli otlicr 
by the river F41; so that the* easiern part of this borough ism 
the former parish, and the western in the latter. Botlasc 

imagines 
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imagines it to ha\c been tiic Vohba of Ptolemy, but only sup* 
ports Jus coujectuie by a reference to the custom of the ancients 
iu building their cities at some distance fiom the mouths of na- 
\ig<ible ii\eis, and by supposing that the C icck Historian com* 
inenced his list of Danmomum cities with the one furthest to the 
West No conclusion can bo founded on this eiidcnce; but it 
seems highly unlikely that Grampound should have been the 
site of tlie ancient station, as neither coins nor antiquities have 
e\er been discovered hare* We belie\e that its oiigin, if it 
could be clearly traced, would be found posterior to that of 
Creed. 

The name of this town is supposed to be a corruption of 
Gtand Po«t, (Great Bndge;) but this is evidently absuid, if 
applied to the present structure; and even in Carew’s tune, was 
obscived to be siae re. The principal street is situated on 
the declivi^ of a hill, at whose base the river winds through a 
fertile but narrow valley. The church is about halt a mile from 
the town, in the parish of Creed; but the inhabitants have a small 
chapel of ease near the middie of the boiougb. The number of 
bouses is about eighty. 

The privilege of holding a maikct was granted to this town by 
John of Eltham, Earl of Cornwall, and brother to Edward the 
Third, who, after the death of John, confirmed the £rsfc ch^rter^ 
and made the town aboiough; but no representatives were rc* 
torned to l*arlianicnt tUl the rcigu of Kdwatd the Sixth. Jfha 
Coipoiatiou consists of ahhi>or, eight Magistrates, a Rccor^r, 
and Tuwn-Clerk. The membeis aic elected by the magiatiatw*, 
and all the inhabitants pajung ftcot and lot; the whol4 number oX 
voters is not more than twcnty*£ve* The tjjdior is "Jield pf thd 
pueby of Cornwall, by the Corporation, tot a small fe^fhifU rent. 
In the mums made under the late the inhahitaota of ^ pa^ 
lisb amounted to *^35. 

TutwiTWA^} thescatnf$lTCbnst6yte(ljwltf)|| kaitvalfed 
Iwtween Grampound am? Prtibus. ppd 

stands on a high spot of grounds ^ 

tensive views to the north and east, 


Piiosus, 
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Probus, situated about three miles vvo^^t of Grampound, is a 
small village, where a collegiate church for secular canons was 
established before the Conquest, The manor appears to have 
been granted to the,canons by Edwfei’d ^e, Confessor; it was 
afterwards attached to the tishopric of Exe|^; and at the period 
of the Dissolution liad five prebendaries. 'The -tower of Probus 
church is extremely elegant, and generally esteemed the first 
architectural ornament in Cornwall:- and whether its form and 
proportions are contemplated at a distance, or its individual 
members inspected nwe clbsely, we are inclined to admit its 
pre-eminence. The character and architecture of the church, 
however, do not coiTCspond with'tho tower, which rises to a 
great height, and scorns more elegant and beautifvil from being 
contrasted with the thatched and tnud-walkd cottages that sur¬ 
round it, and the insipid and un-ot^tnehied hills and vales wdudi 
succeed each other with a mdOotonOus sameness iti iut vicinity, 
llie Church stands on the brOw qf. a hilii having the tower at¬ 
tached to its west end. Tlie tower is wholly built of granite, 
and toVoTcd with lichens, which, from the nature of the 


stone, 0i‘ .its'posed siturtti<m, tlirivc with wonderful 

vigor. , Tt* hMght to die battleiwentiis' 3.p8 feet. Each angle is 
sustained by a double butfa'ss, in siA; as i!»cy usccml, 

and ornamented at each stage by a fdjiaftid pinnnclc. Tlic top of 
tlio tower is cmhellishcd with embrasures,, and no less than 
^ forty pinnacle, disposed In; eight clusters. The plkith, cornices, 
and Ujpper sto^v arc dccoraied, With a variety of sculp¬ 
tures, consistiiig of "small. figures, foliage, flour de li^, animals, 
and 'Other objects. On the north find south .sides are three. 

. taWnfvek inches. In tlie■ sou^U,wall, towards the cast end of’ 
difinccU are several stones omaYnehted with dill'erenl figures, 
and implements, that were pri)bah!y d('k!gnc<l tis oiabtomatkal 
hllustons to the trades of the iicrsons concerned in erecting (he 
towtr,' which, sHy$ Carow, within co.mpab'-o of our remem- 
.bmuce, was budded by the wcU-ilisposcd inhabitants.'* The 
chvorch, which is nctit and commodious, consists of two long aisles, 
ahd a short one. Here Is a largq rnaiblc monument to the 

3 memory 
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memory of ITiomas Hawkins, Esq, of Trewitlian. It represents a 
female ii^uro reclining on an urn of variegated marble, and hold* 
iniv a medallion in her left hand, 

TREGONY 

Is nn ancient town, situated on the river F5.1, and was probably 
the fii'st settlement on this branch of the harbour. Its situation 
and name correspond with the Itinerary of Richard; and there 
seems good reason to believe that it was the Rotnan Caiio^ as the 
harbour was named Ceiiius, Some small traces of Roman work¬ 
manship may still be found, but the more prominent characteris¬ 
tics of a military station arc obliterated. The old town was seated 
on tlie low ground at the bottom of the hill on which the present 
one was built; but even this exhibits strong symptoms of depopu¬ 
lation, as many of the houses are in ruins. 

Tregony occurs in the Domesday Book among the lands held 
by the Earl of Mortaigiio, but very early it came into the posses¬ 
sion of the ancient family of the Pomeroys, who appear to have 
obtained many manoi*s in this county by the marriage of Joel de 
Pomeroy with an illegitimate daughter of Henry the Fii'st. In 
this family it appears to have continued till about the reign of 
Charles the First, when, either by descent or purchase, tlie chief 
port became the property of the Boscaiocns, one of whom, the pre¬ 
sent Viscount Falmouth, transferred his right about fifteeii^'oars 
since to Sir Francis Basset, now Lord dc Dunstanville, who in re¬ 
turn withdrew his opposition to Lord Falmouth's interest at Truro, 
and afterwards disposed of the whole property at Tregony to Ri¬ 
chard Barwcll, Es(|. of Stunsted Park, in Sussex. Sir Christo¬ 
pher Hawkins likewise possesses considerable property in thia 
borough, and at the last election the members wero returned on 
Lis interest. 

This town was formerly a place of some consequence, but fell 
to decay when Truro began to flourish, and attract its trade and 
population. When the market was established is unknown; bdt 
Its Lord, Henry dc Pomeroy, so early as the reign of Edward. 

' the 
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the First, certified his rit;ht to n mnihet, fair, and other privileges, 
by the charter granted in the ninclccnth of James tlie it 
appears to have been anciently governed by a Portreve, or Mayor. 
Jt was then incorpouitcd under a Mayor and eight Hurgosscs. 
The right of election is in all the housohohlers tiiat boil a pot, but 
the number of void's has of late been decreasing, and is now 
about one hundn'd. I'he houses aic chiefly dispc'&cd in one long 
street. Of the castle mentioned by lieland, and belonging to tlie 
Pomeroy**, scarcely any thing remain*'. 

TunwARTiinviCK, the seat of Fi'uiris Gregor, F.sq. repre¬ 
sentative for the county, is on the opposit* bank of the F.il. The 
house is charmingly seated on an elevated piece of ground, which 
abounds with fine groves, and commands several rich prospects, 
inteiesting from their vura»ly of <;utline, nn<l picturesque, from 
the diversify of wood, lawn, ami water, which enter into their 
composition. 

About two miles south-west of Tregony is Ulmx Linthoene, 
a village seated on the banks of the i al, and rendered interesting 
to llie Chiistiao, Philosopher, and Antiquary, from having now 
been the residence of the Reverend John Whitaker'* for nearly 
thirty 3 ears. Here, *-ccludod from the tumultuous revels and 
oppressive cares of tlie fashionable ami bi-sy world, has this acute 
critic and able Li'tonau pursued his htcraiy studios; ami while 
the interests of k*tters and of truth have been n(»bly enforced by 
his public labors, the practice of every virtue that ran adorn dj>- 
inestic life, has been c'qually advanced by Ins private conduct. 

Tiirootunan House, iho sent of I-ord \'iscoiint Folnimith, 
stands on a rising giound near the Ful, over which liver, and the 
adjacent harbour of Falmouth, it commands several fine views; 
the p^'o^ects on the land sjde are extensive. I’hc lawn, the 

plantations, 

« 

* A eritical invetUgsitoo of lotfus pirts of the Romvn and Eccletiastical 
HiHory of thu County, with a vancty of novel and intcre&hiig particulars on 
subjects nay be shortly oxp^ed from the pen of thia gunileman: the 
wotk is now ^eady for the press, and will ^ aixiitied, Tlie ancient ^cooomy 

our Churches exemplified lu the ancient Cathedral of Cornwall/* 
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plantations, and the pleasure grounds, arc modern. ThrongH the 
timber and coppice woods in the patk, a pleasant ride of several ■ 
miles liHs been tbrmcd on the banks of the river. 


TRURO, 


Though of no very remote antiquity^ may now be denomina¬ 
ted the metropolis of Cornwall, Its central situation with respect 
to the commerce and chief products of the county, its improved 
and improving state, the regularity and handsome appearance of 
its buildings, its advanced population, and the similarity of iU 
local rcgitlations to those of our principal cities, equally contri¬ 
bute to justify its title to pre-eminence. 

Truro is situated in a vale, at the conflux of the two small ri¬ 
vers Kenwyu and St. Allen, which direct their streams on each 
side of the town, and at the bottom unite with a branch of Fal¬ 
mouth harbour: at every spring tide they form a £ne lake, or body 
of Walter, two miles in length, and of sufficient depth to be navi¬ 
gable for vessels of one hundred tons., This advantage of situa¬ 
tion has doubtless been a principal cause of its rapid progress; 
and it may not be uninteresting to review a few of the particulars 
connected with the diffevent stages of its improvement. 

“ Thcr is a castillc/Vsays Lelund, “ a quarter of a mile by 
west out of I'ruro longing to the Erics of Cornwallc, now dene 
down, llic bile thereof is now used fora shoting and pkyiug 
place, out of the town, of Truro." This ci^tlc is not mentioned' 
in the Domesday Book, and was therefore erected after the Con¬ 
quest, and most probably l^* some of the Norman Earls of Corn¬ 
wall, as a kind of rural palace, smaller and suborditmm tc^ their 

< 

grand residences at Launceston, Trematoi^ and Hestormd. , From 
this castle th*c town appears to have derived its origin; fon-Where- 
ever uii ancient ICtirl's house was situated, nnd however Email its 
extent, or occusioiial its use, it naturally lattracfod the traders of 
the county, awl became for a;Eetis<>n the little cehtrcHo which the 
venders of merehandiae dircctecl attention, and nwr' which 
they would chose. iHetr residency: ' 
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I’ho castle stood on an eminence on tlie more \<'csterly side of 
the two currents; but its otdy remains are tlic name, a- waste area, 
and the artificial mounter Keep, the earth of* which is daily de¬ 
creasing by being applied to other purposes. On this it is pro- 
hiiblc the main tower was situated; but its smaller wards must 
have occupied the natural ground. . From the increase of build¬ 
ings since the time of Leland, its site is now included within the 
town, and united with St, Pancras Street. It commands the wholo 
place, with some pleasant views of the adjacent country, and par- 
ticularly of (lie arm or branch of the Imibour. 

The original and primitive parts of iho town would, on this 
scheme, be its westerly sides, as being nearest to the castle; 
and we accordingly find tliat the most ancient building of which 
there is any account, the White Friar’s House, stood on the 
west. “ 'Fhc creke of Truro,says Lcdand, “ afore the very 
town, is devided into two parts, and cchc of them has a brook 
cummiiig down, and a bridge, and this town of Truro, bytwixt 
them both. The White frarn hovse was on the west area in 
Kenwyn Streat.'’ From ibis current it extended, as it enlarged, 
easterly; and the peninsulatcd ground between the currents was 
formed into a parish of itself, including a district taken out of 
Kenwyn parish, on which side a church was erected. Tlie 
town ju'obably, at first, consisted only of the strjLct running 
from the foot of tho hill, on a part of which the castle stood, 
and extending backwards, with its yards and gardens, to the 
western cunofit, and this part of crourse adopted the ‘preximts 
appellation of the Castle, and was culled with it, Trc-vc-icu; 
Tre-urca, or Treru; Tre-uro, or Truro; the House or Castle upon 
the Uro-t or (Jrtt; the same denomination of a river with tlmt of 
thc Fiere in Hertfordshire, the Fcrtt-l^miuni of the Itineraries, 
the t/ro-lanium of Ptolemy, and with that of the Eure in York¬ 
shire, the i^Awr-acum and the ,of the Geography and 

the Itineraries, 

iTiough the town, as we have emanated from the castle, 
yet it was so nearly coeval with it, fnat it'is noticed as, existing 
avitbtb a century after the’Coxiqu^tv *' Tniro, Tvuru, or 
Jf, Ep . Trivereu/^ 
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Tmereu,*' says ithat best i^rbsilgafor. of, our con&titntional anti¬ 
quity, because the most foUnd^W ovtdenco of records, Dr. 
Brady^ “ was some time in the ^session of flichard de Lucy, 
n pereoh of great-note In the reigha of; Stejihcn, and Henry tlie 
Second.^' This Richard actually resided at’ the castle, as be is 
styled in an instrument of ^Heftry tiie Second's, “ Uicharde dc 
Lucy (/e Ttivereu;’ and hU encouraged the growing town, by 

' * ' iV \ * * 

' granting it a charter of iucoi|tofation > and even proceeded 
. to allow ,il that highest privilege of a borough, an exemption 
from toll; nor was thk confined to the borough itself, it extended 
beyond it; it was comme^rUt® with the whole county; and 
Richard must .therefore have acted with a power not merely of 
the Lord of the borough, but of the Earl of the county, as no one 
poMcssing less power could have'granted such an ample clause of 
. exemption. The proof of all this was in tlie original charter of 
this town, which,, though not now in existence, is so particularly 
^ Inferred to in a succeeding charter, that no doubt of the facts cau 
be entertained. 

This town was in all probability incorporated between 1130 
and 1140, as in ibc latter year, Lucy resigned the possessions 
of the earldom to Reginald de.Fitaroy, the illegitimate son of 
' Henry the First, who confirmed Lucy's charter, as Henry the 

'4 ' *■ * 

Second wnfirmed Reginnld’s 5 ^ all were rc-confirmct| by 
Edward tbe First, in the thiriectith of his reign. But in all 
these chartm thereis no intimatioU of that grand privilege that 
Tfutp certainly possessed, and which is thus refe^ed to in the 
last visitation of tbe county, (FleraM's Office.) We find that 
the ftf^yor of, IVuro hath always and stdl is, Ma^/or of 
Falmouth, as by,an ancient grant now in the custody of the 
Mayor and Burgesses doth ajqwar.'' . 'tlie superiority of Truro 
over all the harbour of Faluiouti),'|Q berc attested by a record of 
' * 16221 and an ancient grant now “ iii^ the custody," &c, ap¬ 
pealed to by the; .record;Tiiwjlistipguishing privilege had been 
ceded to TrnrO ly a grant of* a particular nature; but, from ihc 
manner- tbe visitation ndors to il, the grant must have been so 
/ • 3 early 
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to line bec^i vithoMt vitiate, ami 1 ^as piobably, llicic'* 
loi tbooi (1 c -same djri? is Iti wiimM s ami Lti<*>s rbaitoit.; but 

tlir hvl in all likcir lod been li iii>fei«»d liom nnutbet 

' « 

lowi, a») > po^ ib!j /fom Ti(<,^ofiy, j« that (\as the fiist tonii on 
to< iin ot 4hc Iniboiu, 

Ibt <IuM 4 *>t tnmd b> flu ibctb, stale's, that the Mayor 
‘ IS, ^ind ») V iooj Iiceu leputul to K Majoi ol Falmouth;'* but 
fill*. ^ not m w t!t( fut 'Jbe ni,hts ol 1 »uio bem^ contested by 
lilt nb H*. 1 , ot I ehi nut’s and i(i | iiMlefics \ioUted, the 
Mivtr md ( oipoialioii, on llio J^t of Im s 170^), piocccJcd to 
In It' 11 , b^ puambufatii »• ibo boiough, and in- 
^ s dll \ •> Doumis all tiic tount]> ao fai as the Black 
Hoc* 11 im im ath ()1 i dmouth haibour. 'Ihe c nne \%asaftcr- 
a ti I tji I, ind decided in livoi ot the inbnbUants of Falmoutls 
\\b ) I in ti |o> tlic adeanta^es connerUd \wth the junsdiclion of 
thui oi II p > t, ih foimetl) bilonged to Tiuro. 

'In’* f ti 1 iHiit'd in ihc three penshes of St. Mary, St. 
rUiiMit d K(M \ji\ the funiei oceipjinv? its cential paits, 
ina jo t) «t tl r two btUi its lastein and eusteru ’•ides, 
'Ibt < Ium'i, o h Mai>\ but we pprbe'nd 
deduat tl t) 't. I'liiiaH, is a s|aeious iabnc, of tint elegant 
kind of lulititnu uhicli flouiislicd in 1 >t;lind about tLe 
reign ot Iltniy the''cvtuth. It consists of t*\o 4isIf«,of equal 
sj/c, and n ilici oni», and 1ms a modem steeple, of very 
jnbttimonioi* piopoitions, and by means correspondent wrt/i 
the body ot ehuicb, the soulb mslc of which is veiy similar in 
its arcluttctuie to that at Launceston. 

In the windows are several fiagments of painted glass; and 
in one* of them, on the south Mete, is the date i518« the }ear 

£ c 2 when 


fS, s,"» 

# gt is « gearnl nuUifk with tli» their elmrch snd 

PtobUs tower ought to Ik. united, as the) wetum l^ttri assimilate than the new 
fteeple of Truro does w ith the n!d church * the latter being ilegantf) light m alj 
its parts, while the former is loiinal, and wholly devoid both of i)V!netry and 
beauty. 
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when the church was erected. On the north side of the chancel 
is a monument with the following inscription: 

/ 

To the pious and well-deserved memory of Owi-.'^Fitz Pen* *• '* Phippe" who 
travelled over many parts of the world* and on the 2^th of March, 1620, was 
taken by the Turks, and made acaptive in Argier. He projected sundry plots 
for his libeity. and on the 17th of June, 1627, with toother chrlsiiao captives. 
Dutch and French, (persuaded, by his counsel and courage,) he began a cruel 
light with 65 Turks in their own ship, which lasted 3 hours, in which 5 of 
his companions were slain, yet God made him conquer, and so he brought the 
(>hlp into Cartagena, being of 4OO tons and 22 ord*^. The King sent for him to 
Madrid to see him; he was o 0 ered a Captain’s place, and the King’s favour, 
if he would turn papist, which he refused. He sold all for 6000I. icturncd in- 
to England, and died at Lanoran, 17th March, 1636. 

Mcleombe in Dorset was his place of bitlh, 

Age 54, and here lies Earth in Earth. 

George Fits Fen^' Phippen>-<-Ipsius frater et hujas Ecclcsix Rector. 


Another very large marble monument in this structure com¬ 
memorates John Robarts, Esq, of Truro, who died March, 
aged 70 , or thereabouts.'* This is decorated with several 6- 
gurcs, and has been lately repaired* by the orders of Miss Hunt, 
a descendant from the llobarts^, afterwards created Lord Radnors, 
a family now extiftet. 

Truro, as we have before mentioned, is one of the original 
coinage towns; and here only, and at Penzance, with the cxcep-^ 
tiou of a few times at Hclston, for the' convenience of tlie mer¬ 
chants, have the coinages of late years taken place. , Most of 
the tin is coined here, and more is exported hence than from 
any other port in the county. The blocks lie in heaps about 

the 


* On this oecMton the following singular 3111 was delivfircd by die. Mason. 

*• To putting one bew foot to Mr. John Robarts, aiending the other,, putting 
seven new buttons tp his coat, and a new itfing to his breeches kne«. To two 
new feet to his wife-PhiUipr, mending Wr^es, tod putting a nosegay in her 
hand. To two nsvi tod a ww n<|te to the captoint To. hands 

and mending the nose of hit wife, repalripghcr eyes, and putting a new cuff 
to her gown. To making and fixing two hew wings on Time’s shoulders, and 
making a ujew gti^ the of hh.seyibh, i»d put^ a neV 

/blade to '■ "J: 6""^ -J' ; 
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the streets, and ai‘e left entirely unguarded, as their great weight 

% 

renders it difficult to remove them without immediate detection. 
Here is a Coinage Halt; and Hals, in his Parochial History^ 
nientions the town possessing one so early as the rei^ of -King 
Jolin. I'hcre is also a manufactory for converting block-tin into 
bars and ingots: the weight of the forjner is fram eight ounces 
to one pound; that of the latter, from sixty to seventy pounds 
each. .Tlicbars are exported to the Mediterranean and Baltic; 
the ingots arc sent to the Kast-lndies. Considerable quantities 
of copper ore are exported from this town to AVales. In addi¬ 
tion to the dificrent branches of trade connected with the mines,- 
a new source of business was established here, about ten ycai-s 
ago, by sonie tradesmen of the town. This is a manufactory for 
carpets, which is now. carried ou with considerable success. Over 
the Town-IIall and, Market-Place is this insCripEk>n: 

T:B; Jkxkin Daniel, Maso^. 

Who s<eks to h)id eternal treasure, 
liuasC use no guile ift weight or measure.->1615.. 


The improvements made in Trurp of late years have been very 
considerable, and particularly since the lighting and paving act 
Was passed at Midsummer, 17<)4. The principal stR'ct was for¬ 
merly very narrow, and disfigured by. a row of houses stretclnng 
along the middle from thd Coinage-Hall to the Market-Place. 
These have been rcrao>’ed, and a spacious opening formed, from 
which a new street is now building, diverging ftx)m the other at 
right angles; through this proceeds the road to Falmouth. The 


charges of paving, &c. ore defrayed by a small assessment on 
each house. Among other objects wtuch, diversify the town, 
and reflect credit on inhabitants^ and .the.gentieinen of Corn¬ 
wall, is a Literary Society and Couhty-fcibrary, established here 


in the year 171)2. llus was originally instituted, and is still 
patronized and supported,, by .jt|hQ iCprcjsh nobility and gentry, 
A Theatre and A&hcmbly»ll^om bi^v^jalsio-been'erected In that 
.part of the town called the..H%K Cross; and on tho 1.2th of Au¬ 
gust, 1799 , a Couuty-Iltfc^a^ opened in Kenwyn Parish, 
i . .." ‘EeS ■ under 
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under the patronage of the Prince of Wales. The expcnces aie 
defrayed by subscription; the regulations for the inanagement of 
the sick, and for an active superintendence over the persons em¬ 
ployed to Attend them, are conceived with nluch judgnicnt. The 
Infirmary is a new and spacious stone building. 

The government of Truro is vested in a Mayor, four Alder¬ 
men, and twenty Capital Burgesses. Tho right of returning 
members is in these twenty-five persons only; though the number 
of inhabitants iti the three parishes, as ascertained under the 
Jatc act, is 4542. The houses were enumerated at 775. The 
interest of the borough, since the exchange of Tregony with 
Lord de Dunstanvilic, has been wholly possessed by Lord Fal¬ 
mouth. On the election of a Mayor, the town-mace, by the 
custom of the borough, must be delivered to the Lord of the 
Manor, who retains it till he is paid sixpence for every house as 
an acknowledgment. 

About one mile from Truro, on the road to Falmouih, is a 
large smclting-housc for tin, called Calinnick, It consists of ten 
reverberatory furnaces, six feet in height, ami about twelve 
feet in length, each, Culm-coal is used as the flux, in the 
proportion of about one eighth to the ore., of whicli nearly fioO 
cwt. is smelted within six hours, and yields about 350 cwc. of 
tin.” 

The Carnok Stream Worka are situated near an arm of R*!- 
mouth Harbour, called Bestorguet Creek, into which flows a num¬ 
ber of rivulets from the hills eastward of Redruth. They occupy 
a portion of ground nearly ono mile in length, and 3U0 yards 
broad, and are by far the most rich and extensive of any stream- 
works in the county. The pebbles from which the metal is ex¬ 
tracted, arc embedded in a marl, mixed, like that at Poth, 
with sand uml marine shells: indeed* the whole ^ace now occu¬ 
pied by the stt'eam-worfcs, appears to have been gained from tho 
sea; the mud aud. other matter washed down by tlie streams, 
having raised E' sort of embankment* which, by its continual 
^tension, ami some assiBlanee from, art, has gradually.contracted 
the bgund^es ^ iha ride;. .The . bed of tlu-pcbbles is abuHt 
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tiiivty-six fvct below the surface of the ground; its thicKness is 
from four to six feet. Immediately on the bed of tin several 
suigs-honis have bccji found, one of wlucli measured three feet 
from the root to the point Skulls and other bones have like¬ 
wise been discovered here; and what, renders it apparent that 
these works were known at a veiy early period, a wooden shovel, 
and various picks made of deers' horn,, have also been found 
here. The present works commenced in* 1785, and have already 
been attended with a profit of 30,0001. JMinute particles of 
gold are frequcnlly observed among the tin-grains. A little above 
Carnon-Streara an Adit commences, which has been drove to the 
western part of North Downs, a distance of nearly ten miles. 
This, by its various branches, drains the mines named Chace- 
\Yater, North Downs, Huel Unity, Hucl Garland, IJucl Pink', 
Uucl Jewell,-Huel Hope, Hucl Daniel, Poldicc, Hud Virgin* 
the United Mines, &c. The water that issues from the adit’drives 
the wheel in Camon-Wofks, and is likewise directed to other use¬ 
ful purposes. 

On a branch of Falmouth Harbour, near Mepal Passage, in the 
year 1747, such vast numbers of Roman brass coins were disco¬ 
vered, that their weight nraounted to twenty pounds. About 
3000 of this parcel were examined by Dr. liorlase, who found 
them, “ all from Galienus, wlio began his leign in the year 353, 
to Carinus, who, witli Cams and Nutuerian, reigned' about two 
years; i, e, from 282 to 284.'^ ' 

Cakclew, the scat of Sir William Lemon, Bart, is pleasantly- 
seated on a gentle eminence, rising from the valley through which 
the Carnon-Streaut Works are ctmducted. The house is aNueat, 
uniform, modern building, :of the Ionic order, faced with granite, 
having a regular > portico. is connected witii tyings 

by two uniibrm colonnades, WrlMm inherits this estate from 


his grandfather, and b^s inadd v^ry conridcruble improvements 
in the gt'Ounds by vaiious'these become peculiarly 
beautiful and interesting .froin te.^htrested sccneiy of the wide 

S V 4 ’ V , ‘ 

and open moots in this |«irc of the cbuiify, lles^ arc a few good 


• V M 


paintings, 
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pnintings, and the house is fitted up with much taste and conve¬ 
nience. 

St. GLiTVtAS, so named from an Irish Saint, is a small village, 
situated near the upper end of a hranch of*^ Falmouth Harbour, 
opposite Penryn: though now of little importance, it appears to 
have had an endowed church or chapel before the Conquest, and 
is rated in the Domesday Book. The Churdi is a spacious and 
handsome building, rendered interfesting from its woody accompa¬ 
niments; and the beauty of the grounds and scenery which attach 
to the annexed vicarage; will amply repay the ailinivcr of the pic¬ 
turesque for deviating from the common road to observe them. 
Among the monuments in the church are some belonging to the 
Pendarvis family; and some inscriptions commemorative of cliari- 

V 

table donations. About half a mile north of this churcli is a l^rn, 
which occupies the site of a mansion, wherein, tradition affirms, 
ivas acted the cruel tragedy that furnished Lillo with a plot for 
one of his plays. This was denominated the Penryn Tragedy; but 
the title has since been changed byColman to Fatal Ciuiosity. 
The inhabitants of this parish, not included in Penryn, returned 
under the late act, were 28 t males, and 340 females. The houses 
were enumerated at <16'* 


. . tENRYN 

Is a large town, pleasantly situated on the declivity of a hill,* 
bn the opposite side of the water to St. Gluvias, in which parish it 

is 

* Some of our antiquaries have conunded that this town occupies the site of 
a wood, whioh is mentioned in a Cornish M. S. play of the Creation, where 

• • f 

the, foilowiog passage alloctes particularly to this- place and neighbourhood: 

** Bles^U,* of the Father on you; you'thalt have your reward; your wages is 
pi<’parcd together with all,the fields of ^kelland, and the wood of Fenryn en¬ 
tirely, the Island, ^nd Afwetfick, Trcgember, and Kegyllack.*' Mr. Tonkin, 
possessed with this idea, etates;. ihstVnany ancient trees were grovring in the 
streets** in his lime. But it seems moic> probable, that the wood tna:t\oried in 
the M. S. was coiitiguous to the town, instead of in it. The manuscript is ptes 
served in the Bodlto library at Oxford, " v 
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is wholly included. It was formerly dignified with a* ctllegiatd 
cliurch, founded, says Brbwne Willis, by Walter Ilronscombc* 
Bishop of Exeter, for^a dean and twelve prebends. Some of the 
ruins of the college, which, according to LeUiud, was castellated, 
and had three strong towers, were lately to be seen, but arc noW 
hidden by modern buildings. The manor belonged to the See of 
Exeter, and was probably made a borough by one of the bishops 
in the thirtieth of Edward the Fii*st. Thomas Hutton, who Was 
second successor to Walter in the bisho])ric, challenged the right 
of holding a market and a fair at l*Unvyn, in us full a manner as 
had been enjoyed by his predecessors. 

The Alarket-Houbc and Town-Hall stands near the middle of 


tlic principal street, from Which some others diverge at light 
angles. Several small streams issue from the eminences west of 
the town, aiid Supply its inhabitants with water; one of them 
flowing with rapidity over some large masses of stone, forms a 
singular cascade, and, with its accompaniments of mill-wheels and 
cottages, presents a scehe exceedingly picturesque. 'I he towu 
was first incorporated in the eighteenth of James the First, and 
its government vested in a Mayor, eight Aldermen, twelve Cotn- 
tnou-Councilmcn, a Recorder, and inicrior officers. The right of 
election is‘ in the Mayor, Aldermen, and all the inhabitants pay¬ 
ing scot and lot. Ihe nUinbe/ of voters arc about 140. Ihc 
population of this town, as returned Under the late aCt, is 2324; 
the number of bouses 3G5. , 

Sr. Huoock, between Penryn and Falmouth, is a vicarage, 


which, in Wolsey's Inquhilion, tkjcQiv J521, is valued in con¬ 
junction with St. dlurias; and before- that time it appears both. 


cliurches were con^olitfoicd by thfe^Bishop of Exeter. In Budock 
^thurch, against the south. i^U, are monuments to the cele- ■ 
brated family of the KiUegrews; ** the Barton (Manor) of Arwe- 


nick, their chief seat in former ages,” being within this pariah^ till 
Falmouth Parish was taken out’pf^n^thcyw Tlicnum- 

ber of inimbitanu are 779rThat.!®f JiVus6s 128. ■ , ■ 
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Within fess than forty years of the *}lcstoraiionf saj's an 
author more popular than respectable, and only popular where 
other writers arc wanting, “ there was not so much as one house 
where that flourishing town .now stands/** But this is nut true. 
The town, indeed, is not mentioned by Comtlen, even in his edi¬ 
tion of lG07; though he notices the harbour very particularly; 
and ucuially names Benryn, St. Maw's Castle, Peadonnis Castle, 
and even Aiwinnick, now at the. end of the town. f It had begun, 
however, behjio the date of this edition, and much more than 
forty years oif the Ucstoratiou." Before the year 16 * 00 , jis ap¬ 
peal’s below, “ a certain person building a little house,' a female 
servant of one Mr.. Pendaris** (Mr. Pcmlarvis of Peiidarvis, 
abniii ten or eleven miles from Falmouth) came and dwelt in it; 
upon which that gentleman.bid her brew a little ale, and cn such 
n day he promised to come with some gentlemen, and help her to 
some money by drinking it up.’’ This promise and that biddance 
show themselves, by their very equality, to have been prior to the 
5-6th .of Edward the Sixth, as in the parliament held between the 
months of January and April, 1552, a law was made for the Jirat 
Hmey requiring ale-houses and tipling-houscs to be licensed.^ 
She observed her master's orders. But, in the mean time, a 
Dutch vessel came into the ^rbour.U TJie crew calling at the 

house 




' ■ • 4 

• Tour ;hroagh Great BiiUin, Vol. 1 . p. 398, £dit. Jlh. f P, 137—138. 

I Cap. XXV. 


1} This is the earliest intimatioQ Uiat occurs of any DuUhnren resorting to 
harbour Bot the J^utek appear to have had a large connection with iu There 
is tbc town of Fishing upon, one side of it, and some houses called Amtcrdam 
on another. And a't Hals; the parochial historian of Cornwall, tells us, ** Jane 
KUlegrcw, widow 0 ^ Sir J6bn KillegreW, Knight, in the Spaaish Wars in the 
latter end of the rei^n EliMbeth, wenc f/om the,house, of the Killegrews at 
Arwinnick, aboard putH ships of the Hansc Towns, driven into Falmouth 
Usiboui by cross winds, Vitff vnerchandiices on account (as was said) of 
Spaniards, and with a numerous party of jfufliarui// . slew the Spanish factors, 
4nd Look av;ay ' c !v|Niauh tnooey. ' . 
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house kept by Mr, Pendarvis's servant, ‘‘ drank out the ale. Mr. 
Pendaris (Pendarvis) came with his friends at the day appointed; 
and calling for some drink, his servant told him, she had none, 
Iler master expostulau*ng with her, she told him what had passed; 
and said, “ Truly, Master, the Fatny come so quick^ I could not 
deny them.'* The country people round about used to call Fal¬ 
mouth Fenny Come QutcA, and to tell this story of the occasion."* 
This story is still told popularly at Falmouth, and considered still 
5 iS the narrative of the town's origin. Even the house itself, which 
was the scene of this transaction, and is marked by it for the 
earliest house in the town, is to this very day shown at the north¬ 
ern end of the whole, and shown under that very appellation of 
Fenny Come Q.uick^ It still remains upon what was actually the 
land of Pendarvis, but now belongs to Lord dc Dunstanville. It 
has a small walled court before it,/am^ with it to the sea; is still 
lhatclicd in one half of its roof, is still an alehouse, and still 
retains a fading remembrance of tbe name, which within mento- 
ry It bore familiarly on its head, that of Fenny Come Quick, It 
stands near the New Quay, opposite to Flushing, and a little on 
the right of the long flight of stone steps, by which we ascend 
from the passage^boat that plies between Flushing and Falmouth; 
having the ,murk of an ancient door, as well as of aii an¬ 
cient window, in the wall by which it turns its back upon the 
land. 

This then was one origin to the town of Falmouth. But it had 
also another. That house lies at some little distance from the cx- 
tremest parts of the town, and to the north of all. Yet another 
house lies at the heart of the town, that was much more tl^c nu¬ 
cleus of the whole; and we must therefore ascertain the position of 
this, with at least ah equal investigation. * 

** Kotwithstanding its present grandetir," Hals tells us con¬ 
cerning the town, “ neither town nor its modem name is of any 
great antiquity, neither being extant a hundred years past/* lliis, 
however, appears an hyperbolical ; error, even on the face of 

Ins 

V »• ^ 

• tHroii'jhCJfe^ SriUitu 
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Ijis own account hereafter; Mr. Hals writing- about the yeat 
37JI5, “ Kor,” as he adds in confirmation of his error, long 
iiucc that time it was known by no other appcllatipu than that of 
Smitiiike; from a smith who lived at "the creek or cove «oa? 
in tfie L'cntfc thereof. And verily 1 liave been told by some age<l 
persons lately living, that they remembered not ’^hoyo free houses 
standing in the place/' In this manner is one hyperbolical error 
confirmed by anotlier; and the' memory of Iiis aged informers 
appears, from ^Ir. Hals himself, to have been strangely inisrcprc- 
sunted by him. Otberwisc, this information is very consistent 
with the tradition recited, and the remains described before. 
\Vhen properly dated, it forms a new link in the cl\ain of history. 
'I'hc little alehouse at the north end of the town> was the first 
house on the site of the town; and the second was the smith's 
house, near the centre of the site. 

** The creek or cove’* on which tliis house stood, is now a 
broad opening into the plane of what is called the Market-Strand; 
and formerly went across the whole plane, across the ground of 
the houses beyond, and* up that narrow valley behind the mar- 
ket'hoiise which is denominated the Moor. On building a brew- 
house in the moor just behind tite market-house, in 1794*, was 
found a hed of bc^ck-smid under the surfi^c of the ground. The 
Market-house itself w{is built originally upon piksy because of 
the unfaithfulness pf the art^iciiil earth below: it was lately re¬ 
built to be enlarged, and being,thus carried beyond the range 
the piles, bt^an to crack in its frame from the subsidence of its 
foundations,-and was actually obliged to be rc-erected in 1792. 
And the whole plane of the market-strand, with the whole silo 
of the houses upon the western side of it, from the looseness of 
the ^arth iutder all, sensibly sh^es .and trembles, on the pos- 
siiig. of ircarrigge the street.'' Oh this creek then was the 
smith’s house, ^vo. the appellation of SwiMiA-c to the vil¬ 
lage. Accordiiigly, on the little knOll 'itbat runs up from the 
inarket-stram! to'die wuth,. and on the loftihand side of the 
street, that begins at it, the iccoud house appears to have been 

prior to (he from, its face turning towards the sea, and 

** * ' 
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its back abutting upon the street. This, amidst the many alter* 
ations which the formation of a street behind it has neccfssarily 
occasioned, still appeap to have been originally the second 
germ of Falmouth, It was built with its buck to the hill, the 
street there being only a lodging of the hill cut down to a level, 
and -the entrance from the street into that house being by a flight 
of steps. The wall of the back has been opened for windows 
since the street was formed behind it. The windows of the 
front, therefore, have been all blocked up, but still shew they 
were once there. The Standard-Inn (now the Hotel) has been 
built directly before it; and. what was once the shelving beach 
in front of the house, is now the back-yard and w'ater-stairs of 
the inn. It a low house, remembered to have been once all 
covered with thatch, aitd still covered in part with thatch very 
thick. This part projects beyond the rest, and was'formerly (in all 
likelihood) the very itself. \\g shall soon find the real 

name to be Smithxcik^ and to be vitiated into Smit/iike only by* an 
abbreviated pronunciation. 

But, so early as I()13, John Killcgrcw formed a grand plan 
of building a whole town at once here. . The town of Truro, 
Laving possession of all the sovereignity of that line expanse of 
waters which is now denominated Falmouth Harbour; ili<' town 
of Peniyn, which had arisen since Tniro^ and had lutteily 
come to share its harbbur with it; apd even llclsbm, a town 
at a considerable distance,* actually cut oft* by nature from any 
immediate use of the harbour; all united to oppose the execu¬ 
tion. Truro was naturally jealous of n town that would have 
many advantages over it; and might, in time, perhaps, wrest 
from it the tri^U of its inclosed Truro- had, perhaps, 

beheld the rise gf'l^aryn, formerly,, with the same eye of jea¬ 
lousy. Blit only to^ns (bat rise at once, can be opposed as 
Falmouth waa;; and Tnii:o probably drew in Penryn, with. Helston, 
to unite with hei* in piev^ting'die ;rise of Falmouth, Tliey 
all petitioned King Janies the First against it. In this petition 
they urged gravely, “ That the erecting of a town at Smitkikr,** 
irhete the to^iKQ.wAs designed to be, erected, bccitusc of the 
■ -'V creek 
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crcck or cove now in the centix; thereof,*' and not where the 
alehouse was, at the end of the town, “ would tend to the ruin 
and impoverishing of the ancient coinage-towns and market- 
towns aforesaid, not far distant from whence; and therefore 
humbly prayed Ae King's Majesty, that the buildings and un¬ 
dertakings of Mr. KiJlcgrew might be inhibited for the future." 
From the language in the close of this petition, Mr. Killegrcw 
seems to have already begun the execution of his plan, and to 
have actually entered upon the erection of his buildings. 'Hioy 
therefore beg, that his ** buildings" may be ** inhibited/hr t/tc/u~ 
ture/’ Aud this gives us the evidpnt origin ©f Falmouth as a 
in the year l6l3; more than “ forty years off the llcsto- 
ration;" more than “ a hundred years" before Hals's writing. 

On the receipt of this petition, the King ordered his privy 
counsellors to recjuirc infonnation upon the point from the 
governor of Pcndciinis Castle. The council wrote, anti the go¬ 
vernor replied, “ That he well approved of Mr. Killcgrew's 
project for building a toKu and emtom-house at SmithikCf as 
being near the mouth of the Fdl harbour, for the quick and 
necessary supply of such ships, whose occasions, or contrary 
winds, brought them in there, without being obliged (as then 
they were) to go two miles up the river to Penryn, or nine 
miles to Truro, in order thereto; or to take in and out their 
cargoes, or ladings, and make entries at the cu$tom-bous6, at 
such a distance, On a full bearing of all parties at the 

council-board, James determined like an honest and judiebus 
man, “ That the erecting of a tovm at Smitkikt, by Mr. Kille- 
grew, could by no means be prejudiciur to the coinage and in¬ 
corporate towns aforesaid, thfey’ standing at such considerable 
distance from it; but especially for that every man might law¬ 
fully do what be would, for the utility and advantage: of his own 
proper goods and lands, mthout the license or approbation even 
of the King, or any contiguous n^ghbaur, who had no public 
or private nuisance thereby done him; how much more cesona- 
Ue was it, therefore, when the owners of such lands converted 
them to such uses as tended not only to his owp, bat the public 

good. 
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good, and advantage of llie King and country togetber.*^'*^ 'Hitis 
encouraged, Mr^- Killegrcw went on with his erections; and lal- 
mouih stiirtcd up a complete town at once. 

It was, however, oy^ a double line of houses, probably as 
being all at Smithike, facing equally to the sea, and to tlw? land, 
running from the smith's house, the custom-liousc, and th« mar¬ 
ket-house, along the verge of the harbour, pushing out iiUo the 
tideway itself, yet looking (like the smith's house and the mavkcl* 
house) only across the harbour. All this low range of ground 
at the foot and side of the steep hill, w'as apparently considered 
then as the beach of the sea, the ma.rkct-rf/vi/id still’ lying at 
one end, and the fish-^^rand at the other, A little on the nor¬ 
thern side of the iish-strand, in sinking a well a few years ago, 
\vi\s found, about fifteen feet from the surface of the street, a 
layer of pebbles; the layer, about two feet in thickness, and the 
pebbles evidently rounded by the dashing of the waves. Just 
under this appeared a fine spriiig, and ofy'mA water; while the 
other springs on this side of the street arc all bracki&L The 
sinker of the well stopped short, on coining to the spring, by 
the advice of Un old well-maker; who assured him, if he went 
any deeper, he would come, like his neighbours, to brackish 
water. So curiously has^ Nature disposal her stores of fr^sh wa¬ 
ter here, between the salt below, and the beach above! This ori¬ 
ginal beach had been covered with its depth of earili from the 
soil of the bank washing down upon it. Ilut, as the houses ex¬ 
tended afterwards in a lane along the beach from iSmitliikc aod 
the market-strand, towards tlte fish-stmnd, they naturally kept 
to the eastern side of the lane, because of the hill on the other 
side. This hill is still called by a Coruish name, while the 
smith's house, and the little alehouse, assumed an English oiie; 
being noticed for ages before Smithike had any existence, being 
noticed, undoubtedly, as long as the hathour had been used, or 
thcro has been a particular port within it; being therefore deno¬ 
minated P 0 RK 4 N HUl, the IliU of the Port of the Haven; as 
ForMiurn-rhauni in EndcUyan Pattob, istlitiPortof Uic Pocky 

Haven, 


•Hall, 189. 
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Haven, and ra the Falmouth side of the haven //ere is peculiarly 
denominated the harbour or port at present. Just to the north 
of a way up this hill, that is callei Porkan Lane, ami nearly op¬ 
posite to the ori^’inal Smithike, the ground appears, fjoin a re- 
cited lease of to bp t/ien unbuilt upon, and to he //len 

for tlfb first time leased out upon building tonns. And' tlie 
houses there built arc all (as it were) let into the body of the 
hill. ' 

So long 'did the town of Falmouth go on, under the double 
appellations of Smithike and Penny Come Quick! '{'h^xlUa^c 
continued its name to the Igidh* But in l60‘O a proclamation 
was issued by Charles the Second, that “ Smithike^ alius 
Come Quicky' the latter appellation (wc see) having continued 
equally witli the former for the two ends of the village, “ should 
from and for ever after the 20tb of August, lC'6'O, be called hy 
the name of Falmouth/' On October tlic 5lh, iGOI, the 
13th of Charles the Second, even a charter of incorporation 
was granted to this new-named town. ‘‘ Whereas our xiUage of 
Sinithaickc,** it says, considering the town still as a incfc village, 
“is HU mtient onik 2)Optdoiis siXXi^gQ** anfient only, xis its E/fglhh 
name shows, from having existed (like Penny Come Quick) about 
a hundred years, “situate upon tlic sea-coast, and near adjoin¬ 
ing to our pqrt of Falmouth, which is a most safe and capacious 
harbour of ships, insomuch* that merchants and mariners, as 
well natives as foreigners, have vsctl to assemble, and do $1010 
assemble, lium divers parts to the village and port afort's^id; 
with their ships, goods, and merchumlizc, for the purpose of 
buying and selling the same freely from day to day, &c.” Such 
was the., trade of the town already * Hie King therefore, “ in 
considel^tion- of the good, faithful, and acceptable services, as 
well to to our most dear father the Lord Charles late King 
of England, of glorious memory^ alhsady %perfonnod,“ by Sir 

« I 

Peter Killcgrew, Knight; qr4en^>aiid%grants, as he had granted 
and ordered before, that , now abd . for ever hereafter, our 
village aforesaid, with the^poi't aforesaid,' Is and shall bo one free 
village^ and ;that from^hencefoith it shall nut be called, named, 

* or 
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or known by the name of the villa^ of Smithwicke, but in ail 
times hereafter shall be called, named, or known, by the name 
of our town of Falmouth." The charter then describes the 
bounds of the town to extend “ in, through, and upon, such place, 
or places, as the same (the village) from time to time, and from 
time whereof the memory of man is not to the contrary, hath 
been accustomed and ought to extend.” And it finally in¬ 
corporates the whole, “ by the name of the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of our said town of Falmouth," with power to 
hold a court, &c. and with a coJifirmaHon “ of one market in 
every week," and “ of two fairs in the year," that had been 
keretofore heldand “ of the feriage, or passage over the water 
in boats, from our said town of Falmouth unto the village of 
Flushing," and back to Falmouth again. So old is Flushing, with 
the ferry to an<l from it. 

In 1664 Falmouth was separated by Act of Parliament from 
4he chapelry of Biidock and the parish of Gluvias. “ Whereas," 
•ays the Act, “ heretofore there were not above ten houses 
therein,’* double the number that Mr. Hals says, some very aged 
llpersons told him they remembered to have been the full comple¬ 
ment of the town’s houses, when they must have been too aged 
who could tell him any thing of tlic town’s origin, and when whnt 
he says they told him appears to have been false; “ there are al¬ 
ready two hundred;** which caused the “King to incorporate,” &c, 
“ whereby many others will be drawn to settle themselves there, 
if they were not discoursed by the distance of the said town 
of Falmouth from the said parisli-charch of Gluvias, being 
three long miles, so os the said Mayor and townsmen cannot re¬ 
pair thereunto with conveniency or security to the said town of 
Falmouth, lying open to the sea:" and “ whereas towards the 
prevention of these iucofivfmcncies, b/ tka bounty of Ins Sacred 
Majesty and his Higki>ess the Duke of York, and the liberal 
contributions of several hohtAable and worthy persons, there 

a church UUely buiU (md^erected in the said town of FaVnouth,” 
in which the service of “ is religiously celebrated” by “ the 
license of the Ordinary and the MetropoUtap;" whereas also 

VoL. II. Ff Seth, 
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Seth, Lord Bishop of Eseter, and Patron of Gluvios, consents 
that ralmoulh may be made a distinct parish; and whereas, 

‘‘ the Mayor and townsmen of Falmouth are willing to pay 
yearly unto the present incumbent of the said parish church 
ofGluvias, and his successors, a gross sum as much as ever was 
received out of the bounds or precincts whereof the said pariah 
shall consist;*' for these reasons it was made a parish, bince 
that period the Mayor and Corporation pay yearly 3l. to the 
\icar of Gluvias. 

The town then began as a toxrn in 1 (j 13, and at Sinithwicke. 

It began in houses immediately on the south of the creek, 
and close to the old house on the cast side of the street. But 
it soon spread itself up within the creek, and on the nortliem 
side of it, beginning in a market-house within the creek, and 
in furrning an area for houses, with a plane for a market. 

7 bus the .road into the town from the noilb, which (as Iru* 
tliiifjn bjiys) had gone at high-water round the head of the 
creek, near the upper end of the moor, was now made to go 
peiljotually ajid directly across the market-strand. The two 
purls ot the town were united, and the buildings shot out to(|^ 
the north as well as the south. Before IbOT tlie town had 
acquired a right to one market and two fairs in the year, 
vitli tlie pririlcgc of' a ferry-boat to and from Flushing. “ But 
tliise," says the King in his charter, “ ice have lateiif given 
and grantt*d unto the said Peter Killegrew^" Yet previously 
to all, it bud obtained a right to certain payments ** in respect 
of the viuoroge of ships or boats, in English commonly called 
tljc gruunda^e of btiips or boats, at or near the town of Fal¬ 
mouth; which liad been by tbe said Peter Killegrew 
usually had and taken." In tlie houses umountc<] to 

two kuiidred; those at the south, ending atsuredly at the church; 
and those to, the north! at one Drowns Ilouse^ a site not pre- 
ci.'cly understood, at present, but a considerable way up the 
ascent towards Penny Come Quick. ITie church was dedi- 
€ated,_ in the tide of Joyalty tliat\was then running strong 
through tlx nation, to C/tariest Jung and Mutfi/r, In l 6‘91 

the 
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<lic Louses appear, from a map tlien taken, to bo in number 
about three hundred and^fifitf: accovdiii" to the returns made un¬ 
der the lute act, the number is now about 470. 

Such was llic origrti and growth of Falmouth. Its improve¬ 
ment and progress during the last century have in a considera¬ 
ble degree been connected with the establishment of the packet- 
bna:s here for Spain, Portugal, and the West-Indies. From the 
facilities these vessels have afforded to the merchants, of trans¬ 
porting iluir respective commodities, and receiving returns in 
a short lime, the commerce of the town has very much increased, 
and it is now the residence of many opulent families. Consider¬ 
able (juantities of gold, both in specie' and in bars, are brought 
into this port by the packets from Spain and I'orlugal, The pil¬ 
chard trade has likewise been a source of mucli emolument to 
the inhabitants. 

This town is situated at the bottom of an eminence, which 
Commands the harbour. The houses are principally disposed 
in one street, nearly a mile in length, and running by the sidq 
of the beach. The quay is exceedingly convenient, as the wa.- 
•‘tor is of suHicion: depth to admit vessels of considerable burthen 
to land their goo<ls upon the wharf. The harbour is capacious; 
and the security it affords to the shipping, from the high lands 
that environ it, is equal to that obtained .in any port in the 
kingdom. The Custom-house and Salt-office for most of llie 
Cojiiish towns are established at Falmouth, 'Flio inhabitants of 
the parish were enumerated, under the late act, at li)63 males, 
and 2S8(> females, exclusive of about 500 sailors and soldiers 
that usually reside here. Of the above numbers hiGd males, and 
2218 females, are included within the boundaries of the tow-n. 

At the eastern extremity of Falmouth stands Akwinnick 
House, the apeient mansion of the Killcgrcw family, by one 
of whom, Sir John Killegrew, Knight, it was much enlarged in 
the year 1571; but its original builder is unknown. ‘Much of 
its ancient and venerable character is now lost, by incongruous 
alterations and whitewashing. In the grove is a iiigh bqt tastc^ 
less pyramid, formed of blocks of granite, and erected at an cv- 

f f 2 poucdi 
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pence of 4451. by ISrartin Killcgvew, about tlic year 1738. Du¬ 
ring tile siege of Pendennis Castle, in l()4(j, Arwinnick waa tho 
bead-quarters of the General who commanded the Parliament's 
army. • 

pRNDiiNNis Castle occupies the brow of a hill, which 
forms a-peninsula between the British Channel and I'alinouth 
Harbour, and appears to rise froin^the bay like an island, 'i'lie 
fortress is proudly exalted on a rock upwards of 300 feet above 
the sea, and, from^ its elevated situation, has a complete com¬ 
mand over the entrance to the harbour. The fortifications are 
of an irregular shape, including an area of rather mure than 
three acres. On the north, or land fi-ont, the hill is defended 
by four cavaliers, mounted with seventy pieces of cannon in 
excellent order ; and at a short distance are some traces 
of a horn and crown-work, which was constructed in the time 
of Oliver Cromwell. The banks and ditch of tlic citadel still 
remain, the situation of which was admirably calculated to jiro- 
tect the castle from the approach of an enemy over the isthmus. 
On the east face is a half-moon battery; and close to tho 
water’s edge another battery of five guns, called tho Crab-Quay. - 
On the south the hill slopes to the sea, and forms a kind of glacis, 
^Vithin the works arc barracks for troops, and various store¬ 
houses and tnagazines; and in the south part of the garrison 
stands the old castle, built in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
It consists wholly of granite, and over the door-way is the arms 
of the Monarch. The works were afterwards strengthened'and 
Enlarged by Queen Elizabeth, but liave undergone many altera¬ 
tions and repairs of late years.' The inside of Henry's Castle has 
also been modernized, and is now a very convenient residence, 
where the lieutenant-governor resides* Thjs castle, during the 
Civil Wars, was garrisoned for the King, and bjavely defended 
against the ParliameiTt's forces, in the year 1646 , by John Arun¬ 
del of Trcrice, who was then nearly fourscore years of age. 
The garrison refused to treat till their provisions were almost 
exhausted, and then conducted the negociations with such seenif 
ing iudifierencci that the euem^, ignorant of their real situation, 
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granted them os good conditions as had been given to any fortress 
in the kingdom. 

St. Maw's Castle is on the cast side of Falmouth IJarbour, , 
o]>[>ohite to Pendennis, to which it is very inferior both in size 
and situation, though erected nearly at the same time, and by 
the same Monarch. The works are completely commanded by 
u hill, winch rises immediately behind them. Tlie adjoining ham* 
hit, honored with the name of Borough Town, and represented 
by two members, scarcely consists of twenty houses, and is only 
inhabited by a few fishermen; and the place itself is without 
cither church, chapel, or meeting-house. The chief magistrate 
is the Portrevo, who is complimented with the title of Mayor. 
The principal influence, and property of the borough are now 
possessed by the Marquis of Buckingham. 

In the parish of CoNSTANTiNEaresevcral of those massive rocks 
which some of our antiquaries have fancifully appropriated to 
Druitlical adoration; and Dr. Borlase observing two of them 
peculiar in shape, and of vast size, has, with singular temerity, 
clcsiitnatcd their uses. One lie calls the Tolmcn: the other 
he says is of “ uncommon shape; it is like the Greek letter ome- 
g-fl, somewhat resembling a cap.'' These, the Doctor asserts, are 
** evidently shaped by art," and w'ere designed for ‘‘ stone deities.'* 
Some other hypothetical writers have implicitly adopted this opi¬ 
nion, and, without investigating the. subject, or examining the ob¬ 
jects, have injudiciously repeated the descriptions. Wo can ven¬ 
ture to affirm, after a close inspection of these rocks, that human 
art was never mployed in their erection, or formation. 'I'hcy 
are somcwh&t singular in size and shapp; but Nature, in her infi¬ 
nite modifications of matter, often produces greater curiosities. 
The rock culled, by Etr, Borlase, the Tolraen,* and by the conn* 
people, the Maen, or M^n Hock, consists of several largo 
masses of granite, the uppermost of which rests* on two otl»ers, 
leaving an aperture between them and the impost, or top stone. 
The impost is shaped nearly like an egg, and measures about thirty- 

three 


* From the Cornish words, TVf/, a hole, and a stone. 
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three feet long, eighteen feet iind a half broad, fourteen feet and a 
half deep, and is supposed to weigh 750 tons. On tbc tup of 
this stone are several of the excavalicms called roc^-ba^ons• 
The other stone stands close by a cottagfe, and ineasnros ahcait 
thirty feet in circumtbrcnce at the bottom, and eleven feel high. 
It is nearly circular, and resembles in shape, some of those straw 
bonnets which are made with a narrow rim. 

At the extremity of that bold projection into the British Chan¬ 
nel named the Uzard Poiaf, arc two light-houses, raised as bea¬ 
cons to warn the mariner from sU-ering too close to the shore. 
Wrecks, however, are continually occumng, hut chiefly of fo 
reign vessels, who, unacquainted with the dangers of the coast, 
seldom keep at a suflicient distance to avoid its perils. The 
wretched sufferers often ponsli in the sight of numerous spcctatois, 
not more than a stone's throw distant, as the cape is so steep, and 
fenced with rocks, that no assistance ran bo rendered. 

Kynanck Cove is situated about a mile north-west of the 
Lizard Point, and may be regarded ns one of the most extraordina¬ 
ry spots on the coast. 'I'hc descent to it is e.xtremely steep, and 
overliiing by lai ge craggs. The cove is formed by huge rocks of 
an immense height, partly projecting into the sea; and in one 
place so singularly disposed, as to open a fine natural arch into a 
sort of grotto. The rocks are composed entirely of serpentine, 
varying iiv color internally, but on the outside of a very dark 
green, having veins of lighter green, white, and scarlet. There 
is a greasincss in the touch of the surface, which, with its other 
properties, seem to characterize it as the link betw^ecn talc 
and the more coarse hard species of the magnesian class: the 
scales are rather flexible, and somewhat transparent. . “ These 
rocks," says Dr. Maton, are extremely interesting to the 

4 

mineralogist, from the opportunities they afford him of observing 
the gradations and transitions of various substances into each 
other; for, besides those already mentioned, asbestns appears in 
small portions; and veins of steatites may be traced in numerous 
directions. Native copper, in a thread-like form, is found also 
in the fissures of the serpentine." 
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HELSTON 

• 

Is a large and populous town, situated on the side of a hill, 
which slopes gradually to the little river Cober. The houses are 
chiefly disposed in four streets; and near the middle of the prin¬ 
cipal street is the Market-houso and Town-hall, On an eminence 
to the north stands the church. This was erected about the year 
176*2, and, from its elevated situation, and lofly-pinnaclcd 
tower, forms a very fine object from many parts of the valley 
which lies between it and the sea. Though this is one of the 
original stannary towns, very little tin is qow coined here. I'hc 
old Coinage-hall is inhabited by an officer of the- Duchy, to 
which the manor originally belonged; TJjc manor was sold 
to redeem the land-tax in the year }79^, and purchased by John 
Rogers, Esq. the present Recorder of the borough. Leland men- 
tions^some vestiges of a castle to be seen hei’e in his time, but no 
}>art of it is now remaining. 

lielston has at different times received no less than fourteen 

charters. The first was bestowed by King John, who made this 

a free-borough, and granted it a guild mercatory. 7’he privilege 

• 

of holding a market and four aniuial fairs was granted by Edward 
the Third, who also confirmed the former charters, ‘rhe borough 
was originally incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, and its govern¬ 
ment vested in a Mayor, four Aldermen, and twenty-four Free¬ 
men or assistants; 'but this number being reduced to one Alder¬ 
man and eight Freemen; a new chavtcr was granted in the year 
1774 , which detcrmii|kd the Corporation to consist of a Mayor,, 
five Aldermen, a Recorder, and an indefinite number of Free¬ 
men, This charter occasioned some very singular law-proceedings; 
for six of the old and surviving Corporators refused to accede to 
it, and on their, own authority returned the two Ruygosses to 
Parliament at the ensuing general election. I’bc cause was then 
referred to a Committee of the House of Commons, who decided 
in favor of'the members thus chosen; and the new charter, in this 
respect at least, was considered as null and void. Some years 

afterwards, 
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afterwards, the Corporators under the ancient charter, being 
reduced to ont person only, the two members were returned by 
him; but on a second reference to a Committee of the Housci 
these were declared to be 7iot duty retuiiKd; and the Burgesse# 
chosen under the new charter were then determined to be the le¬ 
gal members. The charter of 1774 has since been considered 
tlie only one in force. The number of voters is about 36 . In 
this borough arc ^13 houses, and 2248 inhabitants. At St. 
John's village, adjoining Helston, was formerly a priory of 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem; the remains of the building 
were destroyed some years ago, and a Methodist meeting-house 
erected on the site. 

Penuosu, the seat* of John Rogers, Esq. is situated in the 
midst of a finely wooded scene, about two miles from Helston. 
This estate formerly belonged to the Venrose family, from whom 
it descended to the present proprietor, who has made some con¬ 
siderable additions to the old family mansion, and planted and 
improved the grounds. Here arc some fine hanging woods; but 
what more peculiarly characterizes the place, is a large and fine 
piece of water called The Loe-Pool. This forms one of the 
most considerable lakes in the county, and is constituted such by 
a singular operation of nature. The continual rolling of the 
waves of the 'British Channel towards the shore, on this part of 
the coast, forces in a vast quantity of sand and pebbles, which, 
by constantly accumulating, forms a very thick and high bank or 
dam, cxtenditig across the valley frohi hill to hill, and, by 
closing the mouth of the channel, occasions the river to spread 
its waters over a space of ground nearly^vcn miles in circum¬ 
ference. Wlion the waters extend so far as to obstruct the working, 
of the mills at Helston and Carminowc, the millers apply to Mr. 
Rogers as Lord of the Manor, and presenting hiiti with two leathern 

purses, each containing three halfpence, solicit his permission to 
• » * * • 
open the bar. This being granted, wortoen arc employed by tha 

Mayor of Helston to cut a passage through the pebbles; and 

tlie opening is no sooner made, than the ^hole body of water 

sushes through the aperture with wonderful fofee and impetugsity# 

Indeed, 
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JndecJ, the conflict between the waves and the river, at these 
times, constitutes an extraordinary .spectacle, and the effect is 
often visible for six or eight miles from the shore; yet such is the 
peculiar situation of the-place, and force of the rolling surge, that 
tlic bar of pebbles is again formed in a few days. 

The scenery round this Pool is peculiarly fine and picturesque; 
it combines almost every characteristic excellence to form a good 
picture, and affords many interesting studies to the landscape 
painter. The rocks start abruptly from the margin of the lake; 
and a fine hanging wood cloathes the sides of the neighbouring 
hills. On the south the prospect is only terminated by the faint 
streak which seems to unite the sea with the firmament. On the 
north, hill retiring behind hill in aerial perspective, catching the 
fleeting, but beautiful effects of light and shade, and continually 
presenting a new appearance, cannot fail to please every admirer 
of nature, and must be peculiarly interesting to the eye and fancy 
of the painter. Sometimes the remote hill obscured by a tran¬ 
sient cloud, or raising its summit above the denser vapours, as¬ 
sumes alternately the dark purple, the light grey, and the pale 
blue; whilst the middle distance is equally variable, being illumi¬ 
nated by a bright light, or shadowed by a passing cloud. What 
renders this scene more partictilarly fine, is the number of dis¬ 
tances, the wavy outline of the hills, the situation of Holstou 
ChurCh-Towcr, and the broad expanse of water which combines 
and reflects tlie contiguous scenery. 

About four miles nortli-w'cst of Ilclston, in the pailsh of Sith- 
ncy, is a pile of, rude stones, the uppermost of which has the 
name of Mcn-amberj and was formerly a Logan, or rocking- 
stone; but the superstitious veneration in which it was held by 
the common people, who used to resort to this place at particular 
seasons of the year, occasioned Shrubsall, who was Governor of 
Pendennis Castle in the time of Cronv'^ ‘ have the under part^ 
cleaved off, and by that means the stone was thrown out of its 
balance. Borlase imagines the term MSn^amber to be a corrup¬ 
tion from M€7i-an^bar, which in the Cornisli language signiflcb the 
Xop-stone, as this was called in token of prc-i minencc. It mea- 
VoL. If. Og 


sures 
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sures eleven feet in length, six in width, and four in thickiicssir 
Near it is a pile or wall of smaller stones, that seems to have been 
raised to enable persons to reach the logan-stone more conveni¬ 
ently. Carew calls it a great rocke^ advanced upon some 
others of a meaner size, with so cquall a counterpoyze, that 
the push of a finger will move it to and fro: but farther to re¬ 
move it, the united forces of many shoulders are over weak/’ 
Wherefore, continues our author, the Cornish wonder-gatherer 
thus descrybeth the same/' 


Be thou thy mother Nature’s work, 

Or proofe of giants might; 

Worthlessc and ragged though thou show. 

Yet art thou worth the sight. 

This hugy rock, one finger's force 
Apparently will move; 

But to remove U many strengths 
Shall all like feeble prove. 

Pesgeuswi-ck Castee is situated on the border of a smalt 
creek, in a bottom at the village of Tengersmek, a name sig- 
tiifying the head-ward,- or fenced or fortified place. The present 
remains consist only of a square tower of three stories, a small 
one annexed, and some fragments of walls: ,the whole is faced 
with squared stone. In the smaller tower is a flight of windin^^ 
Itone steps, leading to the summit of tlie building, which com¬ 
mands a pleasing but not extensive view. The walls of tl^ 
ground-floor are pierced with loop-holes; the door on the north 
side is machicolated; many of the apartments are fallen in; those 
which remain arc used as granaries and hay-lofts by one of the 
neighbouring farmers. The wainscot of the first floor is of oak,, 
curiously carved and painted. On the pannels several quaint 
pieces of poetry are insciibcd; but the delineations to which 
they referred are entirely obliterated. The, best of these inscrip¬ 
tions was under a representation of water dropping from a rock,, 
and thus entitled 


FtRSlVSSAACfr.. 
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5* What thing is harder than a rock ? 

What softer is than water clear? 

Yet will^thc same with often drop 
The hard rock pierce, as doth appear: 

£ven so no nothing so hard to actaync, 

But may be had with labour and paync.’* 

Hals, iu \\\s l^arochial Antiquities of this County, observes^ 
that, “ this barton an<l manor were purchased, in the latter end 
of the reign of King Henry the Eighth, by a jMr, Milliton, who, 
having slain a man privately, made that purchase in the name of 
his son, and immured iiimsclf in a secret chamber of the tow'cr, 
seeing none but his trusty friends; so that he died without being 
called in question for the offence/' The son mentioned in this 
passage was Job Milliton, who was Governor of St. Michaol’s 
Mount in the time of Edward the Sixth. From some of the six 
daughters and co-hcircsscs of this gentleman, Sir Nicholas Hals 
purchased their shares of this manor, which was afterwards 
disposed of to the Godolphin and other families. The present 
proprietor of the castle is the Duke of Leeds. The road leading 
to it, on the declivity of the hill, is paved for a considerable width 
and distance. 

GoDOLFiiiN is an ancient manor of the Godolphin family, 
who resided here in the time of William the Con{{Ucror. It is 
situated in a part of the county which appears to have been 
once a busy scene with the mining adventurers; and Sir Francis 
Godolphin, who lived in the reign of Elizabeth, was a very con¬ 
siderable and fortunate speculator in this business. It is stated 
that he employed 300 men daily at the mines, and paid lOOOl. 
a year customs to the Queen: as a proof of his perseverance and 
success iu the W'orking of mine^, it is also asserted, that during 
his time the customs were increased above 10,0001. a year. 
Some of this family have received considerable honoi's. Charles 
the Second created Sir William Godolphin a Baronet in 166*3; 
and his son Sydney, in 1689, was invested with the title of Baron 
Godolphin of llialtun. This nobleman being chosen Burgess for 

G g 2 Helston, 
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TIelston, evinced distinguished abilities in the Hpuse of Commons^ 

• 

and obtained such favor at court, that he was employed on seve¬ 
ral embassies, appointed Commissioner of the Treasury, and filled 
some other offices, in the reigns of Charges, James the Second, 
and William the Third. In the reign of Queen Anne he was 
made Lord High Treasurer, and afterwards Knight Companion of 
the order of the Garter. He died in the year 17 J 2, and w’as suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Francis, whose youngest daughter married, in 
17^4, the Duke of Leeds, by which means the Godolphin estates 
are now become the property of the Osborne family. The man¬ 
sion-house at Godolphin is a quadrangular building, situated in 
a large park, and embosomed in wood. Part of it was modern¬ 
ized a few years since; but the chief portion is in ruins, and te¬ 
nanted by farmers. One of the highest hills in this part of the 
county is named Godolphin, which was anciently spelt Godakhan^ 
and signifies a white eagle. 

At Bossens, near Godolphin, in the parish of St. Erth, in a 
field called the Rounds, is an Entrenchment of a square shape, 
but roundiKl off at the angles, and measuring 152 feet by 136 
within the banks. Within it, in the year 1756, a well, or small 
perpendicular pit, of two feet and a half diameter, was acci¬ 
dentally discovered by a farmer, and, either from “ curiosity, 
or hopes of treasure,’* its contents were afterwards explored; and 
various relies of antiquity found; some of which arc deposited 
in the Ashmolcan Museum* Digging to the depth of eighteeii 
feet,” says Dr, Rorlase, “ there was found a Roman patera ;’*\nd 
about six feet deeper, a tin jug, a stone weight, and a small 
mill-stone about eighteen inches diameter. Beneath these ano¬ 
ther patem, with two handles, was discovered; and also fragments 
of horns intermixed with bones of several sizes, half burnt 
sticks, many pieces of leather, and shreds of worn-out shoes. 
At the depth of 36 feet the laborers came to the bottom of the 
pit, which was of a concave form; at the sides appeared small 
holes, seemingly for steps to descend and ascend. Both patcras 
were made of tin; the first discovered was without handles; hut 

I 

contained an inscription, engraved on the inner surface of the 

bottom. 
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bottom. The characters, according to Borlasc, were for tire 
aiiost part proper to the Greek alphabet, thougli scvcr*il Korean 
letters were among them; and the language of the inscription 
was Latin, which, continues the Doctor, “ I read thus: Livius 
Modestvs Duivli (or DSivli) Finvs Dno jMarti.** 
Thus containing the “ names of lire donor and his father, as 
well as the name of the deity*' to whom it was dedicated.* The 
width of the brim of this jyatcra was four inches and a half; of 
the bottom, two inches and a half. “ The jug is thc/)r^^Wc^/^^/» 
of antiquaries, i. e. a vessel used to carry the holy water, or 
other sacred liquor to the altar,** 

MAILXZION, 

Or Market Jew, the “ Sea Coast Mai'kct,**t is one of those 
towns that derived its principal support, if not its origin, from the 
resort of pilgrims, and other religious devotees, to the neighbouring 
sacred edifice on St. Michael’s Mount; but that attraction being 
counteracted by the changes of opinion which commenced at the 
Reformation, and the new town of Pen 2 ancc drawing within its 
vortex many merchants and tradesmen, with their immediate 
connections and dependants, the consequence of Marazion de* 
creased. By some authors its name is derived from the Jews, 
who are reported to have traded here several centuries ago, and 
to have held an annual market^ for selling various commodities, 
and purchasing tin and other merchandise in return. Richard, 
King of the Romans, granted two fairs to this town, fur the be¬ 
nefit of the Priory at St. Michael’s Mount; but his charter was 
superseded by another, granted in the thirty-seventh year of 

G g 3 the 

* Sec Antiquities of Cornwall, Page 317. i Fryce*$ Cornish Dictionary. 

^ This market is stated to have been held on a spot of ground about iive 
hundred yards west of the Ckapd Rock: but if it was ever calculated for the site 
of a market, it muse have been materially altered by the sea, as it is now only a 
mass of rugged rocks, jutting out into the bay; occasionally environed with 
water, and always submerged at spring and neap tides. They still bear the 
name of August Rocksf from the month in which the Jews arc said to have re* 
sorted to this coast, and held their yearly maiket. 
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tli6 reign of Queen Elizubc tli, which invested the government of 
the town in “ a Mtfj/or, eight Aldcrmeiiy and iteelve capital 
Burgesses^*' with power to hold one weekly mai*ket, and two an¬ 
nual fairs. In the preamble to this charier, it is stated, that 
Marghasitwe was a trading borough town of great antiquity, and 
that it suffered considerable diinpidation in the time of Edward 
the Sixth, when a number of rebellious people entered, and 
took possession of the town, and laid many of tlie buildings in 
ruins. From this place being denominated an ancient borough 
in the above charter, and from some original letters which 
passed between the then sheriff of Cornwall and the mayor of 
Marazion on the subject of returning member^ to Parliament 
during Cromwell’s Protectorate, it seems probable that this town 
WHS anciently represented in the House of Commons. l\vo 
members were actually elected^ and returned; but they do not 
appear to have taken their scats. I Jic endeavours of the inliahi- 
tants to regain their dormant rights proved ineffectual. 

Marazion is built on the side and at the bottom of a hill, 
which rises towards the north, and shelters the town from the 
cold wintls. Peculiarity of situation, and the mildness of the 
western climate, render this vicinity singularly inviting, and often 
henehcial to valetudinarians; and were it not for the frc(|uenl 
rains whicli occur in this part of' the county, the invalid would 
have little occasion to travel to Italy, or the south of France, 
for a mild and salubrious atmosphere. This town contains 224* 
bouses, and lOOp inhabitants; of which number 411 arc mates, 
. and 598 Rrc females. Its trade consists principally in importing 
timber, coals, and iron, for the use of the inhabitants and the 
Ticigbbouring mines. The Parish Church (that of St Hilary) is about 
two miles distant;^ but the town has a Chapel of Ease, in which 
service is regularly performed'by a lecturer, whose sal^y is dc** 
■frayed by private subscription. 

Iletween Marazion and St. Michael’s Mount is thc plftce called 
the Chapel Rock, whereon the pilgrims, who coma, ^^visit the 
Priory of St. Michael, arc said, to have performed certain devo¬ 
tionary and superstitious ceremonies, in a kind, of initiaioiy cha¬ 
pel, previous to their admission to the move sacred Mount. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT 

0 * 

fs one of those rare’and commanding objects which nn-est and 
"fix the attention the moment they are seen. Its peculiar situa¬ 
tion, and the sublime character it assumes, from appearing to 
'rise immediately from the waves^ singularly interest the imagi¬ 
nation of .the observer; though, when viewed from the land, its 
Tcal magnitude b apparently diminished, from the vast extent of 
the horizon, and the expanded tract of water which surrounds 
its base. At high tides it spears a completely insulated con¬ 
gregation of rocks, rising to a considerable height, gradually 
decreasing in size, till, assisted by the tower of the chapel on the 
summit, it assumes the form of a complete pyramid. At low 
water it may be approached from the shore over a kind of cause- 
M-ay of sand and rocks, which are submerged by [every rising 
tide, and the Mount again rendered a perfect island. Some of 
the masses of rock in the intermediate qjacc arc immensely 
large, and all coin|iosed of granite of a close texture, with its 
felspar of a pinkish color. I’he Mount itself “ consists of a hard 
granite, in which transparent quartz is tlie preponderating sub¬ 
stance.*’ From various stations ks appearance is different; 
being in Borne places nearly perpendicular, and at others of a 
gentle declivity; and though the rocks arc for the most part 
craggy and barren, yet the soil affords suilicient herbage to pas- 
tui’e a score of sheep or up\vards tor the whole year. It has 
also soinc small plantations -of scattered over its surface. 
The distant' view of the MouiiC-excites ideas of impressive gran¬ 
deur; but the e£&ct is considciably increased, when traversing 
its bawj tweending its craggy side^ tw: slowly winding beneath 
its immeoK masses of pendant axicks. Tiic whole scene is sin¬ 
gularly c^lcelated to in^ame the entbusiusm of the poet; and a 
mind of'b^^icoinmQn mould has tlms poured the note of sub¬ 
limity froid^l^ vocal sh^ll,. on'Contemplating the beauty of the 
prospect, and revolving the evente which the traditionary lore of 
past ages represents to have occor^d^,on this spot. 

G g * Majwilc 
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Majestic Michael rises { he whose brow ’ 

Is crown’d with castles, and whose rocky sides 
Are clad with dusky ivy; he whose base. 

Beat by the storms of ages, stands i^mov’d 
Amidst the wreck of things—the change of time. 

That base, encircled by the azure waves, 

Was once with verdure clad: the towering oaks 
Here wav’d their branches green: the sacred oaks, 

Whose awful shades among the Druids stray’d, 

To cut the hallow’d misletoe, and hold 
High converse with their gods. 

H. Davy.* 

Another poet, of eminent genius,f has also characterized tha 
Mount in the following classic terms: 

Mountain, the curious Muse might love to gaze 
On the dim record of thy early days; 

Oft fancying that she heaid, like the low blast. 

The sounds of mighty generations past. 

Here the Pbccnician, as remote he sail'd 
Along the unknown coast, exulting hail’d; 

And when he saw thy rocky point aspire, 

Thought on his native shores of Aradus or Tyre.>^ 

Thou only, aged mountain, dost remain! 

Stern monument amidst the delug’d plain: 

And fruitless the big waves thy bulwarks beat; 

The big waves slow retire, and murmur at thy feet. 

The first of these extracts has reference to the popular ■feclicf 
of St, Michael's Mount having, in the remote ages of antiquity, 
been situated in a wood, a circumstance to which its name in 

I 

the Cornish language gives a considerable degree of plausibility. 
Its Cornish appellation was Carak-ludgh cn l&z, signifying the 

Grey 

* This gentleman is a native of Penzance, and has, by vigorous intellect, and 
scienliGc talents, highly exalted himself in the scale of public reputation. 
He has lately been appointed chemical lecturer to the Royal Institution. Hi' 
poem, called ** Mount’s Bay,’* from which the above extract was taken* po&' 
:«5sts considerable merit. 


f Rev. W. h, Bowles, 
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Grei/i O’ hoart/ Rock in the Wood; and by this title it is mentioned 
by Wiliam of Worcester, who wrote his travels over England 
about he year 14^0; and, in speaking of St. MLAacl, employs 
these 'ords; “ Apparicio Sancti Michselis, in montu tumba 
antea ’ocato Le Here Rok vi the Wodd** The tradition is 
partlyconfirmed by the testimony of Lcland, who remarks, that, 
“ la ,he bayc betwyxt the Mont and Peasants, be found neere 
the hve water markc, rootes of trees yn dyvers places:*' and 
Borbe, in a paper published in the Fiiticth Volume of the 
Phibophical Transactions, strengthens the evidence, by relating 
the scovery of roots and trunks of trees, some of them embedded 
ill c natural soil, but covered with sand, and submerged by 
twee feet of tvatcr every flowing tide. Ptolemy calls the mount 
Ocrum; but soon after the sixth ccntuiy, it seems to have rc- 
ccivH its present name, from the apparition of St. Michael, 
whe appearance, according to the monkish legends, to some 
herds on this mount, occasioned the foundation of the monas¬ 
ter The place where the vision sat was a craggy spot, in a 
davCrous sitmtion, near the upper part of the rock, which, in 
th'time of Carew, still bore the name of St. MichaeVs Chair; 
hiithat appellation has since been transferred to a more acces- 
sil; but actually dangerous spot, on the summit of one of the 
arcs of the Chapel-Tower, 

owever little the credit that can be attached to this wild 

I 

talit is certain that the Mount became hallowed at a very curly 
ped, that it was renowned for its sanctity, and was for a 
timan object of frequent pilgrimage. The surjicrstitious vene- 
rat! paid to it by the mistakenly devout, is alluded to by 
Spier in his Shepherd's Calender, and in terms sufficiently cx- 
pli'to mark its fame, 

la evil hour thou least in hond 
Thus holy hills to blame, 

For ucred unto aaiau they lUNid^ 

And of them have their liame: 

St. Michael'a Mount who doe* not know. 

That wards the western coMt? 


When 
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AVhon it wns first consecrated to religions purposes is inknown; 
but tbe earliest time it appears on record as a place of dvotion. 
is the fifth century; though it seems probable that it uis then 
highly celebrated; as St. Keyna, a holy Virgin of the British 
blood royal, and daughter t)f Braganus, Prince of BrcKiiock- 
shire, is stated to have come hither on pilgrimage about te year 
490 . Here she was joined by her nephew Cadoc, who is iputcd 
to have caused a fountain to spring up in a dry place, onirhich 
a church was erected to his lionor. Upwards of 500 yets af¬ 
terwards, Edward the Confessor founded on this spot a piry of 
Benedictine monks, on whom he bestowed the property c the 
jMount, together with several other places. The peculiar rpect 
in which this church was held, may in some degree be cstiated 
from the following particulars, copied from an instrumci re¬ 
corded by William of Worcester, and asserted to havcbccn 
found among its ancient registers. • > 

To all RIembers of Holy Rfother Church, who shall re? or 
bear these lAJttcrs, Peace and Salvation. Be it known untcou 
all, -that our Most Holy Lord Pope Gregory, in the Ycj of 
Christ’s Incarnation 10/0, out of his great zeal and devoti to 
the Church of Mount St. Michael in Tumba, in the Cour of 
Cornwall, hath piously granted to the aforesaid Church, >ich 
is entrusted to the angelical Ministry, and with full appba- 
tion consecrated and sanctified, to remit to all the Faithfulvho 
shall enrich, tmdov:^ or xisit^ the said Church, a of 

their Fmance; and that this Grant may remain for ever unikeii 
' and inviolable, by the Authority of God the Father, and* tbe 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, he forbids all his Succcsso.’rora 
attempting to make any Alteration against this Decree.’ We 
learn from the same Author, that these words were placeub- 
licly on the gates of the church, and enjoined to be il in 
ether churches, that the devout might be induced to vi the 
Mount “ more frequently, and in greater numbers." 

On the seizure of England by the Normans, Robert, }1 of 
Mortaigne, became the patron of this foundation,' and gs the 
monks some additional lands ; but, from a partiality to histive 

Dtry, 
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country, made this monastery a cell to the Abbey of St, Michael 
fie Pcriculo-Mario, which was situated on a mount, very similar 
to this, on the coast of Normandy. When the alien priorica 
were seized in the rei^n of Edwai*d the Third, this was includc4 
with the others; but was afterwards restored, on condition of 
paying. the same sum to the King, that was before remitted to 
lli(* superior convent. About this period its revenues were valued 
at 200 marks; and the monks were only six, which it is probable 
was tlic greatest number ever main^ained on the foundation at 
one time, as the number of stalls in the choir was the same. 
Henry the Sixth granted this priory to King's College, Cam¬ 
bridge; but it was afterwards granted by Edward the Fourth to 
the nunnery of Sion, Middlesex. At the Dissolution its revenues 
were valued at llOl. 12s. per annum, and were bestowed, 
together with the government of the Mount, then a military 
post, on Humphry Arundel, Ksq. a brancli of tlic family of the 
Arundt'ls of Lanherno, from whom the present I-ord Arundel is 
descended. On his death it was leased to John Milliton, Esq. 
for twenty-one years, under the desciiption of the Farm-House of 
the Mount and Island, with the Appuitenanccs, at the annual 
i*ent of forty marks. In the first year of Elizabeth it was granted 
by patent to Thomas Bcllet and John Bridden, who afterwavdi 
conveyed to it Robert, Earl of Salisbury, from whose family it 
passed to Francis Basset, Esq. but, previous to the liisl century, 
was sold to John St. Aubyn, Esq, whose descendant, Sir John 
St. Aubyn, Bart, still possesses it. 

The earliest transactions of a military naturc reeprded to have 
happened at this Mount, was in the reign of Richard the Firsts 
during whose wars in the Holy Land, or subsc«picnt imprison¬ 
ment in Germany, it was seized, according to ilovedbn, by 
Henry de la Pomeroy, who expelled the monks, and fortified 
the place, probably to support the cause of John, Richard’s bro*> 
thcr, who was Juirl of Cornwall, and at that time endeavouring 
to usurp the throne. On the release of Richard, it is stated that 
Pomeroy, fearing the King’s vengcnce, committed suicide; and 
that, after his death, the Mount was surrendered to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, The circumstances of this proceeding 

are 
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ore rc!atcH by Carcw, somewhat differently, on the authority of 
some of De la Pomeroy’s descendants. “ They affirme,” says 
this author, ** that a serjeant at arms of the King’s came to 
their ancestor at his castle of Berry Pomeroy, in Devon, re¬ 
ceived kind entertaynment for certaine days together, and at bis 
departure was gratified with a liberal reward; in counterchange 
whereof, he then, and no sooner, revealing his long-conccalcd 
errand, fiatly arrested his hoaste, to make his immediate ap¬ 
pearance before the King, for answering a capital crime; which 
unexpected and ilUcarrycd message, the Gent, tookc in such 
despite, as with his dagger he stabbed the messenger to the 
heart: and then well knowing in so superlative an oiTence, all 
hope of pardon foreclosed, he abandons his home, gets to a sis¬ 
ter of his abiding in this Mount, bequeathed a large portion of 
his land to the religious people there, for redeeming his sinne; 
and lastly, causeth himself to be let bloud unto death, for leaving 
the remainder to his heire.” 

“ From this time forward,” Carew proceeds, this place con¬ 
tinued rather a schoole of Mars than a temple of Peace; for 
shortly after the discomfiture of Henry the Sixth’s party, by 
Fdward the Fourth at Barnet Field, John Earle of Oxford, who 
had made 'one, and one of the pnncipall, on the weaker side, 
arrived hecre by shipping, disguised himselfe, with some of his 
followers, in pilgrims habits, thcrc-through got entrance, mastred 
the garrison, and scysed the place, which thus poUtikly ^onnc> 
hee as valiently kept, and kept a long time defended against the 
King's power, untill reasonable conditions swayed him to a sur¬ 
render.” In the reign of Henry the Seventh, Lady Catherine 
Cordon, vrife of Perkin Warbeck, (now generally admitted to 
have been the Duke of York,) took refuge here, but was soon 
obliged to surrender to the Lord Darbeney. 

During the Cornish insurrection^ in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, many of the superior families fled to the Mount for secu¬ 
rity, and were besieged by the rebels, who took the plain at the 
bottom of the rock by assault, at the time of low-water, “ and 
then the even ground on the top, by carrying trusses of 

hay 
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hav before tbcm, to blench the defendants sight, and dead their 
shot. After which, thc)’ could make but slender resistance; for 
no sooner should any one within peepe out his head over those 
inOanked walls, butdfc became an open marke to a whole showre 
of arrows.” I'his disadvantage of situation, together w’ith tlie 
fears of the women, and the want of food, obliged the besic^d to 
surrender. 

The civil contentions in the reign of Charles the First were the 
cause of the fortifications of the Mount being increased, till 
(in a chronicle of the proceedings of the time) the works were 
styled, “ impregnable, and almost inaccessible.” I'hcy were, 
however, reduced, after being vigorously defended by the King's 
adherents, in the month of April, 1^46, by Colonel Hammond, 
who obtained nmeh celebrity from having accomplished this 
service, which the historians of that period represent as full of 
difticulty and danger. Tliis was the last transaction of a mili¬ 
tary description that occurred on this romantic spot, whose in- 
habitaiiLs the alarms of war appear to have driven away; for 
though Lelar-'l mentions “ certaine houses with shoppes for fish¬ 
ermen,*'* as existing here in his time, yet at the commencement 
of the last century therC' was but one tlwelling’-housef besides the 
fortress itself, in the place. 

Many of the improvements that have since been cflected on 
the rock, and the increase of the buildings, arc to be attributed 
to Sir John St, Aubyn, grandfather to the present Baronet, 
wlio, in the years . 1720 and 1727, rebuilt and enlarged the pier 
on the north side of the Mount, and rendered it sufiicicntjy ca¬ 
pacious to contain upwards of fifty sail of small vessels. The 
security tliis gave to the fishing-boats, induced several of the 
inhabitants of Marazion to erect houses and cellars at the bot¬ 
tom uf the rock, and tho number of residences have since 
been augmented to seventy. The iuhabitauts are about 250, 
but in the pilchard season that number is augmented to 350 

The 

* Itinerary, Vol. VII. ba^e 109, where it i» also stated, ihit the $. S. K. 
** part of the Mouitf is pasturable, and hrcedrih conys.*’ These animals are ycL 
found here in great numbers; and their preservation is so strictly crtjoinej, 
chat the inhabitants are piohibited from keeping any cats on the Motint 
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Thc.ascent to tbc top of the ISIount is by a steep and craggy 
passage fronting the north, defended about midway by a small 
battery, and near the summit by the north flank of the principal 
battery, which also protects the entrance of the bay. The 
wliole summit is occupied by the remains of the ancient monas¬ 
tic buildings, whicli were considerably altered by the late pro¬ 
prietor, and have been much improved and beautified by the 
present possessor, under whose directions the chapel is now re¬ 
pairing. I’his is spacious, and of what is termed the Gothic or¬ 
der: a stair-case extremely narrow leads from one of the angles of 
the lower to the summit, whence the prospect comprehends the 
entire view of the bay, the several towns and villages that skirt 
the coast, and an immense extent of sea, whicli, to use the lan¬ 
guage of Dr. INfaton, “ raises the most sublime emotions, as the 
waves of the Uritish, Irish, and Atlantic Seas all roll within 
the compass of the sight.*' A spacious apartment near the 
chapel, now called the Clttvy Chacc Room, but formerly tbc re¬ 
fectory of the monastery, is ornamented with a very singular 
frieze, representing, in stucco, the modes of hunting the wild 
buar, bull, stag, ostridge, fox, hare, and rabbit. At the upper 
end of this rbom is the royal arms, with the date 1644; and at 
the opposite end, the arms of the St. Aubyn family. The 
various improvements that have been effected on this spot, 
and the singularity of the situation, have rendered it a very 
convenient and interesting summer residence, and the present 
proprietor makes it his occasional abode. Formerly, a scarcity 
of water was sometimes experienced, as there was no other for 
use than rain-water, collected by drains; but about forty years 
kince a well was sunk through a very bard rock, and a fine spring 
found at the depth of about thirty-seven feet, in the immediate 
vicinity of a tin-lode. Specimens of tin-ore are said to be very 
plentiful all over the Mount, Human bones and sculls are fre¬ 
quently dug up in every place where the soil was of sufficient 
depth for interment. 

*l’he circumference of St. Michael’s ^|ount is rather more 
than u mile; and its height, from the sand to the top of the 

chapel •tower. 
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cTiapel-towcr, as asertained by Hadley's quadrant, is C50 feet, be¬ 
ing forty-eight fee higher than the ftfonument in London. Its 
distance from tlie shre at Alarazion is aliout 400 yards. Nearly 
all the inhabitantifarc employed in the did’erent branches of 
the Pilchard Fishty,* the various operations of which, as car- 

j. ried 

* Since the account f the pilchard fishery, inserted in ear general descrip¬ 
tion of Cornwall, paggstetjc^. was weiUen, we have obtained some addi¬ 
tional information on t'ls bianch of commerce; and shall here inseitthc more 
important particulars, hat our readers may be enabled to attain clear ideas of 
the nature of the trad; of the means and implements employed in catching 
the fish; and of the eha'gcs necessarily incurred by the extent of the operations 
and equlpmeot. 

The craft rcquisic fur an undertaking in this fishery are as follow. A Stop 
Searty nr net, with lead weights at bottom, and corks at top; the cost of 
which is about 350I. An Open Boat for catTy'ing the Sean, about 15 tons bur¬ 
then; cost ^et. lOs. Another Open Boatf of similar tonnage, to assist In 
inclosing the fish; cost 53!. lOs. A Smaller Boaty to carry the men from and to 
the shore, and to assist in other general purposes; cost 35!. One or two Boats 
for carrying the fish to the shore; cost 70 I. each. A Tuck Sean^ made similar 
to the Stop Sean, xo8 fathoms long, and lO deep ; cost I 30 l. Many other 
things aic also Uvccssary; and the cxpcnces of the first outfit may be estimated 
from lOOOl. to x 300 l. exclusive of salt. 

The number of men employed on a Scan varies from seventeen to twenty- 
four; the average may be set at nineteen. The modes of compensation arc also 
different in dilFerent fishing places ; but the general amount is nearly the same. 
At Newkey they have seven shillings per week, and one-fouith of the net 
proceeds of fish and oil; and the fish being constant visitors to this spot, the 
general sum obtained by the fishermen is from i^l. tos^l. each man, exclusive 
of wages. 

The season commences towards the middle of July, and continues about teik 
weeks, when the pilchards disappear. The quantity that may be taken, de¬ 
pends on many circumstances; such as whether the fish come within the depth 
of the Sean, the weather, and the strength of the tides, which frequently break 
the nets, and set the fish at liberty after they are inclosed. Many accideiit$| 
through which large quantities are often lost, occur from vaiious other causes. 

Ill some instances a Scan will take and cure from lOOO to 15OO hogsheads, and 
upwards, in a season; when at the same time, someol the neighbouring Scant 
have not a single fish; though it is not tmcommori for the above quantity to be 
inclosed in a single Sean at 00c time. The whole quantity taken in a season may 
be estimated from ^0|000 to ^.009 hogshvadA, of forty gallons each, and 300a 
i&sh in each cask« The 

3 
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ricd on in the bay, become a very intcrcbtig spectacle to the 
traveller who is induced to visit this part of tc coast. 

The 

The pilchards pats the coast in large shoals;,, and Viien 'within the depth of 
the Sean, the boat containing it ia rowed round thei^ the net being thro\Nrn 
over at the same time: by this meam the fish are siirronded with the stop scan, 
both ends of which are then, fastened together. The bttom of the net is kept 
to the ground by the lead weights; but the corks kccjthc top of it floating on 
the surface of the water. 

At low water the fish ate taken up with the./e(c/( sea, and carriedrto the cei- 
lars^ or store-houses, where they arc salted, and ranged n heaps, fiom to six. 
feet in height; and in some instances ten or twelve fet wide. When a large 
quantity of fish is inclosed in the stop scan, it sOtipetiiTvs requires two or three 
weeks to take them all out, as they must not be removed in greater numbers 
than the women who salt them can conveniently manage. In the course of this 
Sme, the occuriencc of various accidents occasions many (i&h lo be lost, to the 
collective amount of several thousand pounds annually. 

When the fish are taken out of the salt, and packed in hogsheads, they arc 
pressed very hard with great weights, by the power of a strong lever. By this 
means the oil is extracted, which runs out of the casks through boles made for 
the purpose. The pressing continues about fourteen days, when the hogsheads 
are headed up, and the fish are then fit for the merchant. 

Some fish are considerably more productive of oil than others: those taken in 
the early part of the season, in general, produce the most; hut the fish taken in 
the latter part are commonly the best. Forty-eight hogsheads of pili hards gene* 
rally yieldva.ton, or £52 gallons, of oil; the price of which is now from S4I. to 
97I. per ton: but previous to the late war it was considerably cheaper, and will 
probably again decrease in price. 

The quantity of salt necessary to cure a hogshead of fish is about ^QOlbs. on 
this there is an import duty of about ft^d. per bushel of 84lbs. The expenccs 
of curing a hogshead of fish, for the cask, salt, labour, dec. is from twenty* 
one to twenty-three shillings. Of this, the charge for salt alone is nearly six 
shillings. The fish have lately sold from thiity-five to forty-two shillings per 
hogshead, inclusive of the bounty of eight shillings and sixpence on exportation. 
Tlic bounty has latterly been extended lo.tbpije intended for home consumption. 
The usual quantity of salt provided for each feaii^ii 30pp. bushels. , 

Themiml)erof persons employed in salting, packing, pressing, aru) preparing 
the fish for exportation, is at least ^OQO. About four-fifths are the test 

men. The rope-makers, blacksmiths, shipwrights, sail-makers, &c. ard u'p* 
wards of 400. The twine-spinners are women, about 150 in number. The 
makers and menders of nets are chiefly women atid children employed by the 

twin^ 
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road from Marazlon to Penzance is conducted over ^hbuulc 
of sand, which separates the buy from a large tract of^T^ursh- 
land. The greater part of the lattcf is a steril, unprofitable bog: 
but the laudable cxerLk)ns of an individual* has rescued ami 

o 

preserved thirty-six acres from the inundations of fhc tide; and, 
by skilful mnnagcicent and pcrscvcrailife, has obtained several 
crops of corn and potatoes from the rcno^jj^pil land,. TI»c singu¬ 
lar process by which this was eflccted,v jve arc jiiduccd to par- 
ticularizc, from a persuasion, that it may^^bc equally serviceable 
in places similarly situated, .' ^ 

The whole of this disttfidt was occasionally:tovercd with vratcr, 
and always immersed l^ the sea at spring-tides. To curry off 
this superrtuity, and seqqfie the land from future inundations, 
were the objects of constdii^tion. This was effected by intro¬ 
ducing an aqueduct, or wooden pipe, of nine inches in diameter, 

A 

through 174 yards of sapd, ■ and' ^thcreby opening a commuiiica- 
lion between the sea and a reservoir at the lower part of the 
marsh. The pipe, is in some places twenty-four feet bcnetith the 
surface of the blink, and is fixed (on that part of the sand called 
VoL. II. II h Half 

twine-Tnanufacturers, and in all about 600. Nets are also made during the 
winter season by the fishermen and their families. 

These numbers are exclusive of the seamen employed in tlie shipping, and 
expoitatlon of the produce of this fishery, y^iich is almost whollyconsigncd to 
Italy. Some attempts have lately been ‘made to open a maiket for pilchards 
with the Metropolis, but the quantity hitherto sold has been Insufficient to de¬ 
fray the expences. The capital engaged in the traders at least 300,0001. reckon¬ 
ing the scans, nets, boats, dee. at a fair appraisement, and making every 
allowance for wear. The original cost must have been considerably more. 
From a series of facts, and jfidlcious observations on the migrations of ihe her- 
rlug, by Dr. Andersqp, inserted in the sixth Volume of his Recreations, it 
would appear that* the commonly received opinion of the annual passage of 
this genus of fish from the Pola^dl^ions is erroneous. For additional parti¬ 
culars we must refer to thet<}Wojrk. 

* Dr.^ dltchard Moyle of Marazion, who has received the gold Medal of 
the **Society for the Promotion of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce;’* and 
also a handsome premium from the Board of Agriculture; as rewards for his 
successful scheme. The wholt quantity of ground under improvement is 
▼enty-five acres. 
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Half ® large rock, to preserve it from removal by 

turbulent waves. Its nioutli towards tlie sea is secured by a 
valve, to prevent tlve inti-usion of salt-water, and is always 
closed by the pressure of the swelling tide At the opposite end 
of the pipe is another valve, opening into the n'servoir, which 
is eighteen feet square, by eight feet deep, and properly situated 
to receive the dminage water from all pails of the inclosed marsh. 
Several open canals, or trenches, cut at light angles, convoy 
the water from all pails of the iiitiosurc to tiic reservoir; and 
on the icliring of the tide, the collected v\aler rushes through 
the aqueduct with great velocity. The land having been so- 
long saturated with sea-water, was unpioductivc for tin* fii-st four 
^cars; but its present appearance promises to reward the adven- 
tin Cl tor his expcncc and perseverance.*' The laborers, whci> 
cutting the open drains, discovered an eaitlicn pot, containing 
nearly one thousand Homan copper coins. They were very much 
corroded by the salt-water; but many of the impressions were 
suflicicntly legible to identify the emperors, wlu> lived between 
the years I2ti0 and 350. 

About two miles north-west of Marazion is the C^ffrr/i-7W;it 
of Ludcvan, (pronounced Ludjan,) distinguished in the litera¬ 
ry annals of this county from having been the rcsidence«of Dr. 
VVillmni Hoilase for the last fifty-two years of his life. Here he 
purued his studies with persevering ardour, and gratified the 
admirers of liteiatuic by unanging and publishing several 
uigeniocs and learned ^orks; in all of which he proves liimsclf 

* a scholar 

' Sec the 14th Vol. of the Tiitn^aclloas of the Society for the PfomotioQ of 
AiWi Ac. and the ad. Vol. of Coinmuoicatioiis to the Board of Agncultuic,, 
Sir further paiticulars. 

+ Thi« apprliation U given to all placet in Comwatt whete the parish church 
'» a circuiD*tanc« necessary to he known and remembered by every 

nra>igi r Liave]lr]>g through the couniv, othetwase he may obtain false diucitoos, 
lioin not adapLiitg lus phraseology to the cuatotns of the people. Many of 
the m<Tk( Ntown. in Cornwall ai.' unpiov iclcd with churches, and are therefore 
nut clii>nirtcd w itli M.c title of Cluuch-Towa; hut if there are only half a.doai.a 
aiotched to tlie dnircls those iavailably receive tins appellation. 
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n scholar and an anliqimry; but has unfortunately, like his contem¬ 
porary, Dr. Stukrley, surcharged his writings with many ebulli¬ 
tions of imagination, and thus bequeathed to posterity a legacy 
of conjectures., whicl^ have been received and adopted as facts by 
many subsequent writers. This gentleman was born at Pcndccii, 
in the parish of St. Just, Cornwall, in the year and having 

received a proper initiatory education for the university, was sent 
to Exeter College, Oxford. In 1720 he entered into orders, and 
in 1722 obtained the rectory of Ludgvan, to which was an¬ 
nexed the living of St. Just in 1732. In 1750 he was elected 
Fellow of the lloyal Society; and in 1754 published liis Antiqui¬ 
ties of Cornwall, a second edition of which appearetl in J7Gi), 
considerably enlarged and improved, with additional plates, and 
a new map. But, previous to the rc*publication of tins, he pro¬ 
duced a quarto work, in 1756, on the Antiquities of the Scdly 
Islands. In 1758 appeared his Natural History of Cornwall, 
embellished with twenty-eight plates, the greater number of which 
were generously presented to him by the gcntlomen of the county, 
who thus perpetuated portraits of their family mansions, and con¬ 
ferred a favo' on posterity. The improvements in the chemical 
world, and the advancement of science, have concurred to reader 
many parts of this work erroneous; and the modes of classillca- 
tion arc all obsolete. 'I'he Doctor communicated several papers 
to the Royal ^ociety, which were published in the Philosophical 
'I'ransactions; and also presented a variety of fossils, and t'clics of 
auti<luity, to the University of Oxford, for which they conferred 
on him the honor of Doctor of Laws. His connection with lite¬ 
rary characters was very extensive, as appears by the quantity of 
letters he left at bis death: among them are several by Pope, with 
whom he freqiiently corresponded. These, with all his plates, ad¬ 
ditional notes to his printed works, and other manliKTipts, arc in 
the possession of Mqjbr l^wrence, of Launceston, who holds them 
jn security for a considerable sura owed him by a nephew of the 
Doctor's. The fate of' this young man is a mystery, whicli lime 
only candcvelope: he left Mr. Lawrence several years ago, and 
has not been heard of siticc. 

Ju 
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In Lmlnvan Clnircli arc two fiat monumental stones to Dr,. 
Borlasc ami Ins wife, with the following Latin inscriptions: 

Annar Suze 

Perannos propemodum quadraglntaiA qulnque 
Uxori, peramat«, amanti, aniabili, 

Extremum hoc qualecunque 
Posuit 

Gulidmus Borlasc: 

' J)cce(sit in Christi multum desiderata 
Aprilh die MDCCLXIX 
Act. LXVI. 

Hie etiam sunt repositje 
Reliquia; Annae Marili 
Gul: Borlase L. L. B. R. S S. 

Pcnirbani perhumani perquam pit; 

Hujusce Parochis per Andos LII. 

Rectoris Besideratissimi: 
tn republica necnon Htera versatissimi 
Loquuntur scripta 
Testantur poster!. 

ObiU Aug. A. B. MDCCLXXli 
Act. LXXVX. 

The following epitaph on a tomb in this church, to JoiiTf 
South, M. A. who died rector of this parish the sixth of Octo¬ 
ber, l6'd6’, is rather singular iti style and expression, 

Let Nature's coarser childern have 
A tonguclcss tomb, or but a grave; 

South the meridian point of wit ^ 

Can never set, but shine in it. 

Ripe Artist, and Divine inspir'd, 

Thou liv’dst; thou dted’st, belov’d, admir'd. 

Hyperbolize 1 do not:—true, 

All's here: dear, dearest friend, adieu* 

PENZANCE. , 

Penzante, a name signifying the Head of the Bay, is tlie 
most westerly^ town in England, 1 eing situated on the north-wesl 
side of Mount's Buy, 283 miles from London^ and about ten 

from 
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^rom tlie Land’s End. It is particularly distinguibluul for Us 
cheap fish-market, tlie mildness of tlic seasons, and the fertility of 
tlie neighbouring lands, which in some instances have bevn let at 
the annual rent of twtfvc and thirteen pounds an aci’c;’*' and even 
the average rental per acre of the land in.the vicinity of the town 
may be lairly cMiinatcd at seven pounds. This is a convincing 
proof that llic soil is either of a superior native ijuality, or derives 
some considerable advanUme from situation; ami these circuni- 
stances, connected with other local peculiarities, have occasioned 
a considerable increase of population, by the influx of inhabitants 
from the neighbouring villages. 

In Cai'cw’s Survey, Penzance is represented as “ not so regard- 
able for his substance, as memorable for his late accident of tl c 
Spaniards firing,*' when a few of them invaded Cornwall in the 
year and “ werc the only Spaniards," says Camden, that 

ever set foot in England as enemies." They di<l not, however, ac- 
«juire many laurels; thou^ for a few days their incursions spread 
considerable alarm tliroiigh this part of the county. 

Spain at that period was mistress of Bretagiuj, whence four 
gallics were i .spatched to invade the English coast. On the 
i?3d of July, they landed near Mousehole, and commenced 
their depredations by burning several houses, the church of 
I’iiul, and afterwards Mouscliole itself. IMccting with little re¬ 
sistance, theyproceeded to Newlyn, and afterwards to Penzance, 
where Sir Francis Godolphin had ordered the inhabitants to as¬ 
semble at the market-place: but when he himself arrived, he 
found, says Carew, “ only two resolute shot which stood at his 
commaund, and some ten or twelve others that followed him, 
most of them his ownc servants: the rest, surprised with fcare, 

- H h 3 fled, 

* The Cornish acre, by which the land is usually estimated in this county, is 
somewhat larger than the statute acre, being in nearly the proportion of five to 
six. The measures are also different from the standard Winchester measure. 
A Cornish bushel CQOtaiDS4wenty>rour gallons, or tbrec bushels Winchester; 
und a pound in weight, is commonly eighteen or. twenty ounces. The farmer^ 
in this district make a practice of letting their milch cows for a term of forty 
weeks, at a sum varying from 5 I, lOs. to 7 I. 
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fled, whom neither with his perswasions, nor threatening with his 
rapier drawn, hoc could recall.Tims situated, Sir Francis was 
obliged to desert the town to the enemy, who entered at 
tlirce different places, and set it on lire; iip.d having also burnt 
Newlyn, returned to their gallics. The next day they seemed to 
meditate a fresh landing; but the numbers of tbc Cornish being 
augmented, and their courage increased proportionably, the Spa¬ 
niards desisted; and finding themselves anno 3 'ed by the bullets 
and arrowes’* from the shore, removed to a greater distance, 
and on the day following, sought security in flight, as means 
were preparing to interrupt them. This onterprizc of the Spa¬ 
niards appears, from Carew, to have been favored by a prophecy, 
(believed by the vulgar,) in the Cornish language, which intimated, 
that, those should land on the rock of Merlin^ who would burn 
Paul's Church, Penzance, and Newlyn; and, indeed, continues 
cur author, “ so is the rocke called where the enemy first slept' on 
shore. 

I'he town from this time seems to have increased both in size 
and population; hence the inhabitants were induced to erect a 
chapel of ease nearer home, ns the mother, or parish church, 
is situated at hladcrn, or Maddron, nearly two miles westward. 
This rhapel is dedicated to St. Mary, and furnished with a small 
■whitewashed spire. Among the various religious sects residing 
here, may be specified Methodists, Quakci’S, Presbyteriahs, and 
Jews; each having a separate place of worship. The government 
of Penzance is vested in a Mayor, Recorder, twelve Ald^men, 
and twenty-four Cominon-Councilmen. The streets are paved. 
Many of the houses arc large and respectable habitations: and 
about forty years ago, a new pier was erected at the expence of 
the. Corporation, unaided by any Parliamentary^ grant. In the 
vicinity of the town are several ple^ant walkai through shady 
dingles, and over swelling hills. A charity school was endowed 
here in 1711, by John Buller, Esq. of Morval, who conferred a 
similar benefaction on each of the boroughs of Grampound, East 
|.uoe, Liskenrd, and Sallusln 


A very 
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A very contiidcrabic export trade in tin and pilchards is carried 
on from this town; and, besides a number of Ashing vessels 
always lying in the commodious bay, frigates and excise cutters 
arc often stationed to watch the smugglers, who, in de¬ 

fiance of the laws, and regardless of its agents, prosecute llicir 
illicit trafilc on this coast with extraordinaiy audacity and suc¬ 
cess; and the various stratagems they employ in landing and 
secreting their lirpioi’s, furnish singular instances of sagacity and 
cunning. The exertions of magistrates, excise officei's, and sol- 
dier^, arc equally incflcctual to suppress this clandestine trade; 
a]id though severe penalties are inflicted an the detected in almost 
every session, yet their successful proceedings furnish a constant 
theme of conversation in most parts of the county. 

As the principal mode of conveyance to the Scilly Islands is 
in vessels that sail from the port of PeiiKance, we shall here 
depart from tlie general order of description, and proceed with 
an account of those Islands; first observing, that the passage, 
from this place is generally accomplished in fair weather in four or 
five hours, the distance being little more than fourteen leagues. 

THE SCILLY ISLANDS 

Aue situated in a group or cluster about nine leagues westward 
of the Land's End; and however inconsiderable in their present 
state, were earlier and better known to the ancients than most 
other parts of Great Riitain. Their original denomination was 
the CamterideSy or Tin Isles; and by this name they arc men¬ 
tioned by Diodorus Siculus Strabo, and Solinus; but their 
■ancient appearance haa beeri considerably altered by the violence 
of the sea, aided, probably, by other convulsive eiTorts of na- 

4 , 

ture. In every aUempt* bow?Bycir> to reconcile the present state 
of the Scilly Isles with the ’desciiptions which occur in these wri¬ 
ters, il should be remembered, that the latter do not appear to 
• have had accumte ideas either of the situation or form of the place's 
in question, but seem gcncmlly to have included all the western 
coasts of Cornwall in their respective dcscripiions- 

Hh4 


The 
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“ The CassitcridoR,” says Strabo, “ are ten Islaiuls near each 
other. One of them is desert, and unpeopled; the rest are inha¬ 
bited by incu who wear black garments, and long coats reaching 
down to their heels, girt about their breasts, and walking with 
long staves, resembling the furies of tragedians. I'hey have 
mines of tin and lead, which, together with hides, they exchange 
with merchants, for earthen-ware, salt, and brass-w'ork.’* Scarce¬ 
ly a vestige of this ancient state of things is remaining. The sea, 
by submerging the low lands, has multiplied the Islands; and the 
present number is upwards of 140, besides innumerable craggs, 
ami bare and desolate rocks; and the inhabitants “ are all new 
comers; not one old habitation, nor any remains of Phonician, 
or Grecian art, in the Ports, Castles, Towns, Temples, or Se¬ 
pulchres. All tiic antiquities here to be seen arc of the rudest 
Druid times; and if borrowed in any measure fiom the oriental 
traders, were borrowed from their most ancient and simjdc rights." 

We are not to think, however,** continues Borlasc, from 
whose account we haye made these extracts, but that Scilly 
was really inhabited, and as frequently resorted to anciently, as 
the old historians relate. All the Islands, by the re‘mains of 
bedges, W’alls, houses contiguous to each other, and a number 
of sepulchral barrorvs, show that they have been fully cultivated 
and inlial)ited:** and that they “ were inhabited by Bntons is 
past all doubt, not only from their neighbourhood w Britain, 
but from the Druid monuments; the several rude pillars^ circles of 
^toneS'Crcct, itwfrtfc^A W'ithout number, rock-basons, ond^olmens; 
all monuments common in Cornwall and Wales, equal evidences 
of the antiquity, religion, and original of the old inhabitants. 
They have also many British names at present for their little 
islands,* tenements,! karnsjj and cteeks;§ and more doubtless 

have 

* Men-ar-warth, Mcn-ar-^yideai PenbrOf# Gwynhill, Gwynhillveor, Enys- 
an-geon, £i)ys*witbek, Carrey-stern, Cri-bawethen, Cri*banek, Rosvean, Ros* 
veor, Men-cacr-law, &c. ‘ 

+ Trenowith, Salakce, Trewarlethcn, Hablingy, Tolmen, See. 

! Kam-morval, Karn-^avel, Karn-leh, Pen-enys, Mount Todo, &c. 

^ Porthmellyn, Porlhlop* Porthcrassony Forthclik, ^c. 
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have been jostletl out by modern ones. How came these ancient 
inhabitants then, it may be asked, to vanish so, as that the present 
have no pretensions to any atlinity, nor connexion of any kind, 
either in blood, language, or customs? How came they to dis¬ 
appear, and leave so few traces of trade, plenty, and arts, and no 
posterity, that we can hear of, behind them?*' 

“ Two causes of the extinction of the old inhabitants, their 
habitations, and works of peace, war, and religion, occur to me; 
these are the gradual advances of the sea, and a sudden submer* 
sion of the land. The sea is perpetually preying upon these little 
islands, and leaves nothing where it can reach but the skeleton, 
tlie bare rock. The many hedges now under water, (discoicr-* 
able at low tides,) and flats which stretch from one island to 
another, are plain evidences of a former union subsisting between 
these now dj-siiiict Islands. The continual advances which the 
sea makes upon the land at present, are evident to all people of 
observation, and within these.last tliirty j^ciirs Jiavc been very 
consuicrable. What wc see happen every day, may assure us of 
what has happened in former times; and from the banks of 
sand, and tne low lands giving w^ay to the sea, and the breaches 
becoming still more open and irremediable, it appears that there 
has been a gradual declension and diminution of the solids, and 
as gradually a progressive ascendency of the fluids, for many 
ages. But further, ruins and hedges arc freciucntly seen upon 
the shifting of the sands, in the between the islands;* and 

the low lands, which were formerly cultivated, particularly 
those stretching from Sampson to Trescaw, have now ten feet 
water above the foundations of their hedges; although at a 
reasonable medium, we cannot suppose tliesc foundations formerly 
to have been less than six feet above high-water level, when the 
lands were dry arable, or pasture grounds. Several phenomena 
of the same nature are to be seen on these shores, and particu* 
larly a strait-lined ridge, hVe.'A causeway, ninning across tho 
Old Town Creek in St, Alary’s, which is now never seen above 
water.” Again, 


* See Ancient and Present State of the Scilly Islands, Page 63 . 
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Again, ** tin mines they cortuinly Inul in these Islands 200 years 
before CInist. AVhat is boc(>ine of these mines? for the mines 
at present to be seen sliew no marks of their being ancient. To 
account for these alterations, the gruduaU jidvanccs, and slow 
depredations, of the sea will not suflicc; we must either allow 

I 

that these lands, since they were (originallyJ cultivated and 
built upon, have sunk so much lower than they were before; or 
else we must allow, that since these lands wore fenced and culti¬ 
vated, and tlie houses and other works under water, the whole 
ocean has been raised, as to its surface, sixteen foot or more 
j)cr|)cndiculnr; which latter supposition will appear to the learned, 
without doubt, much the harder of the two. I conclude, there¬ 
fore, that these Islands have undergone some great catastrophe; 
and, besides their apparent diminution by sea and tempest, 
must have suffered greatly by a subsidence of the land, at¬ 
tended by a sudden inundation in those parts where the above 
mciitioncd ruins, fences, mines, and other things, of which we 
have no vestiges now remaining, formerly stood. This inunda¬ 
tion probably destroyed many of the ancient inhabitants; and 
so terrified those that survived, and had wherewithal to support 
themselves elsewhere, that they forsook these Islands, by which 
means the people, who were the Abongi/ies, and corresponded 
so long with the Phcnicians, Greeks, and Uomans, were reduced 
to the last gasp; and the few poor remains of the desolation 
might soon lose sight of their ancient prosperity and eminence, 
by their necessary attention to food and raiment; no cas^ ac¬ 
quisitions when their low lands, ports, and towns, were over¬ 
whelmed by the sea.” The traditions* that have existed for 
many ages among the inhabitants of Cornwall, and the pheno¬ 
mena obseiA’ed on the Cornish coasts, may be offered as additional 
evidence to support the opinion of un extex^ive subsidence of 

land 


* “ Chu)x'yan^** mys Price, in his Cornish Dictionary, signifies ** to escape or 
ilec. Fiom hence she family f'yyaft is supposed to take its name; for ilecio^ 
on 9 while horse from Lione.M^ when it was ovciflown; that person being at 
that time governor thereof. In memoty of the ciicimistancc, this family gives 
a*liou fui iis anus, and a wliite horse ready caparisoned for the cre&t.’* 
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land round these shores, through some sudden and violent con- 
vulsions of nature. 

V\s the principal Islands of this cluster have diflerent, and 
chiolly modern appclVuions, it is somewhat singular that tlieir 
gaucral name should have been derived from so small and iucoii' 
fiidcrabic a spot as the Isle of Scilly, whose clifts hardly any 
thing but birds can mount, and whose barrenness would never 
suffer any thing but sea birds to inhabit there.*' Borlase, in solu¬ 
tion of the (lidiculty, imagines this rock (which is now only ii 
furlong in extent, and situated nearly half a mile from the Isles 
of Guel and Brchar) to have been connected by low necks of 
land with 1’rescaw, St, Martin's, lirchar, Sampson, St- Mary's, 
and other rocks and islets adjoining, so that all of them formerly 
made but one Island, having several head-lands, of which Scilly 
was the “ highest, outermost, and consequently most conspicuous.*' 
This Island, he further supposes, might have received the uunie of 
or Suilc/i; and liaving some smaller islands scattered round 
it, imparted its name to them; whence what were called by the 
Greeks Cassiterides, were named, by the Latin authors, Sigdeles, 
SilliniE, SUnrh; and by the English, Salley, Siilley ', and SciUy: 
though the appellation is not spelt with the c in any ancient re¬ 
cord, The term is British, signifying dedicated 

to the Svn^ “ who,” as Mr, Gough observes upon this passage, 

was certainly a northern deity.” 

When the Scilly Islands were first possessed by the Homans is 
uncertain; but during their dominion in Britain, they appear to 
have been known only as the place of banishment for disgi accd 
nobles. King Athelstan bestowed them on some monks, whii 
most probably had independent possession, till the reign of Henry 
the First, who granted “ to Osbert, Abbot of Tavistock, all 
the churches of with their appurtenances, and the land as 

the monks or hermits held it in the time of Edward the Confessor, 
and Burgald, Bishop of Cornwall.” Before the reign of Kdwiiid 
the Fii-st, they appear to have reverted to the Crown, ns they 
were then held by linmdph ie Blanckminster, “ paxing yearly, 
At Alicbaclmas, 300 jiullins, or six shillings and eiglit pence,” 
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\^y Jnmc^ tJic First, they were gi-;intcd on lease to Sir Fraiiris 
Gotiolphin; and are now held of the Crown by the Duke of 
Leeds. 

The principal of the Scilly Islands, are *S\, Mary’s, St, Agnes, 
St. Martin's, Trcscaw or Trcsco, Krehar, and Sampson, fnaclcar 
day they may be seen from the Land’s End, appearing like a 
cluster of cliffs, or fragments of ruined castles, round which 
the Atlantic rolls in a vast curve. In the passage from Pen¬ 
zance, about midway between that town and these Islands, is a 
dangerous ledge of rocks, (whereon many vessels have been lost,) 
called the Gm^, or IFolfy from the continued howling that the 
waves make in breaking round it. Other rocks, named the 
JBuc/iSj the Bennely and the Seven Sionesy also impede the navi¬ 
gation, and render this passage dangerous to all who have not a 
perfect acquaintance with llie coast. 

St Mary's- is the largest, most important, and most culti¬ 
vated, of these Islands. It possesses three towns, a pier, a gar¬ 
rison, custom-house, and other public buildings. The entrance 
into the Sound is skirted by numerous small isles, covered with, 
verdure to the water’s edge, or occasionally surrounded by bohl 
assemblages of bare rocks, which in some places have a very 
sublime, and in others an cxtrcincly grotesque, appearance. The 
views from hence t»f the adjacent Islands arc exceedingly diversi- 
iied and interesting; and, generally speaking, this is also the case 
with the whole grou}); almost every prospect being animated by 
the various vessels which arc warily navigating tlie coiftiguous 
channels, or more boldly spreading their swelling sails over 
the wide bosom of the distant ocean. The number of inha¬ 
bitants on all the Islands is about 2000; nearly half of them 
arc contained in St. Mary’s, with a due proportion of habitations. 
The Kngth of this Island is about two miles and a half: its cir¬ 
cumference is between nine and ten miles.. The hills are rocky, 
rising ir. some places to a considerable height, and arc said to 
aboxu.d wiiU metallic ores. 

The principal settlement on St. Mary's is New^Toxen, or 
Ueugh-Towny so named from the neighbouring peninsula, on 

5 which, 
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which, daring the pllchnrd fishery, a man is stationed to watch 
the coniing of ihc fish, and give uolice of their approach, by 
hcttg^hin^ to the boats below. On the summit of the peninsula is 
a siiiiill fort, built in th(;yeiir 151)3 by tiiv I’rancis Godolphin, ami 
calk’d Star-Caslle, from iiavitig eight points projecting like the 
rays of a star. In llie centre is the governors house, having a foss 
between it and the outer rampart; where, at the salient angles, arc 
four small apartments, designed for as many captains of tlic gar¬ 
rison. The lines arc at some distance below the fort, nearly two 
miles in extent, and flanked with several strong batteries, liolow 
the lines, on a round hillock, arc the remains of an ancient fort, 
that seems toliave had a circular keep, like the Castles of Tre- 
inaton, Launceston, and Rcstormel. Nearer the water’s edge, 
on the western side of the peninsula, is the Heugh-Town, which 
skirts the border of a sandy bay, with a good anchorage, and 
sufiicicntly spacious to contain a hundred sail of shipping. The 
houses are chiefly low buildings, but were much improved under 
the late Lord Godolphin, at whose expence a pier was erected 
here about the year 1750, The other towns are named Old- 
Town, ami Church-Town; but they only consist of aTcw houses, 
and present nothing to engage curiosity. 

On a promontory in this Island, near Salakce Downs, are the 
vestiges of an ancient fortress, called the Giant*$ Castle^ defend¬ 
ed towards the sea by an immense crag of rocks, but strengthen¬ 
ed on the land side, where the precipice is less abrupt, by a 
double ditch and valium, and near the summit by a very high 
and thick stone wall. On a karn adjoining this castle, llurlase 
mentions the remains of a Druid Temple, standing oji the plane 
of a rock, apparently cleared by art of all unevenncjss, of an 
orbicular figure, and measuring 172 feet from north to soutli, 
and ISS from east to west. On the edges of the area were nine 
vast stones, with smaller ones intervening, and all of tlieni 
** planted ill a circular line,” but at very unequal distances, oven 
when the circle was perfect, as appeared from that part of the 
circumference from which no stone had b(>en taken awny. One 
stone on the edge of this temple was. seven feet ten incites high 

from 
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from the ground; the front of it inwards, towards the centre, wflo 

twenty feel long; it was forty-three feet in girt; and had thirteen 

distinct and curious (rock-) basons sunk into the top of it." 

« • 

iVIany of the stones liavc been removed* at various times, and 
broken for the pui'poscs of building. Mumcrous smaller circles 
of erect stones are to be found on difforent parts of this Island; 
as well as many rock-basons, and two tolmen, one of which is 
similar, both in shape ai^ position, to that described in Constan¬ 
tine Parish, Cornwall.* Of the ancient places of sepulture, the 
Banows arc in this Island very numerous. “ They are all," 
says Borlase, ** constructed in one manner. The outer ring 
is composed of large stones pitched on end; and ftie heap with¬ 
in consisits of smaller stones, clay and earth, mixed together: 
they have generally a cavity of stone-work in the middle, covered 
with flat Stones: but the Barrows arc of various dimensions; and 
the cavities, which, being low, and covered with rubble, are 
scarcely apparent in some, consists of such large materials in 
others, that they make the principal figure in the whole monu¬ 
ment." Several of these were opened by the Doctor, but nothing 
decisive was discovered. In oiie, diilerent colored earths were 
found; and in another, some earth of a strong unctuous quality, 
which smelt cadaverous. 

At Portlielik Cove, on this Island, the body of the brave Sir 
Cloudcsiy Shovel was washed on shore: and not being recog¬ 
nized, was buried in a bed of sand; but afterwards taken up, and 
removed to Westminster Abbey. Ilie place where his wmains 
were first deposited, is still shown by the islanders, who super- 
stitiously remark, ilnit “ the grave never fills with sand, though 
close to the sea-surge." When the fatal accident occurred; Sir 
Cloudcsiy, in the Association, was returning with his squadron 
from'I’oulon; and on the night of the S2d of October, 1707, 
in an extreme fog, struck on the Gilstone-Rock, and sunk 
instantly: every soul on board perished; and among them seve¬ 
ral pcisons of distinction, who had accompanied the admiral. 

l*he 

* For a more particular description of these monuments, we must refer to 
Borlase’s Account oj the Sci/fy Islands^ and of the oJCorivoulU 

3 
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Tlic Eagle, Captain Hancock, underwent a similar fate; and the 
Romney and the Fire-brand were also lost; but tlieir captains 
and twenty-five men were saved. The greatness of this calamity 
made a considerable impression on the nation, and the consequent 
mourning was almost universal. 

About one mile south-west of St. Mary’s is St 
though more frequently called U^ht^House Island^ from a very 
high and strong light-liousc, erected here to warn the mariner 
from the rocks, which arc more numerous about this than any 
other of the Scilly Islands. I'his building is upwards of sixty 
feet high, and stands on the most exalted ground. The light is 
produced by twenty-one parabolic reflectors of copper, plated 
with silver, and each having an Argand’s lamp in its focus, sup¬ 
plied with oil from behind. The reflectors are disposed in three 
clusters, of seven in each cluster; and the frame in which they 
arc fixtd stands perpendicularly to the horizon, on a shaft united 
to a machine below, that turns the whole round every two 
minutes. By this motion the light progressively sweeps the 
whole horizon; and by its gradual intermission and increase, is 
readily distinguished from any other. Its brilliancy is also ex¬ 
traordinary; and by these combined effects, its benefits arc 
greatly increased, as the seahian is at once rendered completely 
sensible of his situation. This light was designed by the ingenious 
Mr. Adam Walker, (lecturer in natural and experimental philo¬ 
sophy,) under wliosc inspection it was likewise constructed. The 
Light-House itself is of stone, and was erected, ns appears from 
an inscription over the door, by the Captains, Hugh Till, and 
Symon Bayley,- in the year l0'8O. Tho charges attending the 
light are defrayed by the Trinity House. ** This Isle,” says 
Leland, ’‘ .was desolated by this chance in hominum mcTnoria^ 
The whole number almost of five housholds, tliat were in this 
Isle, came to a marriage or feast into St, Mary Isle, and going 
home, were all drowned.” The present number of inhabitants is 
about 300. They have a small cliurch, ia which religious service 
is performed by a minister, appointed niul paid by the Socit ty 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, Tins Island is extremely 
pleasant, fertile, and well cultivated. Tkkscaw, 
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or Tresco, lies nearly two miles sOuA-west of 

St. Miirys, nntl is only about half the size of that island ^ 

though ficland» fro*m inaccurate information, has described it 

as the largest of the whole. Here, in a very beautiful situation, 

near the borders of a sma]f fresh-water lake, separated from the 

sea by an cver-grccu bank, named the Abbey Pond, stood the 

ancient monastery referred. to in the historical account of 

• • 

these Islands: some remains of the outside walls of the church 
only are now visible, ’ Several batteries, and remnants of 
ancient fortifications, are on this Island. That called the O/cf* 
Castle is an extensive pile of ruins, situated on an eminence, 
and onginally intended to command the harbour, but neglected 
when the art of defence became belter understood. Some other 
fortifications arc named Olveer's CastUy Battery, 4*c. in honor of 
Cromwell; though that called Olivers Castle seems to have 
been originally forti^^ many years prior to the Civil Wars; 
about the conclusion of which, these Islands were seized for the 
King by Sir John Grenville, who afterwards capitulated to 
Blake and Sir George Ascough, This event was chiefly effected 
through the judicious disposition of the Parliament’s forces on 
this Island, and' on Brchar, which prevented supplies being car¬ 
ried to St. Mary's, where the King's forces were concentrated. 
The Dolphin Toun containtt a small church, and the only range 
of houses on the Island: these are scarcely twenty in number, 
and do not contain more than forty or fifty families. The soil 
is very productive, aud, according to Campbell, is “ pafticu- 
larly noted for producing plenty of the finest samphire.” Borlase 
mentions a row of shallow tin-pits near Dolphin Downs, none 
appearing to be more than four fathoms deep, but most of them 
not more than six or eight feet perpendicular; these are stated 
to be the only certain remains of tin-works now to be seen on any 
of the Islands. 

St. Martin’s is somewhat smaller than Trcscaw, from whence 
it is situated about one mile eastward. From the remains of in- 
closurcs that intersect itJn various directions, it seems to have 
been anciently exceedingly wcU cultivated; but was entirely 

deseited 
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deserted till within little more tliiin a century ago, when Mr, 
Thomas Ekines, a merchant of thcnc Islands, encouraged some 
people to settle in it. He likewise caused a hollow tower and 
spire to be erected, ^ as a land-mark to seamen navigating the 
Channel, or steering for Scilly, A Druidical circle of nide up¬ 
right stones, about twenty feet in diameter, and several barrows, 
are on this Island. The inhabitants consist of between thirty 
and forty families, whp are almost all related to each other, 
5tnd extremely attached to their native land, ‘ The Society for 
the Promulgation of Christian Knowledge has appointed a minis¬ 
ter for this Island, conjointly with Tresco and Brehar. , The 
Church is pleasantly seated, but extremely small: and here is a 
School tor twenty-five children, built by tw^idvc of the inhabitants, 
at the slight expence of about sixteen pounds. The master s sa¬ 
lary is partly defrayed by subscription, and partly by the Trinity-' 
House. Much kelp is burnt here. 

Bueiiau, or Brycr, as it is generally Plwiounccd, lies to the 
west of Tresco, and is very mountainous, whence it obtained its 
present appellation, which in the Cornu-British language signi¬ 
fies a high mountain. Many small barrows arc scattered over 
difiercut parts of the downs; and on the highest ground of one 
of the eminences is a very large circular cairn, or barrow, seventy- 
seven feet in diameter. ‘‘ Within it,** says Borlase, “ are many 
listt'aens, as the Britons call stone-Colls; and many of the flat 
stones which covered them lie here and there, some keeping their 
first station, and some being removed, to make stands for shooting 
rabbits, with which this part of the hill abounds.*' 'J'hc sands be* 

' t. . 

tween this Island and Tresco may be. crossed at low water, on 
foot. • The number of families in Brehar is about twenty. 

Sampson is composed of two circular hills, connected by a 
low rocky ledge, and at a distance has a pleasing clTect, beings 
apparently covered with a Juxuriant mantle of verdure, but 
which, on a nearer approach, is discovered to be little else than 
fern. Oii the summit of one of the hills are eleven cainis; 
fuul on the other, yarious ruins of Ko^bcs, some rock-basons, 
n# , , / , li , a kistvaen, 
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a ki&tvacn, &c. The inhabitants are very few, being confined lo 
two or three families, .who support themsel\’es by the various oc¬ 
cupations of liusbaiulry, fishiiu', and making kelp. 

These, we believe, are all the Scilly d^lands now inhabited; 
though, from'various iTinainiiig vestiges, it may be affirmed, that 
sevqnil othei’s have once been peopled, /I‘he air is mild and 
healthy; the winters are never severe; and the heat of the sum¬ 
mers is rendered moderate by the sea-breezes. 'I he soil is pro¬ 
ductive; but the wheat is at present grown in much less quantity 
than formerly: the grain most abundant is barley. I'hc horses 
aiul cattle arc but small; sheep and rabbits are plentiful; and wild 
and domestic fowl arc bred here in great numbers.- 

The civil government of these Islands is chiclly managed by 
twelve <if the principal inhabitants, who meet monthly at Heugh- 
Town, Si. Mark’s, and generally settle ditferencos by com¬ 
promise, as their aJ^ority rests more on cystohr than positive 
ihstitutionsy^ and iyl^ercibrc insufficient to enfdrce the observance 
of their decision^. Albcriminai^'Caust^ are referred to the mili¬ 
tary power, I'he inhabitants iai^ ehiefiy employed in husbandry, 
fishing, and making kelp. .The manufacture of the latter article 
Was introduced in the year l6S4, by a Mr. Nance, who is still re¬ 
membered with gratitude by the islanders. 'J'he principal months 
for burning the ore-weed of which the kelp is made, arc June and 
July. 

We shall now return to Mount’s Bay, where, at about half 
a mile from Penzance, arc some remnants appcrtainHig to 
the Wherry which was situated in a part of the Day 

that is dry, at low water, but lieovcred by every returning 
tide, to the height bf several feet. The peculiar situation of the 
mine rendered it an <^ject of considerable curiosity, and attract- 
ed the attention of all pemons who^'vtsite<rthis part of Ihe coun¬ 
ty; hui it can now only be contemplated in description, forita 
shaft is filled up, and (he frame-wbfk ni(^rly annihilated. “ The 


opcMiiiig of this mme/.r.'^ys Dr.'Maton, was an nstonishiugly 
adventurous undertal^^. linagino^'the 'descent into a mine 
through the sea, thb^ Miners workhig ttt the depth of MVent^n 

- ’fathoms 
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Ibttionls below tbo waves; the rod of a steam-engine extending 
from the shore to the shaft; a distance of nearly 120 fathoms; 
and a gicat number of men momentarily menaced with an inun¬ 
dation ot the sea, whrch continually diains in no small quantity 
through the roof of the mine, and roais loud enough to be dis¬ 
tinctly heard in it/' A company of adventurers were iuduce«i 
to sink a shaft in this place, through the re])ro«^cntntions of an 
old miner, who foietold the acquisition of great tieasuies from 
the richness of the lode: nor were they wholly deceived by his 
infoimationj for “ titntcd vp** a great qhantity of iicK tin 
stuff, tind also some cpbalt* The latter was chiefly mixed with 
pyrites and nickel; and wlicn properly punlied, proiluced a beau¬ 
tiful blue color, equal to tliat in the finest porcelain. The dan* 
gcrous situation of the shaft, the injuri<^tis effects arising fiom 
Btoiins and tides, and the paitial failure of the lode, induced the 

• 

adventurers to discontinue their woikings ir\ I798.+ 

* ^ ^ 

The little village of‘M ovslhole, on'the western side of 
Mount's Bay, became celebrated among antiquaries, from having 
been the residence of old Dollp Pentreafh^ one of the last per¬ 
sons known to speak the Cornish language. In the year I7h*d 
she was visited by the lion. Daines Baiiington^ whose report, 

1 t $ that 

* The miners always distinguish their mines by the feminine appellation. 

*!■ The relation of the following distressing circumstance, which occurred 
to the miner above alluded to, will serve to display the peculiar danger that 
attended the working of this mine. At a time when the tide was rolling ita 
swelling waves into the bay, and many of the breakers were dashing over the 
mouth of the shsft, the old man waa ctgerly employed in loading the kihbU 
with a lalge mass of ore; and, although the other workmen hdd left the mine, 
yet he persisted m sending up this load before he deserted his station, Thd 
mass being rather larger than usual, became entangled In the mouth of the shafts 
and was th«.rcfore suspended fbr some time; whilst the sea continued to rise 
higher, and every successive wave left tome of iti uniters in the mine. To escape* 
seemed utterly impossibles end the next wave threatened instant death; hut a 
fellow bbotiref descended by ibe tope, broke off paru of the ore, and the kih* 
hie being set at ilbany,^ %rasjd?on brought to the top. Another was then let 
down, andfhb pbgroM mldtrgmlng into it, was happily rescued from n 
watery cmVei 
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that lie Jiad mot with a woman in this county able to converse 
ill fJie vernacular tongue, not meeting with that degree of credit 
to which its accuracy was entitled, occasioned him to make fur¬ 
ther enquiries concerning her; but this w5s not till several' years 
aften^ards, when he found (1773) that she was still living, and 
in tolciable health, though in her eigktt/^sevcnth She was 

liien “ maintained partly by the parish, and paitly by fortune- 
telling, and gabbling of Cornish/’* In the former period of her 
life, she procured a maintenance by selling fish, and was well 
known in the market at Penzance, where at tw'elvc years of age 
she sold her wares in the CormM language. In the year 1776’, 
the same gentleman mentions her as still being alive, though 
exceedingly di‘af;f and it appeals Irom her epitaph in Paul's 
(’l)iiich-Yaul, near Mousehole, that she lived to the great age 
of 102. Her epitaph is both in (’ornish and English; and 
as th(^ sentiment it expresses is somewhat whimsical, wc shall 
inscit it. 

♦ 

Cotli Dol Pentreath canz ha Deaw 
Marir cn Sedans cn Powl pleu 
Na ea an Eglai ganna Poble briz 
iSct cn E^lar Hay Coth Dolly es 1 

^ Old Dol Pentreath, one hundred age & two. 

Both hoin, and in Paul Parish bulled, loo; 

Not JD the Chuich *niongst people great and liigh^ 

But in the Church-Yard doth old Dolly lie! 

ill HiAN, or Sf. Buries^, though at present consisting of only 
a few wretched cottages, was formerly distinguished by a college 
of Augustine canons, and was probably, therefore, much more 
considerable than at present. Lcland, Camden, and Borlase, 
have stated, that it dcuves its name from St. Buriana, an Irish 
Saint, who had an oratory, and was buried here: but Hals 
opposes tills account, and observes, that no such saint is to be 
found ill tho Roman legend, or calendar) nor yet in Capgrave's 
catalogue. ^Vhen King Athclstan had subdued all Devon, and 

Cornwall, 


* Archzologia, Voh III. 


t Ibid, V. 
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Cornwall, be deemed it necessary to visit the ScHIy Isles; and tf> 
the vows \\hich he offered to the Deity, to fulfil on the successful 
Rccomplishraent of this expedition, it appears that the religious 
establishment at this‘place owes it origin: for Athclstan, on hh. 
retifn from the Islands, here founded and endowed a collegiate 
church about the year 930, to which he gave lands and tithes to 
a considerable value for ever. It is now in the patronage 
of the Prince of Wales. The deanery includes the parishes of 
Burian, Sennen, and St. Levan. At the Norman Ct^nquest there 
w'crc secular canons here; and in the COth of Edward the First, 
u dean and three piebends, 

In the reign of Edward the Third, says Tanner, this deanery . 
was seized into the King's hands, because John de Maunte, 
then dean, was a Frencliman; and as alien, was given, in the 
rime of Henry the Fourth, to KingS College. Cambudi,c; and in 
the 7th of Edward the Sixth, to Windsor College; yet ncjiher 
of the three societies long enjoyed it, or had any benefit fiom 
it; for it was aU along, and still continue*', an independent 
deanery.** It as valued, in the 26 th of Henry the Eighth, at 

_ f 

481. 12s, Id. jjer annum. The deanery hou^c is .said to have 
been paitly demolished by Shrubsall, the Governor of Pendenms 
Castle. Some of tlic fragments still remain, about halt a mile 
east of the church, which is a large, building. At least 

here arc nd specimens of Jliat style of architecture which pic- 
vailed about Athelstaus reign, as may be affirmed on compaimg 
it with RLilinsbury Abbey Church, in Wiltshire, The Church is 
built on a high spot of ground, and its tower forms a conspicuous 
object fioni the Land's End, Solly Islands, and the nortlj|^.and 
Bolith Channels. It consists wholly of granite, and isi^ividedL 
into three aisles, which are again divided from the ea*'t emh by 
rogif-loft, reaching entirely across the church. This is made^of' 
oak, and is ornamented vvitli a profusion of gilding and rude 
carvings, representing huntsmen, hounds, fox, deer, buds, &c» 
in some respect resembling tlie cornice of the Chevy Chase 
, Uoom at St. MichattPs Mount. Many of the seats are also 
foimcd of oak, and sculptured with a variety of devices; among 

1 i 3 . which 
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which the tmtials L H. S. frequently appear. There are also 
spread eagles, human figures, and coats of arms, all in relievo, 
and charged on shields; but many of these curious relies havq 
been sacrificed to the lofty pew, which has been either erected in 
their places, or hidden them from sight. The south porch #or- 
namented with embrazures and pinnacles;, and over the western 
door are the letters I. II. S. cut in stone on a shield. 

Near the south entrance is a small cross, elevated on four 
steps. It consists of one piece of granite, with a circular head, 
perforated by four holes; on one side is represented tfie crucified 
Saviour. Without the church-yard is another cross of similar 
, character.* . , 

Within the church is an old coffin-shaped monument, having 
an inscription round the border; and on the middle of the stone 
is represented a cross fleury standing on four steps. The inscrip¬ 
tion is in veiy rude characters, and now partly obliterated; but 
Hals says it is Norman French; and Mr. Gough gives the follow¬ 
ing reading to it. “ Clarice h femme Cheffrei de BoUeit git 
deu de lalme ei^ tnercc; que pur le alme punt (Prierunt) diior de 
pardun which is thus translated by another writer: 

Clarice, the wife of Geffrie de BoHiet, lies here: God of her 
•oul have mercy. They who shall pray for her soul shall have 
ten days of pardon.’' Bolliet is the name of a village a little to 
the south'of this church. Hpre is also another ancient monur 
ment to Arthur Lenelis, of Trewoof, who died in Jfi/l; and the 
inscription states, that “ the family fiourished here 600ye^siiipo 
William’s CoiK{uest,*' 

The country round St. Btirian, though divested of the b^y 
mercantile town, and the fashionable m^^tision, is replete; 

olyecta 


* Cornwall abounds with these stope ^roucf. Almost every village ^ntsinf 
•ne, or more; and \a many parts of the county they are standing by the road 
aide, at a considerable distance from any church. They consist mostly of 
single shaft of granite; with, a round head, and the figure of a cross in relieL’ 
Some are omameoted with ztgsag carving down tl^ shaft, witharepresenUliOn ^ 

pf the crucifixion, or with, perforated boles! at the comers of the cross; and 
pne of these, on the moors b^ween |.aaDccitoD, hu obttioed the 

pame of Four Hole Crqs^ it V. ' 


> 
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.objecb of curioBityf and iviU furnish ample gratification to the 
' lover of Uritish antiquities, and to him wIiq can feel delighted in 
contemplating the primeval face of nature, unadorned by art, and 
uncontaminuted •by false taste. The greater portion pf this dis¬ 
trict is wild, open, and unsheltered; though a few laboring 
farmers^ cultivate some small parts of it; whilst other parts are 
ransacked by mind's, who employ themselves in searching for 
ore. The habitations of these people arc either scattered over 
the heath-clad downs, and exposed to every passing storm, or 
congregated round the village church; and most of the enclosures 
are made with stones, either erected on one end, or piled into 
rude walls; these, as well as the turf-banks, are all prnvincially 
denominated hedges. The summits and sides of the eminences, and 
the bottoms of the vallies, arc mostly covered with large masses 
of granite, cither collected together pn the tops of the hills, or 
scattered singly over the lower grounds; and among these are to 
be found many of the Druidical remains wl\ich Dr. Borlasc has 
described, and descanted on, in his Antiquities, Their respective 
denominations arc karns, circles, cromlechs, logan-stones, and 
castles; specif»>ens of all which still remain in this part of the 
county; and the inquisitive antiquary may here examine the. 
shape and character of a variety of British monuments; the most 
remarkable of which we shall briefly describe. 

At a place named I^erris, in Paul Parish, is a circular inclo- 
* sure, c^led the RjoundagOj composed of stones, some standing 
erect, and others piled in a wall-like form, but without mortar. It 
is about fifty-two paces from north to south, and thirty-four from 
to west. At the southern end tye four upright stones, form¬ 
ing an entrance to the area. In the parish of Senar is a circle 

I i 4 of 

* Tb« state of agriculture, and modci of husbandry, here, are very lUtte in* 
debted to science or ihgenulty." The farmera are poor, and unacquainted with 
modem improvemeots; and consequently follow the same plain track that was 
marked out by their forcfalhera. They pursue their own^ldugh, till their Vind, 

1 perform or attend all the operations in thb field, and are always ready to visit 
the weekly market With their superfluous stock. Fioughing la commonly per* 
formed with two small hories abreast, arid their harness consists usually of only 
Tope-tracea^ aqd platted sciaw-coUara, 
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of similar shape and character; and at Trcdincck is anothei of* 
the same kind. In the palish of Buiian is a small circle ol 
nineteen upright stones, called Pawee 3/aMc, or the 
Matdetii, from the whimsical ttadition that nineteen young wo¬ 
men, or maidens, were thus tiansformcd for dancing on the 
Sabbatl^ Day, The stones ^re about four feet above the ground, 
and five feet distant from each other: the diameter of the circle 
is about twenty-five feet; hnd at some distance, north-west from 
it, arc two taller upright stones, catted the Pipers. Another ot 
these Diuidical circles is named Boscaufcii^Uu,* This also con¬ 
sists of nineteen upright atones, and is about twenty-five feet in 
diameter, having a single leaning stone in the centre. Camden 
supposes that the latter circle was eiected as a trophy by the 
Homans; or by Aibclstan in commemoration of his conquest of 
thoDanmonii; but this xsJn the highest degree improbable. In 
the parish of Gulval is BosKednan Circle, consisting also of nine^ 
teen stones, but of smaller diameter than the two foimcr. The 
most considerable of these structures is situated in the pansh of 
St. Just, and known by the of the Bofalkk Circles, which, 
accotding to Borlases plan, vVas composed of four circles of up- 
iight stones intbi-secting each other; and at some distance was ano¬ 
ther circle, and several stones standing singly^ 

Among the ancient sepulchre monuments called Ciomleclisf 
temtuning ift tbis the Island, is that called Lanym 

Qmtt, which of four lat^ uptight stmies: three of these 

supiMUt another fiat, broad atbfte, cftUed by theGomish, 
and measuring about twenty-eight feet lor^^ fouiteen^ ^ect 
wide. Boilase employed sonde persons tudig under tlu^ stones, 
but the soil bad been previously disturbed. ^ ’Thera appeared to 
have been a cavii^r^ in the shape of,ft giavc sU feet deep, wherein 
tbu Doctor ifiipposad that a hfiman body had 'been iutcried. 
Ai^tlicr large and very perfect memu’nvKCt of this kind exists in 

tbo' 

* The Itn la pioctoUiWect SI sUo ibClifi/ • circumaUDCs ncceasary u» 

be atteuded lo by persons nuikiug en^tjines after these places m Corawall. ^ 

+ Pol vhclca Hutofical Views of Devonshire, Vol I p, 66 et 
w hcie IS a long and ingenious dissaUtion on the Cromlech. 



^ 'fait* 
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the piiibh of Morvah, Tins is culled ChAn Quoit, and is com** 
posed of four upright stones, with a fifth covenng the whole, 
though only resting cyi thrcc\ Ihe incumbent stone nicasuiis 
about twelve feet long by eleven feet wide; and the four upiights 
ioim a complete chest, othisHatn, About half a mile east of 
Church is a largo ;,eyolnIech, of uhich Di Boilase gives 
tile following dcsciiption: the greut depth of this kistvacn, 

s Inch IS about eight feet a ntedtUm under the pi me of the 
qurit, IS remarkable* there is no Stone m it; but a stone bar* 
low, fourteen yatds diamefori wus heaped round it, and almost 
leaclicd the edge of the quoit. Ifhis quoit was biought iiom a 
kain about a furlong off, which sUjUidti a^httle higher than the 
spot on which this ci^mlech ta and near this karn 

IS nnothci ciomlcch, not so large as that ho^ described; in other 
lospects not materially differefth" In the paiish of Modern, 
IK ir Lanyon, sUnds tluec atones erect on a triangulai plane* 
The middle stone is perforated with^ U largO hole oi one foot 
nine inches diamctci, which Dr. Borlase conjectures was appro- 
])iiited to supeistitious tiles in the diys of Druidism; and ho 
asserts, on the authonty of a farmci, tb il it was deemed to 
poss(.ss «on)C miraculous powers even ni Ins time, ftn many per¬ 
sons had crept thtough it to cUrc painis m the back and limbs; and 

that fanciful parents, at oilrtamUi times of the year» do cus- 
tomaiily diaw their young ctuldr^n thtoug$^ iU order to cute 
them of the iickets/' A httle $n^h of Romo^rem^ Cttclc, m 
Buiian, ftre throe other holod titles, of the samo description* 
bomo otlier nuw^roents, of simiUr kind, aic also to be met With 
in tins part ofCc^tnVall. 

Ot the Or liockin%*Si(m^ there aie tnkuy> not only m 

tins district, hut lU most other rocky places in the county: 
trom the cooCurring^ totttmony of the best informed poisons on 


* 


this 


* It IS rather singular that jSft» Soflssa aliould h* st a loss for the metfimg of 
this word. wht.n almost evgry joComwaD md Bevonihue, applies cho 

trim to anything i^iog Hence Logan, or Log-ing any* 

vibratory motion Xo Wales this stone u called Y Ma^n Jtg/f t e. the dhaicmg 
&one. 
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this subject^ there can be no hesitation in attributing them to 
Nature; though many have asserted, that they were raised by 
the Druids, for the purpose of extorting confession from crimi¬ 
nals, or awing the vulgar into implicit obedience. The most 
considerable and curious of tho L/Ogan’Stoncs in Cornwall, is 
that at Treryn Castle, in the parish of St. Levan. This extra¬ 
ordinary stone is poised on the top of an immense pile of rocks, 
which projects into the sea; and, frbm its awful situation, the 
massive grandeur of its supporters, and the continual roaring 
and dashing of the waves below, seems peculiarly calculated to 
inspire tlie mind with the blended emotions of admiration and 
terror. This logan-stone is an immense block of granite, sup¬ 
posed to weigh nearly ninety tons; yet this enormous mass, from 
its peculiarity of position, may be easily logged to and fro. One 
of these objects lias been thus described by Mason, who poetically 
j^lludes to its suppo^d property of discovering guilt. 

** Behold yon huge 
And unhewn sphere of living adamant^ 

V^hich, pois’d by magic, rests its central weight 
, On yonder pointed rock: firm as it seems, 

Such is iu strange and virtuous property. 

It moves obsequious to the gentlest touch 
^ Of him whese heart is pare : but to a traitor, 

Tho’ e*cn*a giant’s prowess nerv’d his ann» 

It stands as fix'd as Snowdon.” 

• ^ 

The place denominated Tr^r^n Castle Is a large piece.of rpeky 
ground, projecting into the sea, and inclosed by two formidable 
ramparts and ditches, one within the other, stfetching in % $emi- 
* circular form from the sides of the plifis. The perpendicular 
rocks form .three sides of this fprtjiicatlgQ; and tbe^nd side is 
guarded by these high and thick cmbankirvents. ^A^bout a iiiilo 
and a half west of this, th^ cape called Tolpedn-pe^with is divided 
from the * main land by a Atone waU* The C^^tla Karnijeck and 
^scageli^ in the parish of St. Just, ^ j|^o .of, the same kind, as 
as many others oil'the 

^ - - The 
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The LAWt>*a Ek» is the moat wc'-terly proirontoiy in rng- 
land, and, when con<iideted with all its adjuncts, cannot iail of 
awakening tbo united sensations i ( awe, tcrroi, and admiiation, 
even in the most placid l)o«om. Ihe hu^e and lagged rock«, 
foinnna a btnui to the tumultuous sea; the immense expanse 
of witcis, the ccaseUss ri vr of th waves; the constantjj 
chai {;ernl clfrcts ot light and shade playing on the suif \ce of the 
deep; the gliding \osse1b tuiilipg m all diicctions; tlic vaiious 
aquitic buds wildly scionming at the sight ot man, oi j ursiung 
then instinctive piopensuies on the suiface of the bowling 
billows, all combine on tins spot to met the attention, and hll 
the mind with emotions of astomshiucnt at the sublimity of the 
piospcct. Justly has the Cornish poet chaiacterued the scene in 
the foUow]ing lines. 

On the lea 

The sun*beam9 tremble, and the purple light 
Illumes the dark Boi lrium , scdt of stoims. 

High arc his granite rocks, his frowning brovr 
llings o*er the smiling ocean. In his caves 
Ihe Atlint c brcc4cs rouimur, in I is caves, 
h le deep the haggard spirits of the ^torm. 

Wild, 1 iciry, are the schidlipe i >cks iround 
> nciTcled by the wave, where to the breeae 
The higgard cormorant shrieks, and far beyond. 

Where the great ocean mingles with the sky, 

Are seen the cloud UU islands, giey in mists. 

H, Davy. 

The point named the Land's End, was called by Ptolemy, 
Bolenum; by the Diitish baiUs, Pentwghuaed, or the Promon- 
toiy of Blood; and by then historians, Pe/mi/A, oi the Promon¬ 
tory to the Left. Near this craggy clift arc three caverns, m 
which the agitated waters occasionally roai with tremendous fury; 
and several ma^es of rocks ard seen above the suifacc of the 
sea more than two miles west of the Land's End. These are called 
fhe Long Shp^s and, from the dangcions situation of this coast, 
a light-'house was erected on the largest of those locks ih the 
year l7SI7f by a Mr. who obtained a grant from the 

(S Tumty 
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Tnnity House for ibal puiposr, anti is rewarded by a certain rate 
on all ship^ that pass the Ldiul’s Kiid, 

Among the Hill Cattles, or fortifications, in this district, tho^e of 
Castle Chfln, and Castle An-Dinas, are muniments of singular cnii* 
osity. Dr. Borlase contends that all the castles west of Penzance 
were constructed by the Danes; but this opinion ds confuted by 
Mr. King in the First Volume of bis JMunimenta Antiqu.i, wbcie 
he states, that many fortresses of a similar construction remain in 
Wales, in Scotland, and in parts where the Danes never had ac¬ 
cess. Besides, if the situation and character of those above 
named arc cNamincd, there can be no hesitation in attributing 
them to Btitish oiigin. The remains of CMii CirsVe occupy the- 
whole area of a hill, commanding an extensive tract of country 
to the oast, si'iiie low grounds to the north arid south, and the 
ocean to the west. It consists of two walls, or lather huge 
heaps of stones, one within the other, having a vallum, or kind 
of terrace, between them. I'his terrace is divided by four 
walls; and towards the wt‘st-south west is the only entrance to 
the castle, called the Iron Gateway.' This turns to the left, 
and IS flanked with a wall on each side, to sccuic the ingress 
and egiess of the inliai jiants. The outer wall measures about 
five feet in thickness; but on the left of the entrance it is twelve 
feet; whilst the inner wall maybe estimated at about ten feet; 
but, from the iiiinous confusion of the stones, it is impossible 
toasccitiun this decidedly. 'Fhe aiea inclosed within the latter 
measures about IJ.!/fict in diameter, and contains a choaked-up 
well, and the ruined ioiiiulaiions of sevend circidcr'* tenements, 
or luihitations. Tlu'se an' connected to the inner wall, and run 
parallel all round it, leaving an open space iu the centre. The 
present state of these luins Heiuonstiate that this caslle was con¬ 
structed before any lules of architecturo wore adopted in mi¬ 
litary buildings; for tbeic appear no speciip^ift 'bf mortar, 
nor door-posts, nor fire-places with chimuics; and had any of 
these ever been used in tins singular and rude fortress, it is 

V 

exceedingly 

• Tbe plan In Qoilai«*< Auilquitics faUcly repr^aoiU the divisions » square. 
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exceedingly improbable but that some traces might be now dis¬ 
covered amidst its vast ruins. On the north side of the castle ap¬ 
pears a passage, or. road, partly excavated out of the soil, ami 
guarded by high ’slonm on each side. This communicates with 
the forti/iod retreat, and the mined buihlings of a village or 
town, which occupy the north face of a hill, and consist of 
numerous foundations of circular huts. These are from ten to 
twenty feet in diameter, with a narrow entrance between two up¬ 
tight stones, without any chimney; and the walls composed of 
various sized stones, rudely piled together without mortar. ITie 
knowledge of lime as a cement, says Mr. \Vhitakci, was first in- 
tioduced into this country by the Romans. Ca'^ife An^Divai is 

veiy similar to the above, though on a larger scale."* Tlie various 
■ 

castles, circles, cromlechs, and other very ancient remains of 
piimitivc custuma, still existing in tliis part of the Island, aie ob¬ 
jects of peculiar curiosity to every peisoii who is zealous in the 
cause of British antiquity; and a correct'and unprejudiced deli¬ 
neation of the whole, accurately drawn, and i.iitlitully described, 
would prove an invaluably interesting poiioinmncc. 

“ Tlie road'CO Si. I\es,*’ sa}s Dr. Maton, wjivn returning 
from the western part ol the county, “ passes near numerous 
pits and deserted shnlts of mines, which lenders a journey over 
this part of the country by night extremely dangerous. Tiic 
moor-stone (graniteJ lies dispersed in detached blocks, many of 
them huge enough for another Stone^hengv, Scarcely a shrub 
appears to diversify the prospect; and the only living beings that 
inhabit the mountainous paits are the goats, which browse the 
scanty hetbage." 

ST. 1V£S. 

Is a populous sea-*port town, .situated uicar the nortli-east 
angle of a veiy fine bay, “ bounded by b^jld locks of black 
killas." Its antiquity appears to be consulcrable, as its proper 

t t and 

r 

V 

* Tot parallel descupdoos of fiiittsh Hu*s and Towns, see Rowland's Mona 
Antiqna; Whitaker'a MaA.chekte>: Folwlielv’o D(vonshtre» Vok I. and Kto^’a 
Muolmenta Antf^ut. 
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and original name Is St, Iie\ derived frorti Hat & troman 6f 
great sanctity, who ** came hither from Irclaml about the year 
46'0/* The Church is a low but spacious^ building, having a 
nave and twp aisles: from its' situation fioai* the shore, it is fre- 
qucMUly covered at hi^ tides and tcm|)est5 with the spray of the 
sea. The chief articles of exportation are slate and pilchards. 
The latter are in most seasons taken in the bay in abundance; 
and ^‘at the time of large draughts, it is usual for all the inhabi¬ 
tants to contribute their assistance: shops arc deserted: and if 
it should be Sunday, even the church" is likewise abandoned. 
This port, as well as most others on the north coast, is greatly 
incommoded by the sand driven in by the north-west winds: and 
the town, as appears from Lcland/ has also suffered from the 
aame cause. ' In 

* “The place,” says this author, in his Itinerary, “ that the chief of the 
toun hath, and partely dooth stond y^, is a very peninsula, and is ex tend!d 
into the ac of Severn as a cape« Moste parte of the houses in the peninsula bp 
acre oppressid or over-coverid with sandei that the stormy windes and ragea 
castith up there.—Thiscalamite hath continuid ther litle above ao yeres.** We 
must observe on this passage, that the obscure specidcation contained in the last 
sentence, of a ^tme when the town was not incommoded by sand, seems also to 
that some censidtrM change had taken place in the situation of the land* 
round this part of the coast. If no change had occurred, the tovrn, ftom ite 
situation, and vicinity to the sea> must have been always subjected to the incoYw 
vcnience of being partially overv^belmed by sand, and thereco^ld'liave beenno 
mson for observing, that the calamity ** hath continuid tl^r Utle above ta 
ycrcs:” but an hypothetical deduction is not all the evidence we can addnee oiv 
this subject. , ^ 

From St. Ives, with some few interruptions, there eXtandi all along iher 
coast, almost to Padstow, a range of sand^^banks, in many places a satle wtde^ 
ind.,elevated to fifty or sixty yards above the level of the sM«; Thts ningeit 
now generally covered with a thin tiltf, and jsffcx|rds ptRurigetO abeep.f butua - 
evidenUy of recent formation^ and consists tnitf yrh^e m^oCminutepardcleo ^ 

ahdls. After digging to a de^th, y^|^blctnbuM U ditcovA^i 
with regular Inclosurea, and the remaiitt of houses: Tradition represents thie 
overwhelming of sand to have happened some time in the pixteenth century t 
and the tale receives confirihationfrom the eirdumiuiaoe of bne of this livings on 
this shore ^jag estimated far above its proportiditto-^ominR parishes in the - 
Ziber Valorum of Henry the Eighth. The^ AfSumen^.appear suffici^y velid 
cd substantiate the opinion of the occurrence of some great d^apga in the attiii« 
sioQOf the,Zands round ihii coast. ' ^ ^ ^ 
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In the rdgn of Queen Mary, St* Ives was’governed by a Por- 
treve and Purges&es; but was not incorporated till the sixteenth 
of Chniles the First, who confirmed some former privileges^ 
vested the future government of the town in a Mayor, Recorder, 
twelve capital and twenty-four infenor Burgesses, and granted 
the inhabitants four annual fairs, two weekly markets, and a 
grammar-school. The right of election is possessed by the cor¬ 
poration, and all the inhabUant> paying scot and lot. I'hc voters 
arc about ISO* 

Hale, or Heyl, is situated on the eastern side of the river of 
the same name, and is comparatively of modern ongm. It pos¬ 
sesses a great trade, esp^ially in iron, limo-stone, Biistol 
wares, and VVelch-coal for tbe steam-engines and smelting-houses. 
This portion of the county is exceedingly rocky bnd mountain¬ 
ous; tho coal is therefore Conveyed to.its places of destination 
on the backs of horses, and a prodigious number of those animals 
travel together. The smelting-houses we have already mentioned, 
but would observe, in addition, that the vaiious w'orks for roast¬ 
ing and smelting ores, and rolling metal, in this place and 
vicinity, are artived at as great perfection, as in almost any other 
-part of the kingdom. The woiks were first erected between 
forty and fifty years ago, but have ^ince been gvcatly extended 
at various periods. “ Nothing,’* says Dr. Maton, can be 
more shocking than the appearance which the workmen in the 
sroelting-houscs exhibit. Some of the poor wretches, who were 
lading the liquid metal from the iumaces to the moulds, looked 
more like walking corpses than livmg beings.'* The effect of the 
disengaged arsenic in the immediaA vicimfy of the copper-bouse, 
is also very uncommon; and evenfthe horses employed there, 
*arc irremediably injured by it, alflf after three or four years, 
they lose tbeir boo^. No prewntion fh>m this malady baa yet 
been discovered. On. tie westw side 'of Heyl Harbour, Mr* 
Praed, who introduced the pit^uter fir into Cornwall, has W 
bioose inn situWtjoK; hSs grounds are also ex- 

. tremely pleoaafit and ftmriahing. “ The country round Male is 
fbUtirdy t^verod With Wihdi which is blown about by eveiy blast, 
mild rehders itit appearance truly dismal,*' , CLowA;Erca, 
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Clowance, Ihe scat of Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart, is seated 
lii the parish of Crovvan, and has been in possession of the pre¬ 
sent family, according to Hals, ever since the time of Richard 
the Second.. “ This famous and worthy family,*’ he continues, 
“ was at first denominated from IMount SeyiU Aubyn, in Nor¬ 
mandy,** The present inheritor of this estate has made many 
very considerable improvements in tlic domain, and,, by extensive 
plantations, some additional buildings, and . other judicious 
and useful alterations, has created a pleasant and elegant retreat 
in the midst of n dreary country, 'I'hc park is large, and sur¬ 
rounded by a high \vall; and the pleasure grounds arc rendered 
singularly delightful in this unsheHered part of the county, by 
the abundance of spreading trees wbicli shade its meandering 
walks. The house seems enveloped in a wood, and thus forms 
an interesting contrast to that on St. Michael's Mount, which is 
about seven miles distant. Among the pictures are several of 
curiosity and value; and the collection of rare and choice prints> 
which are accumulated in the port-folio’s, strikingly characterize 
the taste and judgment of*thc possessor. 

About three miles north-east of Clowanco is Pekdarves, 
the scat of John Stackhouse, Msq. which derived its name from 
Sir ’\yilliam Pendarvis, who icsidcd here in the reign of Queen 
Anne. ^The house is a large, handsome, modern building, and 
two of its fronts consist of squared granite. It is erected cm an 
eminence, and commands some extensive views over the western 
part of the county. The southern front overlooks a l^ge piece 
of artificial water; and in a CQntigu6us field is a cromfecif <^0^* 
listing of three upright stones, and another covering them* 

Between HaW atid Redrtith there is a regular'line bfj copper 
,mines, situated along'the hottofh of thd north side of aridge of 
granite hills, \vhicb terminate abruptly at a small distance from 
’the latter townl'*^ These are generally termed the Canibome Mines, 
'^rom teing chinfiy seated in that parish. Tbo ore of Hucl Oons 
and Stray ParA is of the yellow kind, and very rich: the lodes 
Mn 8f>me places are twelve'feet wide; in tHhen'^only os many, 
'laches* Dolcood lies eastward of'and ia ncarty 

r. .fathoms 
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idioms deep. It produces &om four to five hundred tons of 
copper ore every month, and also soiti'c of Cobnltv The matrix 
of the ore is (Quartz, accompanied by chlorite and kSllos. Cook's 
Kitchen is one of jtha most productive minds in CormValh and 
lias been known to yield a profit of upwards of 100,000L on ten 
years working; for the last three or four years the proportionable 
produce has not been so great. Its depth is nearly 180 fathoms^ 
“ Its most productive ore is the solid grey kind, some of which 
is worth 301. per ton; and it often affords ninety parts of copper 
for every hundred of ore: the remainder is sulphur, with a little 
iron and arsenic.'* It has numerous lodes in constant work; one 
of them, called the great north lode, is from six to fifty feet in 
width. This mine furnishes employ to between 300 and 4p0 
persons. Part of its apparatus are three immense overshot water 
wheels; their respective diameters arc 42, 48, and SI'feet: the 
largest wheel is under ground. Tin-croft is about 130 fathoms 
deep, and produces from 200 to 300 tons of copper ore every 
month, exclusive of a small quanti^ of tin. The profits on this 
mine for the last eight years are said to have equalled any in the 
county. The amines of Dotcoolh^ Cook's Kitchen^ and Tin~cr<ft^ 
are gll on the same lodes; and it is worthy of remark, that these 
run parallel to the course of the granite-ridge above-mentioned, 
but they do not all dip in the same dilution. In the Camborne 
Mijfie$y.Sk hard blue el van, called tro/f-sronci prevails; this is cx« 
cc^ngly hard, and cannot be broken without great difficulty. 
■It consists prindpally of quartz.and schoerl, and appears in some 
quantity on tba surface: but the upper stratum of the cowi/ry is 
chiefly killasi^.below both is granite.^ 

TsHiur P4|tK, the seat of Francis Basset, Lord de Dun- 
stanville, k, situated about four miles, north-west from Redruth, 
and whon tiech fromCarnbrb Hill, appears like a well-cultivated 
■ garden in the midst of a steril desert. Its spreading woods are 
beheld with delight, ,from d>e contrasted scenery of 

the sii^undmgwh^/the fece of nature has been 
.robbed ;of interior of the earth, if wq hiay 

be .pennUted the ^presn^ ^^beeu scatlero^ over its surface in the 

■ Kk , ^-the 
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the pureiiit ore, 'fhe earliest mention of Tohidy occurs in the 
year ItOOy when A^on de Uunstanville, then lord of the manor, 
granted a lease of Minwpmioti^ now situated in the park, to 
Paul Guyer. WilUara;Basset,,wIxo. married O^cilin, only, daughter 
to Alan de Dunstanvillc, renewed the grant, to Richard, son 
of Paul Guyer, Ujbout the year 1140, The marriage by which 
the Dunstanvillc estates were conveyed,to the Bassets, must 
therefore have been solemnized some time between those dates; 
but there is no evidence as to the ^cutact period. Both the grants 
are in the steward’s office at Tehidy.. 

The Manor-House was erected by John, Pendaryis Basset, 
Esq. uncle to the present proprietor, frem designs by Edwards. 
The buildings arc chiefly of Cori}is)i free-stone, and consist of a 
spacious square dwelling-house in the centre, and four detached 
pavilions at the angles. The pavilions contain the. domestic 
offices, and a private chapel. Oii the summit of the house is 
a sta.tue of the Famese Flora, executed in Coade*s artificial stpnc. 
.This mansion is ornamented with some gopd paintings, a few 
of which we shall briefly describe. Among fhe portrmte are the 
following. 

. Gen^jial Mass&y; Vapdyck; whole length. In a ^Bath 
^rkiii, with a breast-plate: back ground, a landscape. 

. SiH Francks Basset, Vice Admiral .of Cornwall; Vandyck; 
whole length. In black, with the sea, and shipping, in the back 
groumU , 

Chief Justice Ketbridoe and his. Wife, sister tp Sir 
^Francis Bas^l; Sir Peter Lely; half length* The Peer is in his 
robes; his Lady in the dress of the tim^. 

Laoy MAftTERs,. aged also sister to F/ancis; Sir 
Godfrey Kncller; half length. In alarge vest, an^ high peaked 
.-stays.;- A ■ * 

. FaANCta IHiiSET, an4 late Sift John 

V * * - 

AuayN; Hudson; titree quarterlangtl^. 

Lord d;b Dunstanvilee uid hisLady; Gainsborough; lialf 
lengths, with landscapes in the gr^^s. 

. . . Lorp 
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L‘ont> DR Duxstanville Avhcnabout eighteen; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; three quarter length. In a Vandyke <iress. 

Sin John St. Aubyn; Sir Joshua Reynolds; three quarter 
length. Both these pieces have preserved their colors perfect. 

John Priuea|jx* Basset, cousin to'Lord de. Dunstanville; 
Riimsey; whole length. In a Vandyke dress, playing with an 
Italian Gi'eyhound. I'his has been engraved. 

The chief of the other paintings are King John signing IMagna 
Charta; Miller; in the style of the Venetian School: Two very 
fine and large Pieces by More; one the Cascade of Terni; and 
the other, the CasCatellis of Tivoli, with Mecsenas's Villa: The 
Lake of Nimi; Dulaney: The death of Lucretia, and a Venus 
and Cupid; Gavin Hamilton: Portrait of a Venetian Senator; 
Pordenonc; very fine: Rubens* Second Wife, by one of his 
best scholars: The three Graces, with a |L.andscape in the back 
ground; Rubens: A' Philosopbcr with a Skull in liis Hand; 
Rembrandt: A Nativity; and a Flight into Egypt; Giacomo 
Bassan: Ilcrodias with tlio Head of John the Baptist; Bononi 
dc Farrari; supposed to be the only picture of this Artist in 
England: A b^utiful sketch by Lanfrauc, of our Saviour appear¬ 
ing to St. BrOno: A small picture of a Nun; Carlo Dolci; A 
Battle Piece; Borgognone: and a Woodcock most beautifully 
painted; artist unknown. This piece has been many years in the 
possession of the family. 

The whole extent of the park and gro'uhds is about 700 acres, 
pf which 150 are appropriated to a lawn and sheep-walk, and 
130 are in woodland, ninety acres of which have been planted 4 
by the preseht Nobleman, by tvhom the estate has been greatly 
^proved, and many; judicious alterations cOeeted. 'I'lio number 
of trees planted annually for the last twenty yeai-s have varied 
from 5000 to 10,000,'and from that to between 30 and 40,000. 
The pine-asters are cpnstfi^tly; planted as screens for the other 
trees, whjch are hete not set ground till the former have 
attained two years’ Silver drs, laurels, (both coMtnon, 

and pQTtu^l',) holly, and cypr^scs, answer extremely well. 
Of deciduous trcc^, the oak, Spanish chesnut, beechr and 
• K k 2 sycamore, 
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sycamore, flourish best: the larch will not succeed, unless in very 
bhchcrcd spots. 

The Pier at Poiitreath, or Basset's Cox e, nearly two miles 
from Tehidy, was commenced about thc^ear I7f>0, by aCompany 
under a lease from the late l.Vancis Ba&sef, llsq. who had him- 
selt a Iari!;c share in the undciraking: the cxpences of making 
the bason, building the pier, jetteii, warehouses, &c. amounted 
to 12,0001. Between the years 177S and 1781, all the out 
shares were purchased by Lord de Dunstanville, who expended 
about 3000 I. in extending and repairing the Pier, and has since 
granted a lease to the Messrs. Foxes, Meichants, of Falmouth. 
Ihcsc gentlemen have expended nearly C’OOOI. in making an 
interior bason, erecting additional buildings, and forming more 
commodious roads from the mines to tlie Pier, The chief article 
of import is coal; of export, copper ore, which is sent to 
Swansea, Neath, and other places. On the western side of tljc* 
bay, where Portreath is situated, is a battery, raised by Lord de 
Dunstanville about the year 1782, for four twelve pounders; 
and on the opposite hill, immediately over the jetted, are two 
six-pounders. These, if well manned, would effectually defend 
the Cove from any attack made by a privateer. 

About two miles south of Tehidy, near the extremity of the 
granite ridge before noticed, is Carn-Baeh Ihi,!., which, 
since the time of Borlase, has generally been considered as the 
grand centre of Druidical worship in this county. This opinion, 
to which our author seems to have been the first who gave cur-« 
rcncy, has been almost universally adopted by succeeding Anti¬ 
quaries; though it does not appear deserving of that unlimited 
credit which It has mistakenly received. The Druidical remains 
on this spot have been entitled*" bold, stupendous, and multi¬ 
farioushave been said to consist of nearly ” every species of 
Druid monuments:” and Borlase himseir observes, that " in 
thib hill we find rock-basons, circles, stones-erect, remains of 
cromlechs, karns,.a grove of oaks, a cave, a religious inclosure, 
and a gorseddau, or place of elevation whence the Druids pro¬ 
nounced their decrees.” 
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If all these things really cxiste<l in the degree contended for, 
or wore not equally numerous in other parts of the county, we 
should feel little hesitation in subscribing to the general senti¬ 
ment; but a sligl^ i^ispcctiun of the hill itself, is suHicient to 
convince any observer, who is not influenced by the day-dreams 
of aiitiquariaiiism, that Nature had the chief hand in arranging 
the materials which the wizard Fancy has so erroneously appro-, 
prialcd. Rock-basons and karns there undoubtedly arc, yet these 
are certainly natural; but the Druidical circles, the cromlechs, 
the grove of oaks, and the gorseddau, must all have been conjured 
into shape front the rude heaps of'stones and craggs that occupy 
tile surface of the hill, and to which no spcciflc form can ra» 
lionably be assigned. Indeed, these rocks^^as Dr. Maton has 
appropriately observed, exhibit awful vestiges of convulsion; and 
the immense detached masses of granite, which appear about to 
roll down their declivities, awaken sublime ideas in the mind of a 
spectator;" but any appearance of systematic design in the arrange¬ 
ment of the rugged substances which cover them, is wholly ima« 
ginary. 

Some considerable part of the arguments of Borlaso rests on 
the assertion, of tlie excavations which he denominated rock- 
basons being artificial’; and,if the simple stones flgured by the 
Doctor, in his Antiquities, were considered without reference to 
any others, itho.deduction would most pliably be in his favor* 
but, unfortunately for bis opinion, the gradation of the cxca- 
vs^ioBs is quite regular, from the largest rook-basons, five or six 
£ect in diameterr.to the most minute indentations. They also exist 
in such numbers: in. sitmtiont, as utteriy to exclude the hand 
of man from the great mass; and therefore, to make some natural, 
though unknown^ process, most probable in all. 

We do not, however, wish to- intimate, that no Druidical relies 
are to be fpund om ^lisrapotV or that it might not onco have 
been the scenje of some Dnudical ritM; but would only be under¬ 
stood, to affirm, that it does;hot^ exhibit a cmplcte sysfrm of' 
Druid worship, as somei^temporary authors have as^rt^. Tfic 
vicinity of Redruth, or Dre^druith, the Druids Town, os ap 

K h 3 pears 
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pears to have been its former name from papers in the possession 
of Lord de Dunstanville, may, in a certain degree, be admitted 
to substantiate the opinion of the Druids having a settlement 
contiguous to this spot; and the finding of various celts, and a 
vast quantity of small gold coin,* (probably British,) on difier- 
cut parts of this hill, may be adduced to strengthen its supposed 
validity; but the general question will still remain unaltered, as 
these antiquities would not be suificient proofs of a Druid Temple 
on Carn-brfe Hill, systanatkaUif appropriated to rcligious or legi¬ 
slative observances. 

« 

Carx-rreh Casteb stands at the eastern end of Carn-brfe 
Hill, on a ledge of vast rocks, which not being all contiguous, are 
connected by arches turned over the cavities. One part of this 
fortress is very ancient, and pierced with loop-holes; but the 
other is of more niodcra construction, and seems to have been 
raised to embellish the prospect from I’chidy, of which it is full 
in sight. It commands a vast horizon; and the views, from the 
nature of the country; have a very peculiar character. This 
building appears to have consisted originally of three stories, 
only the lowermost of which is now in repair. Oh the Uorth-west 
Were formerly some outworks. About ;i00 yards to the west of 
this fortress, and near the summit of the hill, is a circular fortifi* 
cation, called the Old Castk, which appears to have been included 
within a strong stone vralU 


REDRUTH 
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4 ♦ 

Is a tolerably populous town, chieijy fthjiSistifig of one long 
and paved street,, situated on the side of ah'ejninent^e, in the 
very bos<jm of th6 mining district, and of couiae tKcupying h 
bleak and expbsdd spot. Dr, Pryce supposes its antiquity to be 
pilor to that of any other in the^epunty, and observes, that its^ 
liuihc, (Du'druitk) is so very^ancientj as tp be given to the situa¬ 
tion of thi^ town hetbre the;,kiiigdpn> divided into parishes; as 
. . » . - '.‘-i ■. . ■ • -oW 

■ V'** ' 

* Maay bf these fuUy desctlbeil'in Borlase’s AntiquUiH of thU ^ 

-County, page 8^8, et 
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old writings cxpn^, thus; the •parish of Unp Juxta D/e- 

druitk.V But however remote the origin of .this placci it does 
not appear to have risen to any consequence till the discovery, 
and working of tfa* copper mines, which have bccu the means 
of augmenting its population in more than a six-fold' propoiiion 
during the course of the last century. This is apparent from 
the number of baptisms, which in the year 1700 amounted to 
only 34, but in 1800 was increased to ipC)) and for several pre-^ 
ceding years had been somewhat higher. In the returns for the 
town and parish made under the late act, the inhabitants W'crc 
eimrnciatcd al 213S7 males, and 26’37 females, and the houses at 
664 . 

'i'he charter of the market, and two annual fairs, was granted by 
Charles the Second to the family of the present James BuUcr, Ksq. 
of Downs, in tlie county of Devon, who now receives the tolls. 
Here is also a third fair held annually, in a place called Fair 
Meadow: this was granted in the time of Henry the Seventh to 
the Bassets of Tehidy, and now belongs to Lord de Dunstanville. 
Many of the mining transactions are carried on in this towir, 
which, in rcalit' , derives its whole importance from its centrical 
situation to the mines. The church is a neat modern edifice, 
about a mile from the town, consisting of a nave only, with a fiat 
ceiling supported by pillars. 

Among the numerous mines in Redruth, and the contiguousr 
parishes of Gwennap, Kenwyn, and St^Agnes,* those* denomi¬ 
nated the. Gweknap Mines are considered as the principah 
These lie on the' south-east side of Redruth, in a> part of the 
county where the tin and copper lodes are very rich, and in some 
places intersect each other. The cowitr^^oi the United Mines; 
Huel Virgin, Poldicc; and Huel Unity, isschistus; that of Huel 
Jewell, Huel Gorland, and Tresavan, is granite; and it has 

K k 4 been 

♦ 

* The point at which these fo.ar parishes meet, is also the point where the 
four western hundreds of CornwaU ualteK^ Ijt is 9 baiieo heathy spot, .denomi¬ 
nated Kyvur an Kou; the Piace ef. Death i and has from timo immeniorial. been 
the p.la^ where - aU self*xnurderers belonging to the adjacent parishes have, been 
deposited. 
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been reoiarkcd, that the metallic veins mostly obey the course 
of the granite mountains, and run very nearly parallel with 
them. 

The United Mines employ at this period no;>lcss than 578 men; 
of these 150 arc employed on the surface, and 428 underground; 
but from the immense cxpence attending the working of these 
mines, the profits arc extremely inconsiderable; and in the course 
of the last year (1801) there was an actual loss incurred of 7341. 
Os. 3d. though the sum expended within the same period was 
47)5381. 15s. lid. On these mines there are four immense 
steam-engines,* which raise the water from the respective depths 

of 

* '* The steam-engine is one of the mosi curious, tad perhaps most nsefol, ma¬ 
chines that owe their origin to the discoveries of philosophy: without it many 
of the mines in Cornwall must long ago have ceased to be worked; and, among 
Other purposes to which it has elsewhere been most advantageoosly applied, 
should be mentioned the supplying of towns with water, the grinding of com, 
the tumjng of the wheels of machinjcs in w,oollen manufactories, and the blow* 
ing pf bjclipws to fuse ores and metals. We have to boast of this grand machine 
being invented, as well as perfected, in our own country. Captain Savery is 
said to have first discovered the method of raising water by the pressure of air, 
in consequence of the condensation of steam; or at least he was the first person 
that put any ni^thod of this sort into practice. He obtained a patent, in the 
year 1698, for a machine contrived in the following manner: the air was ex« 
pelled from. ^ yesse) by steam, and the steam condensed by the admission of 
cold watpr, which paufing a vacuum, the preasure of the atmosphere forced the 
water tp ascend^ioto the s ts s f l i vessel through a pipe rwenty-four or twenty-six 
fleet high: by dense ate^m brought from the boiler, the water in Use ste^veteel 
. was clevaUd ^ the requisite height. This'construction, however, did not an¬ 
swer, b^auK very strong vessels w^re wanted td resisttheexpiniivevlolenceof 
the sceaiq, pn epoiTpous quantity of which was, betides, condensed by coming 
in contact with thj: cold water in the stesro-vessel. The danger of bursting the 
vessels yf^ avoided soon afterwards by thp Invention of Messrs. Newcomen and 
Cfwley, of Qaitmotitb. Theso gentlemen employed for: the steam-vessel a 
hollow cytiud,er| shut |t the bouom, and opeq sf the top, and fumfshed with a 
pisV>n sliding ewily up and down in itj but ms^e light by oakum or hemp, 
and covered with water. The piston was suspended by chains from one end of 
a beam movable on an axis in the middle of its length; to the other end of this 
beam hung the pamp-rods. Some imperfections stiil remained; but the most 
in^ortant wefe at length wholly rjraisvcd hy the dlscovcfici of Ur, Watt; and 

' ‘ the 
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•{ 10-^ fathoms, 123 fathoms, 9^ fathoms, and 93 fathoms. 
The diameter of the largest cylinder is 64 inches: two others are 
63 inches each; and the smallest is 58 inches. Hue! Virgin i? 
upwards of l60 fathoms deep, and has yielded a considerable 
quantity of nativeVopper. This mine has been so extremely 
productive, that, we are informed by Klaproth, no less than 
1400 tons of ore were extracted in the month of March, 179^. 
The metal is interspersed with quartz in a kind of arborescent 
form. The Huel Unity and Poldice Mines arc one adventure, 
and may probably be regarded as the most prodtablc In Corn*- 
wall. The former has been wrought to the greatest advantage 
of any in the county for several years, and continues so produc¬ 
tive, that the adventurers share from 12 to ] 6,0001. aimually. 
It is now about 100 fathoms below the surface of the earth; and 
employs two steam-engines, on Uornblower*s principle, with com¬ 
bined cylinders; one of which is of the diameter of 50 inches, 
and the other of 45. • The quantity of coals consumed is 
about 4160 bushels per month. The depth of Poldice Mine is 
about 170 fathoms; but at present it is not worked at a lower 
depth than 140. This is one of the oldest mines in the county, 
and yields a yellowish copper ore, a rosin tin, and a few stones 
of galena, ** A whitish grey copper, crystallized, in triangular 
and quadrangular pyramids, is found with the Solid sort: both 

of 

the construction made use of by that gentleman and Mr. Bolton, (of Soho, neat 
Birmingham,} who. obtained a patent for twenty-five years, in addition to the 
term granud to Mr. alone, in the year 1768. One of these machines will 
work a pump of eighteen inches in diameter, and upwards of one hundred fa¬ 
thoms in height, at the rate of ten or twelve strokes, of Seven feet long each, in' 
one minute. It will raise to the height of eighty feet in that same space of time,« 
weight equal to eighteen thousand pounds. The combined action of two hun¬ 
dred good horses could not cfiect more. In bfewcomen'i edgine, this would 
have required a cylinder ten feet in diameter; but aa, in the neW engine,'the 
steam acta, and a vacuum is made, alternately above and below the piston, the 
power exiprted is double to what the same cylinder would otherwise-produce; 
aird is farther augmented by an inequality in the length of the two endaof the 
lever. It must be considered too, that one third part only of tim coals which 
the old engine would have required,«it usrd for the same portion 9 f work.’* 

MetmU OhstTvations sn the Wtitetn Counties, 
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of them arc to be ranltcH among the sulphurated ores. The tin 
crystals resemble garnets, being of a blackish brown color, but 
are easily known from the former by thdr weight. Their matrix 
is a heavy greyish browrt stone, generally fiilijd tinstone^ w'hich 
consists almost entirely of calcifonn tin/’ •^n this mine there 
is one steam-engine now at work, on Bolton and Watt’s pVan^ 
with a cylinder 58 inches iii dimnrter,' of double power. It 
consumes about 5500 bushels of coal monthly. Two other en¬ 
gines arc now erecting here, with cylinders of double power, 
and 60 inches diameter. The expoiicc of these engines, and 
other charges necessary to work the deepest part of this mine, 
is estimated at 39>000l. Ihid Gorland is about 150 fathoms 
below the suriace, and has one of Bolton and Watt's engines, 
with a 30 inch cylinder, of double power. 'J'he expenccs of 
this mine arc between 8 and 9001. per month; but the produce of 
the ore during the last year has not defrayed them. The North 
Down Rliucs are about nine in number; thcy-occupy an extent 
of nearly one 4nile in breadth, and two in length, and have 
their surplus water carried away by the same long adit that runs 
through the Gwennap Mines to the Carnon Stream-Works. 
When the .mine called North-Downs was set to work in the 
years 1784» 1785, and 178.^* the expence amounted to 60,000l. 
and the charges of working has since been- nearly 50,0001 on 
the average annually. ^ The actual loss on this mine in the six 
yeatfriprecedingthf^year 17^$,, app^rs, by tbe report of the Com¬ 
mittee appointed to enquire into the-State of tlie Coppcr-tijiDes, to 
have been upwards of lO^OOl* 

‘ ’ St. 

. - ' 

^ t ^ V 

* Bqxdcs the above principal copper mines, there are many smaller ones in 
chii county, to the dumbef, perhaps, of sixty-Bvc or seventy, which arc almost 
all wrought at a ve^y great disadvantage to the owners: and even of the larger 
imnes, but very lew hre attended with any real proHtsi though the average pro* 
dace, as we before stated,'^nually amounts to nearly 330,000!. This-SrisSs 
from the immense expence attending them; and scarcely haU a dceen can be 
named (rOm which pny considerable gains accrue to the adventurers. Indeed, 
the business of mining is so precarious in its corbequences, and so freqoeatly 
sttcompvUed with loss, that tlie embarking in speculations of this nature, cah 

* ' ' alona 
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St. Agnes is situated on th($ north coast,'iii the'vicinity of 
several rich tin-mines; and though contiguous to the sea, cannot 
be considered as a port, its harbour having been choaked up 
with sand; and a qi^y,* that was erected for the■ accommodation 
of vessels, been demolished by the impetuosity of the waves. 
'J'hc immense rocks which guard the shore, have an uncommonly 
bold and majestic appearance; and on one side is a stupendous 
inountiiin, called St. Agnes Ikucon, which towerS in a pyramidi- 
cal form, to tlie height of more than 500 feet above the level of 
the water. The stratification of this eminence is extremely sin¬ 
gular; and as it inu^t be considered otic of the phenomena on 
which the true principles of Geology can only be ascertained, we 
shall insert the description of it from Borlase. The strata,^ 
says this author, ‘‘ upon digging, appear in the following ordert 
the vegetable soil, and common rubble under ity Jive feet deep; 
a fine sort of white and yellow clay, sixjcct; under this, a layer 
of sand of the same nature as that of the sea below, six Jed-: 
beneath this A layer of smooth rounded ))cbblcs, like those oA 
the beach; under this, four J'cet of a white stony rubble and 
earth; and then the firm rock (killas) in which the tin lodes shape 
their course.*' The tin lodes may be distinctly traced towards 
the sea, in extremely small thread-like lissures. On- the very 

■summit 

alone be compared, with propriety, to a lottery; and as such it is generally 
spoken of in Cornwall. Huel Unity have meniioned as being uncomthohly 
productive; but it has likewise been the occasion of considerable loss ; for-the 
rage of mining having spread itself, from the hope of dUcoveruig another such 
mine, many persons have expended great sums in a futile search, to the extreme 
detriment of their families. The discuveiy of copper ore in Cornwall is said 
to have been originally made about the year i6^; and the first man who purl 
chased copper oxe in the county, is stated to have a daughter now living'; but 
these accounts must certainly be inaccurate; as Norden. in his Address lo King 
James, at the conclusion of the Spcctili Britanna Pars, speaks of the copper of 
this PeyaitiSf as ** a metal whose quality and quantity would so far exceed the 
former (tin) as were the works assumed into your Maje.sty*s own hands, duly 
searched^ truly managed, and efiectually followed, would raisc'a greater yearly 
profit than the value of your Majesty^s land revenue.** ' Before we quit ^Is sub¬ 
ject, we must remark, (hat the term Hue/, which the Cornish invariably 
pounce tuhcfi/t signifies a oi ffit t and lal ir the common appellation of a 

mine, 
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summit of this mountain, Hals observes, “ there are three spai- 
stone Tunmhsscsy consisting of a \ast number of those stones, 
great and small, piled up together, -in memory of some once 
notable human creatures before the sixth ^’cij^ury interred there.” 
This parish was the birth-place of the celebrated modern painter 
Opie, many of whose early productions are ])rcscrvcd, and held 
in high estimation, by the inhabitants of tins counts*. 

A few miles eastward of St. A^nes is Puan Hounds a cnculai 
amphitheatre, with a high mound, or rampart of earth, and fo^s 
on the outside. The area is about loO feet in diameter, and wuj 
sunounded b}' benches oi boats of luif, <*e\cn in number, and 
rising about eight foot above tlio lesol of the .ium, to wh th llute 
are two entrances, facing each olhet to ihc nuilli a'.d 
Another of these rounds, called P/aJhan-qumi, was sisihlc till 
very lately in Redruth; and the remains of a thud aic to bo 
seen near the church at St. Just, the inclosed area of which is 
upwards of 120 feet in diameter; and within memory, was mad^ 
use of as a place for wrestling. These amphithcaties ai» sup¬ 
posed to have been the places wherein the Cornidi inteilu.’*" >r 
pla^s wf're acted; and the term Pldff-nn'guar^ countenain < *■ c 
supposition; as, according to Pryce, it signifies iltc Phtn let 
Plavs and Pastimes* Some of th«se Interludes, wntten in the 

ft 

Cornish tongue, are preserved in manuscript at Oxfuid. Ihe 
Re\.Mr« Whitaker and Mr. Polwhelo concur in opinion, that 
these kind of circles were originally designed for British courts of 
judicature. 

St. Miciiabl’s, usually called Mitchclly is a mean, inconsi¬ 
derable borough^ that returns two members to Parliament, though 
unly connsdng four farms, and is now the property of Sir 
Christopher Hawkins. The houses, or rather cottage^, in the time 
of Browne Willili '‘j^imountcd to thirty; and the number of voters 
was proportionable; as the right of election is possessed by all the 
ibbabitants paying KOt and lot; but since the borough came into 
; the hands of the present owner, the cottages have been pulled 
down as fast as they became empty, till the whole was reduced to 
the present number. ' 
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sn\ coi.UMn 

Isa considerable market and church-townt principally consisting 
of one decent paved sl/cct. Many of the Armdels of Lanherne 
are interred in the church. Near this town, on an eminence, is 
a great circular earth-work, triple trenched, named Castle An* 
Dinas, or the Hill Castle. The seat of the Aruiidels at Lanhemo 
I'i now inhabited by Carmelite nuns. 

RoAcn is the name of a village rendered curious to the ob* 
vaiit traveller, by a singular mass of rocks, and the remains of an 
hermitage, or chapel, which occupy the highest part of them, 
'rhese rocks consist of three immense piles of craggy ponderous 
stones, which seem to start out of a flat heathy plain; and on 
the brow of the centre mass stand the ruins of a small building,* 
which is partly formed by tlic natural rocks, and partly by ston^ 
walls,' which inclosed two rooms, one above the other. Tlie sido 
and end walls still remain ; but the floor and roof arc destroyed; 
though it appearsi from the strange representation given by Kor- 
den tif these rocks, to have been roofed in his ti&e. “ In this 
ragged pile/' says this author, “ may be observed five several workes;' 
the Hrste of nature, whoe as a mother begat thisatonyc.abstancc; 
next of force, whereby the water at ttie geuetall floude depryved 
it of her earth-covering shelter, leaving it naked; the therde of 
arte, whu;^ raysed a buil4tng^ vpon so cragged a foundation; 
fourth of industtye l)a *wdKkmj|le concaveQre in so obdurate a sub- 
jeete; lastlyc of devoHoflV wherein men, iu their then well-ween- 

^ to • * 

inge zeak, wbotde absd^on, as it vrere, tf&e sodetye of humane 
creatures, ahd vhdorgOe the tedious di^lie ascent, and continu- 
luicc of so colde and so abandoned a pi&e. To this may be added 
a sixth workCf even of Time, who, 'm she k the mother, and 
begettetbi, so is she the desiroyer'ofhfir)k|;otten children; and 
nothing that, she bringeth iS penaancufl.'’ These rocks, 
Dr. Maton observes, ** con»st oftVhftc spdriy quartz, mixed 
with schoeri, which appears hi irmutnerftble needle-tike crystals, 

‘ ^ ' Two 

* Th« aonexed view represenu the north tod east stdet of this structure, w ttk 
the centre rock, and tone detached masses of the otbeis. 
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Two or tliree varieties of this substance are observable; in one tbc 
schocrl being more sj)aringly interspersed, and in another more 
abundantly. A pile of rocks, starting abruptly out of a wide 
green surface, and covering some space with enormous fragments, 
on which there arc only a few vestiges of ihc,i|)icnt vegetation, form 
a singular scene, exhibiting a kind of wild sublimity, peculiar to 
itself." The walls of the building were plastered on the inside; 
the lower room incasured about nine feet by twelve. The whole 
height of the rock and building may be estimated at about ptke 
hundred and twenty feet from tlic level ground. 

At Lanuivet, a sninll • village, about three mih*s west of 
Bodmin, are the ruins of a religious house, called St, Bennetfs, 
which was formerly attached to the Priory at Bodmin. These 
remains arc situated in a narrow valley, on the banks of a rivulet, 
and are considerably mutilated; though a square tower, part 
of the chape), and some stained glass in tbc windows, still serve 
to characterize the spot, and induce us to deplore the loss of some 
ornamented cloisters, that were removed about twenty years ago 
by the present proprietor. In Lanhivet church-yard are two high 
filonc crosses. 

LanhyoroC is the name of a vetierable mansion, which ap¬ 
pears to have been modernized by John Robaris, Earf of Radnor, 
and is situated in a Andy wooded park, about four miles south of 
Bodmin. *Jt now belongs to Miss Hunt, nicce and heiress of 
George Hunt, •F.sq. whose father married the grand-daughter of 
tirst Earl. I'hc mansion -occupies throe sides of a quadrangle, 
the rooms of which arc very low, and ornamented with a profusion 
of uncouth and ill-exccutcd plastered figures, cither pendant from 
the ceiling, or attached to the cornices’. TIic dates of 16‘36* and 
l(i42, with the initials I. L. R. are over two of the doors; and 
the arms of the Radnor family also appear on the walls. The 
windows are all large, and divided by stone mullions: and on the 
-north side is a gallery, IK) feet in length. The ceiling of this 
apartfficnt is ornamented with-d rude delineation of the Creation. 
-At the entrance to an avenue of ancient trees, which formerly led 
to the jiousc, is an irregular building, singular in shape and orna¬ 
ment, called the Porter*5 Lodge. BODMIN 

" . ■ 2 
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liODMIX 

Is a large town, occupying the northern face of a hill, and 
consisting principally of one long street, running cast and west, 
some part of which is unevenly pavcil, and the eastern end of it 
dangerously narrow. Indeed, the spirit of improvement has not 
yet condescended to visit this ancient town; and it appears, that 
the site of it has been iiijudiciously changed from the southci*n to 
the northern aspect of a hill, and thus exposed to Uic cuttin|^ 
winds. 

This town appears to have been tlie principal seat of ndigioii 
jn the western district, and contained a priory, a cathedral, and, 
according to Hals, thirteen churches, or free chapels; of which 
the foundations and sites of the, following still remain, or arc 
remembered by some of tlie inhabitants. The Priory, with its 
Chapel; St. Peter’s Church; St. PauPs on the north of the 
town, a solitary square tower of which remains; St. Nicholas, or 
the Friary, of which the Town-Hall and Scssions-Housc occupy 
the refectory part*; St. Anthony’s Chapel^ near Chiq)el-Lane; and 
St. Leonard’s Church, near .the western turnpike. The first of 
Jhese religious establishments was removed from Padstow, where 
it had been too much exposed to the piracies of the Saxons and 
the Hanes. 

The church, says Mr. Whitaker, is the largesf,. tallest, and 
fairest, of all tlie Cornish, churches.” This is very just with re¬ 
spect to the interior; but its external appearance will not justify 
the description; as it. is irregular, badly builty and devoid 
of any architectural beauty. It consists of three aisles, mea¬ 
suring about 123 feet long from cast to w’est, and 6'0 fi^ct wide 
from north to south. These are divided by nine poitUed arches, 
'Springing from. clustered columns: on the outside, attached to 
the middle of the north aisle, is a square tower. The eastern end 
of the church .appears the oldest; .and in this partis the King’s 
arnii^ in $tone, with C. R. sever^ old oak scats, ornamented 
.with rude carving; and pn the fipor many Jr$igmmts. of ancient 

monumental 
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monumeiftsil Aat btoucs. Near the eastern wall is a large and 
Cjuriously sculptured monument, with a Latin inscription to the 
following purport: Here Ives the venerable father Thomas Vivian^ 
Bishop of Alegara, Prior of this House^ who died the 3rf of 
Juntf A, j5. 1533; to whose soul God be propitious* The por¬ 
traiture of the old llishop is represented on the tomb, arrayed in 
his episcopal robes, with a mitre and crosier; his hands clasped on 
Ilk breast, and two angels guarding his head: these also sustain 
shields, charged with the Vivian and Prioiy arms. On the sides of 
the tomb are six niches, filled with statues of saints; and at the 
head k the arms of England. A little to the east of the church is 
part of an old building, now converted into a school-room. I'his 
appears to have belonged to the Prioxy, which was still further to 
the east; and whose ajte is occupied by a n^t, comfortable, mo¬ 
dem building, thp seat of W. flalcigh Gilbert, Esq. who carefully 
^prescn'cs every, relic of aptiquity discovered on this consecrated 

■spot. ... 

' ' • < / 

Bodmin obtained its last charter in by that its govern¬ 

ment wa» vested in a Town-clerk, twelve Aldermen, and twenty- 
four Common-councilmen. The right of election is in the Cor¬ 


poration only. The number of inhabitants is 1951: of these 
900 are males, and 1051 feptal^. , The houses are enumerated 
at 278. Ahoutlialf amilenotth-wesjtpf .the tpwn, is a regular, 
coinmodious Pppptp w|iich,.w^..l^|iup l^uilding in' 1779f 
from designs by th^.date Sir John p^ho adopted a similar 
plan to those rccommemlcd. by hljr^ Hpwai^ The situation is 
well chosen; and dho Judiciousd^gns of architect have been 

rigidly adhered- t^^by^ the aiefing mag^^rates, in pr^Wing clean¬ 
liness, strict'confinement, and a^f^tion to ,morpl and religious 
duties. Dr. apj in^^^ physician and 

^anatomist, \vbo.]i^e;egg^!^;^3i^^ op tmnsfusion of the 
blood of. one aniippl into^^^tjbcri was bprn at ^dmin about the 


..year 1631. 

^, WADxnRiD^ is! inconsiderable yillage, only no^^ for 
stone bridgn pf> seveb^enn .nt^if^!^, W 
the-river Camel, apd \rwerccte4 i^e ye^r 1485;, tb^g^ 

.i ■» C rf .. .*tha 
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the public-spiritctl exertions of the Revereini IVIi*. LotcOoii, or 
IjOtt^houndj then vicar of F.glcsh6yl. Ijefore that time the river 
was passed by a ferry and ^langerous ford, the ground being 
swampy, and exposed |o sudden inundations. 


PADSTOW 

Is a sea-port town, seated on the west side of Padstow IIaVcii< 
near tlic mouth of the Camel, It is u place of considerable 
antiquity, ami stated to have been the spot where the first re¬ 
ligious house in Cornwall was founded by St. Patrick, in the 
year 432; and the altar on which the Saint, according to his 
legend, swam over from Ireland, was long preserved in the an¬ 
cient church. The original name of the town, in the Cornish 
language, was Jx/dvnick; but, from old writings mentioned by 
Leland, it appears to have been also tailed Adchto'w^ from King 
Athelstan, whom the traditions of the inhabitants rc))resent to 
have invested the town with many privileges. The liarbour is 
the best on the north coast, though much obstructed by sand, 
by which its navigation is consideraldy impeded, excepting in the 
middle of the channel, where the water is deep enough to support 
ships of great burthen. It opens to the Bristol Channel, and 
possesses some small portion of the pilchard fishery. The houses 
in this vicinity are covered with a fine blue slate, procured in 
the Demty-BaH slate quarries. Humphrey Prideaux, the 
learned Dean of Norwich, Author of the Connexipn of the Old 
and New Testaments^ and several esteemed polemical pieces, was 
born at Padstow in the year 1^48. 

Camelfohd is a very ancient but inconsiderable borough, 
and its situation is as dismal as can well be imagined. It is 
governed by a Mayor and eight Burgesses, or Aldennen, who, with 
ten Freemen, elect the two members of parliament. The parish 
church is at Lanteglos, about one mile distant. The houses 
scarcely amount to 100. This neighbourhood has been, according 
to the statements of many historians, the theatre of two desperate 

VoL. II. •Kk battles; 
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battles; one between the Britons and the Saxons; and the other 
between the famous Britibh Fen-dragon, Aurnun, and his ne¬ 
phew ilioJrtrf, OY Medrawdf who, after an atlullerous intercourse 
with Arthur’s Queen, Guntora, rebelled ^a^ainst his uncle, and 
sought to <!eprive him of his kingdom. The war lasted several 
years, and various battles were fought in that time; but the de¬ 
cisive conflict at length occurred at Camlan (probably Ciihm-alan, 
the crooked RiverJ where, after two days engagement with uncom¬ 
mon slaughter, IModred was killed, and Arthur himself mortally 
wounded. 

Bossiney, called also Tintagell, and Trevena, says Dr. Ma- 
ton, “ is a most miserable shabl)y group of cottages. 'J'he coun¬ 
try around it is bleak and rugged; and the whole forms such a 
dismal picture of desolation, that we began to imagine ourselves 
removed by enchantment out of the regions of civilization. 'Fhere 
are about twenty houses within the borough; but the number of 
voters arc seldom so great. At tins time there are Jive orW.r only: 
their qualifications consist in living in the parish, and having land 
in the borough/* 

Tin TAG ELL, or King jdrthurs Cnsthy was a strong fortress, 
now in ruins, standing partly on the main land, and partly on a 
bold slaty promontory, almost separated from the shore by an 
immense chasm in the cliff, over which there was formerly a draw¬ 
bridge. “ What remains on the peninsula part, is a circular gar- 
retted wall, inclosing some traces of buildings: here was probably 
the keep. Underneath is a cavern, or subterraneous passage, 
through whiqh boats could once sail from one side of the rocks to 
the other at full tide. The walls on the oilier side of the cliasm 
inclose two narrow courts. 'I'he whole is cotistructed with slate, 
which is pierced with loop-holes, for discharging arrows." The 
c.xtent of the ruins prove this fortress to have been formerly very 
spacious; and it has been conjectured, that this was once the 
ro^al residence of the British King Arthur. The precipice towards 
the sea is craggy and terrific; and the whole situation ol the castle 
has a wildly sublime and commanding aspect. The rocks on this 
partof the coast are very majestic and bold, and soar to a vast height. 

6 From 
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From Tintagell n rocky road leads to Boscastlr, a village 
not far distant from the former, and in a highly romantic situa¬ 
tion. “ The cottages are all in a deep valley, washed by a small 
inlet of the sea; whjlsl fine mountainous eminences crowd round 
them on ail sides, cut by craggy fissures, and clad with brush¬ 
wood,’* 1 his place was once celebrated for a castle, built by one 
of the Boi(rcaux family; but no fraginents are remaining. 

Tkkjiartiia Hall, the scat of Colonel Kodd, is situated 
about seven miles west of Launceston, in a fertile pleasant valley; 
where the mountainous and woody scenery to the west, with a 
roaring torrent dashing over immense fragments of rocks, consti¬ 
tute several scenes singularly picturesque and romantic. 

St. Mary-Wikf. is mentioned by Carew as the birih-place 
of n’uoMASiNF Bonaventuke; but whether so called by 
descent or event," lie professes himself incapable of determin¬ 
ing. Her extraordinary story is still current in the country; and 
the tale of her exaUalion and beneficence has been thus related by 
Mr. Gilpin. She was originally a poor girl; niul being beauti¬ 
ful, had the fortui o to marry a rich clothier, who dying early, 
lett her a well-joriuurcd widow. A second advantageous match, 
and a second w'idowhood, increased her jointure. Being yet in 
the bloom of youth and beauty, her third husband was Sir John 
Percival, a wealthy merchant of London, of which he was Lord 
Mayor. He also left her a widow, with a large accession of for¬ 
tune. Possessed of this accumulated property, she retired to her 
native village, where she spent her time and fortune, altogether in 
acts of generosity and charity. She repaired roads, built bridges, 
pensioned poor people, and poiTioncd poor girls;” thus setting an 
example of benevolence, wliicli deserves to be embalmed by the 
grateful remembrance of posterity, 

'I’he neighbourhood of Stratton, a market town of little 
importance, on the north-cast side of this county, was rendered 
memorable by the battle fought between the forces of Charles 
the First, commanded by Lord Ilopton, and those of the Parlia¬ 
ment, under the Karl of Stamford, The latter was encamped 
on a steep hill, with thirteen pieces of cannon, and 5400 men; 

and 
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and a little after day-break, on the iCJthofMay, l642, was at-* 
tacked with a very inferior force by the Royalists, who ascended 
four sides of the bill at once, and, after a desperate struggle, met 
together on the summit about three in tlie afternoon, having en¬ 
tirely cleared the hill of the enemy, and taken their camp, bag¬ 
gage, ammunition, and catnion. 

K ILK HAMPTON, a fcw miles to the north of Stratton, is a neat 
village, indebted for its superiority over so many others of this 
county to the GrciitUle family, who have possessed the barony of 
Kilkhampton almost from the Conquest, and had an ancient seat, 
called Stowe, within a mile of the village. This once magnifi¬ 
cent mansion was pulled down about the year 1720, and the ma¬ 
terials were sold for an ^considerable sum. Tlie Church at 
Kilkhampton is a light and handsome edifice; and was built by 
an ancient baron of the Grenville line. At the southern entrance 
is.a bcmircircular arch, round which is a curious zig-zag Anglo- 
Norman cornice, that seems of higher antiquity than the building 
itself. I'he inside is elegant, consisting of three aisles, divided by 
slender pillars, supporting obtuse pointed arches. Many elaborate 
monuments and sculptured notices of the Grenvilles' occur in 
dilTercnt parts of the church: among the former is one to the me¬ 
mory of Sir Revil Grenville, who was killed in the celebrated bat¬ 
tle of Lansddwn, near Bath. With other objects of antiquity ap¬ 
pertaining to this place of worship, may be enumerated a capaciou* 
font, and a curiously carved pulpit. 
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cambridgeshihe. 

Tlie earliest Pieces connected with the History of Canabridgeshire 
are chieRy controversial, and relate principally to the Origin of the 
University. 'I'hc Dispvite was comm^jk^a by HistorioUi de Anti* 
(fuittttt et Ortgint Unixersitutis Cafv^jjtjp^tnsis,"' supposed to have 
been written by Nicholas CantalupeJlH^s was printed by Heame 
at the End of Sprott's Chronicle, 8vo. 1719 ; and afterwards m 
Englisli, with a “ Description of the present Colleges,'* Sec. by the 
Rev, Richard Parker, 15. L), ** Sleveral Charters,'* &c. and a “ Sum¬ 

mary of all the Privileges granted by the P^glish Monarchs to thii 
Seminary of learning,'* under the general Title of ** Tlte History and 
Antiquities of the Unirersity of Cambridge,** 8vo. London. The 
Preface to the latter Work contains a Reprint of a “ Speech touching 
the Antiquity of Cr*mbridge, delivered in Parliament by Sir Simonda 
DThvcs,” piiblished in 4to. 1612. 

** When Queen Elizabeth/' says Mr. Gough, in his British Topo~ 
grnphy, “ was at Cambridge, in the year 1564, the Public Orator, in 
nis Speech before her, happening to extol the Antiqui^ of this 
Univerrity above that of Oxford, 'J'homas Key, Master of University 
College, composed a little Piece on the Antiquity of his own University^ 
whose Ftmnaution he carried back to tlte Greek Professors that accom¬ 
panied Brute to England, and its Resloroiiwi tq Alfred aboyt 870/* 
L)r. John Caius, ofCaius College, procured a Co^ of this Manuscript, 
and following the Authority of Cantqjupe, immediately began to 
refute it, by attempting to prove that the University of Cambridge, 
** being founded by Cantaber 394 Years before Cnrist, was 1267 
Years older than that of Oxford.** His W^ork, 4md the Piece which 
occasioned it, were printed by Henricum Byuneman, and intitied, 

De AniiouiUde Cantibrigiensis Academi^,’*'* &c. 12mo. 1568, 
J^ndon. This Publication induced 'I hoinas K^y to draw up a Defence 
of his own Assertions, which he intended to have had ** printed in 
tlie form of Notes, with an \Appeiidix., of Animadversions on his 
Antagonist's Work but this was prevent^ by his Death in 1572« 
Dr. Caius died the following Year, .leaving large Additions to his 
Work in . Manuscript, which were pubUdted in a new Edition in 4to, 
1574, under the Patronage of Archbishop. Parker. In 1730 Heame 
printed a Work comprehending all that had been w'ritten by both 
Disputants on the Subject: the principal ''1‘itle was only Thonice Caii 
vindicia Antiqiiitaiis Academia Oxouiensis, contra Johanneiu Caimn 
Cotitiibrigiemem,'** ^'ols. 8vo, Oxford. 

Vou. H. LI 
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At the Knd of Fuller’s Church History, Folio, 1645, is a ** Ilutory 
< 2 /* 4h€ University of Cambridge^* from the Conquest to the Year 
1643; in 173 Pages, 'ITiis W^rk likewise contains a Plan and many 
Particulars conccrnuig the Town. 

In Archbishop Parker's Work, entitled, *‘De Antimiitate Ecclesia 
Briiannicm,"' tolio, 1005, Hanover, rc-publiSied by Drake, in I72y, 

" is a Latin Catalogue of Cliancellors, Vice-Chancellors, Proctors, 
and Doctors, and a JJst of all the Graduates, from 1550 to 1571 ; 
with the Chancellor’s ,:Vrms and Notes, Arms of the University, Col¬ 
leges, Chancellor’s Seal, Figures and Dimensions of the ^hools, 
Charters from Henry the 'Hiird to Elizaijcth, and other Records.” 

** An Account of the University of Cambridge and the Colleges 
there, neing a plain Relation of many of their Oaths, Statutes, and 
Charters, &r. together with a. few natural and easy Methods how the 
J-egislature may for the futurj^, fix that and the other great Nursery of 
Learning in the Protestant Succession;’* by Edmund Miller, Sergeant 
at Law; 8 VO. 1717, Londo^^ 

Collectanea. Cantabri^jf^lff ox CoUections relating to Cambridge 
LIniversity, Town, and Countyby Francis Blomeneld, 4to. 1750, 
Norwich. 

“ History of the University of Cambridge," &c. by Edmimd Carter, 

1753, 8vo. London. 

> 

The same Author, with the Assistance of some academical Gentle¬ 
men, published ** The History of the County of Cambridge, from the 
earliest Period to the present lime, &c. also a particular Account of 
ancient and modern Cambridge, with the City of Ely, and the several 
Parishes therein; likewise an Account of the several Towns and 
Villages in alphabetical Order,” 8vo. 1753, Cambridge. This Volume, 
though an injudicious Compilation, contains many Particulars of the 
Ravages committed in the Churches of Cambridgeshire, by Order of 
Government jn 1643. Part of the Materials was dcrivea from the 
Papers of Mr. Robert Smith, Rector of Woodston, near Peter¬ 
borough. 

Prfyecie conteynin^ the State, Order, and Manner ^ Gowrn- 
mente, (f the University, of Cambn^e, as now it is to be wen In the 
'lliree-and-Fortieth Yeare of the Raigne of our most Gracious and 
Soveraigne Lady, Queen Elizabeth;” 4to. 1679, Cambrid^. This 
was printed frpm a Manuscript in \''cUum, found among the Papers of 
Sir Robert Cecil, to whom it was probably presented when he was 
made Chancellor in 1600. 

** Excerpta e Statutis Academia Cantabrigiensis," &c. 8to. 1732, 
Cambridge. 'Dus has been frequently reprinted. 

" The Rights and Privileges of both the Universities, and of the 
University of Cambridge in particular," &c. by James Marriott, 
L.L.D. 8vo. 1769, Cambridge. 

Various Guides to the University and Town of Cambridge have 
^peared at different Times, but are all Imperfect. Ihe priDcipal are 
Ailmon^s Foreigner's (^de to the Universities of Cambridge and 
0:tf6rd," 1748; and a ** Description of the UnivcrsUy» Toxon, and 
CotirUy qf Cambridge,*' 1796. in the latter are Views of the chief 

Colleges, 
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Collegeif^ &c. from the Plate) engraved by Lamboume (but now worn 
out) ibr the Cantabrigia Depicta, 1763. 

A very useful Publication was began at Cambridge in the Year 
1796, under the Title of ** The Ctimbri^e UniversiUj Calendar,'^ 
by B. C. Rawortb, A. B. 13mo. It contains Lists of the Masters, 
Fellows, and Student]^ If all the Colleges, and a Variety of Particulars 
relating to their respective Foundations and Endowments* . 

" An Accotitit of the different Ceremonies obserced in the Senate 
House of the University of Cambridge; together with Tables of Fees^ 
Modes of electing Officers, &c. Forms of proceeding to Degrees, and 
other Articles relating to the Customs of the University F* by Adam 
Wall, M.A. 8vo. 1798, Cambridge. , 

Some Extracts from the Statutes and Registers of the Pcter^ 
House were printed in ** Corporatif^. vindicated in their Junda*^ 
mental Liberties,'* &c. by Charies llG^Ui|n, Fellow of that College, 
whose, Petition and Argument'* agaiDpjHhe Master’s negative Voice 
was also published the same Year, i 

** The History of the College <f Cq |||||||;9 Ca-isti and the Blessed 
P'irgin Mary, (commonly caUed Ben^^from its Fotendation to the 
present Time,** by Robert Mastets, B. D. 4 to. 1753', Cambridge. Tlsc, 
same Gentleman drew up a “ Catalogue qf the several’Pictures in the 
Public library, and respective OoUege$ qf.the Unioersity^* wMch waa 
printed in ISmo. but without a Name. In the third Volume of the 
Arcltseologia is a Print and Descri^ion of the Horn' given to this 
College when a Guild, by-John.Goldcome, in 1347.- 

In Peck's Desid^ata Curiosa, 4'to. B. 7,is an ‘' Account of the 
life of Dr. Williim Bateman, Founder of Trinity Hall, and his 
Family;” and also, “ Tlie Triumphs of the Muses, or Queen Elizabeth’s 
Entertainment at Cambridge, 1564.” 

The second Number of Ives’s " Select Papers,” 4to, contains 
" Annals of Gon vill.s, and CaiUs Cplleges, from a Manus^iript by 
the late Rev. Francis Blorinefield,” the Antiquary.', 

An Account qf King's Collegb CHAlPB,t.,..^cluding a short 
History of the two Colleges, King’s and £tbn,V 'j^G*-wan published in 
8VO. 1769, with the Name of Henty M^eti)^^^^)ielvCierk ; but the 
chief Paniculars were written by Mr. J^es, ijf the Fellows. In 
the Appendix to the First \^olume of \VaipQ^i Anecdotes of Painting, 
are Copies of several Indentures relating to Qve Buildbg and Embellish’ 
ment of this superb Edifieje. i.- . «■ 

Fifteen of the curious Roman Monuments collected by Camden and 
Sir Robert Cotton in their Travels throughc'^he Northern Counties, and 
presented by Sir John Cotton, in the Y-^ Trinity College, 

are described in llorsley't t* Britannia Rothahai’’ and answer to lus 
Northumberland No. 18, 53, 54, 80, ,8ly^3, S5. Cum¬ 

berland. 55, 5^. Yorkshire 1, 18. AiS Hampshire 1.- In some 
Instances, however, the Accounts are inaccurate. A curious Marble, 
preserved with the above, in the library of this College, was brought 
from Athens in the Year 1739, and has an, inscribed Account of," the 
Money received, disbursed, and due, for the Celebration of a Festival 
of Apollo at Delos, in the lOlst Olympiad, about 37<M Years before 
Christ.” T*his was illustrated in a Latin, Ct^mentary, entiled 

Marmor Sandvicensc,** by Dr. Ta^or, of St. John’s, with two^ 
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Plsitesi 4to* I74'3» Cambridge. A Description of the Mummy, also 
given by Lord bandwicb, and preserved in this Library^ ^vas published 
by Dr Middleton* at the end oi his “ Gcrroani Antiquitatcs Monu¬ 
mental" 4to. 1745. 

*' Rematksupon tlie present Afode of Ldtication tn (he l/mterszty 
tf with ** a Proposal for its Im] rqyement/* by the Bev. 

Jebb, M A b^o, I77J, Cambndi^e Ihis was followed by 
another Work by the same Author, mtitled ** a Pt oposal fot the 
Estahlisfunent aj Public iLxaunrwitons tn t le Umtei sity, xiith ocLOStonal 
Retnwkt** 8vo, 

Obwnations on i/te Ortgm md Antiquity of Round Churches^ 
and of the Bound Cbuuh at Lambrid^e m particular/* by Mr James 
Lssex, I A b was published in the Archacologia , and afterwards in a 
scpiiatt? Pamphlet by Nichols. 

In the Philoioplucal Tran^iions, No 174, are Bemarks ^ Mr- 
Maid, on a Date at the iT^f Moon Inn, near Magdalen College, 
C ambndge, 

" Alt for Paxing, Cleaifkinc, and Lighting Cambn<Le,'* Folio, 
178S. 

'' The Hutory and Antiquities qf Bameueli Abbey, and Sturbndgr 
rati, * were pnnted m the BibUotheca lopogiaphica, 4to. 1786 Ine 
Institution of this Fair is ascribed by Dr btukcley, in his'' History of 
Carausius, * to the Romans In 1706 appc'ired L^undtna StuibriA 
gtensis, 8vo. (anno 1702,) Author, y, Ililt/ and ^ further Description 
IS contained m ,^n Ilutorical Account of htourbnd^e, Buiy, and 
the most famous Fairs m Lurope and America, interspersed with 
Anecdotes curious and entertaining, and Consideiations upon the 
Origin, the Progress and Decline of all the temporary Maits m tlui» 
Kingdom ** By Charles CaraccioJi, 8vo Cambridge. 

** The Cl y of Stwbridge Fcii.//* (Vom a Manuserpt in the Posses- 
son of the Jkv John PileC, Keeper ot the Bodknn Libiirj, wis 
publfshcd m the Second Volume pt Colleetanci Cunosa, 8vo. 
Oxford 

Jhe 1/ itoiy and Antiquities of the Conxentual and Cafhq^ral 
thuich of y/y, from the houndition of the Monastery, A. D 07J, 
to the "^car 1771. lUystrated with Coppei Plates/’ by James 
Bcnihim, M A F.A S A '^bection ind PUn of the C hoir/* dcsioned 
and drawn by Mi. Essex, and engraved by Lamboume, with printed 
Reasons foi removing the Choir under the Lantein to the 1 ast 
] nd, w IS published by the Dean and Cliap^er m HoO in the second 
\ohime ot the Aich^eologi^ is an Extract of a I ettei from Mr Benthim 
to Dcin Mills, late President of the bx.iety of Antiquane , conccinipi 
pc Discmcry ot Lones m the Chu|r, and of Horn in Antiquities, it 
Ijtflcpor* * ■ 

In the ( tnt'trra*''^ Ma^a/ine for Maich, 1700, is i I cticr from 
Dr bmU cy to Mr. Collmson, relative to some Hriiish AniiquitiCi 
tbund At Chittcru m the \car 1737, and then in his Pos Cksion 

** An IiUiodHCtton to the Chaitei of If isbtch, * bv Minn Ifutchcbsrn, 
1: b A fownliaibfT, 4io. I7l'l 

2 lh(, 
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The dreadful ConHagration at Rui^vcll was impeifLCtly recorded in 
z Half fcihcct, entitled *' The JSuriLellTmgedt/ but a more ample 
Relatien was pven iu ** An Account qf a vio$t terriUe Tire that 
happened on Fiday, the Sth of ^mtember, 1727, at a Bam at Burwelt, 
in Cambridgeshire," &c. by Thomas Gibbons, D. 8vo. 

London. ^ 

“ ProdAgium ffVlihgliamenxe ; or, Authentu Memoirs of the more 
remarkable Passages m the Life oi Thomas Ilatl, a Boy, &c. who, 
before he wasTliree "^cars'old, was Three Feet, Eight inthes High, 
and had the Marks of Puberty. A\ith some Ueflections on his L/nder- 
standmg, Strength, Temper, MemoryJ Genius, and Knowledge." By 
Thomas Dawkes, Surgeon. T'wo Letters concerning this Boy uere 
published in the I’hilosophical Transactions, No. 475. 

As the prinripal Part of the large Tract of Fenn-Land, now called 
The BEDtoRD T.lvel, extends through the NonhA>tst Pait of 
this County, we sh.ill adopt the Arrangement of Mr. Gough, and m 
this Plate gisc a List of all the prlnnpal Publications concemtng it. 
In 1 012 appeared A Oiscour^ie touching the Dratfiung the Qreat 
Fennex," &c. by Sir Coinclius ^'ermuiden, Knt. whereunro is annexed 
the Dcbigne and Map ; 4to. I ondon. T he Year previous to this was 
published “ An Account of the Drat/ning ff^orkes ^hkh have lieen 
lately made for the King*» Majestic in Cambridgeshire, by the Direction 
of bir Cornelius Vtrmiudcnj** by Andrewes BiutpII, (ieni. 4to. The 
same Author, in 1UI2, published ** A Britf Pt-lathn discovering 
plainly the true Causes why the Great l^vel of the Fenns, &c. have 
been drowned and made unfruitful fon; many Years past.’* About the 
same Period appealed ** A Difcorery qf a desperate and dangerous 
Diiign against Cambridge, Ely, Lin,-Peterborougli, M'isbitth, and 
Spamdiiig, and all the '^Powns in and round about the Fens.'' 
published for ** the common good,*' by order of the lion. Committee 
of the Great Lcvell;** by Edmund bcotten, 4to. London. 

" The Anti-Profcctor, or History of the Fen Project 4to. 

** The Case qf some of the Adeenturers and ParHcipnnts with 
William, Earl of Bedford, m the draining of the Great l.evcll of the 
Fens stated," &c. 4to. 

“ A Peiaiion of the Business notv in Hand concerning BtJfotd 
Zectlt,** in a I.etter to a Member of Parliament, 4to. 1001, London. 

" Tfie Dc signe for the perfect draining qf the Great Levef of thr 
Ft/is," Kc. by Colonel William Dodson, with a Map; 4to. ICOj, 
Loudon. ♦ 

** The IlUtory or 'Narrative of Ae Great Level of the Fens, called 
Bedford Level, with a large Map of the said Level, as drained, sur« 
\eved, and desciibed, by Sir Jonas Moore, Knt. his late, Majcstie's 
Surveyor-General of hU Ordnancei with an annexed poetical Dcsciip- 
tion of the Fens12mo. 1085, London. 

A Beport qf thepnsent ^ate qf the Great lex cl of the Fbwt, &c. 
and of ihe Poit of Lvnn, and of the and Ncan,” 

finm a Survey made in -Xu'^vivt, 1724, oy Charles Bridgem.in. T® 
lhj«, V uh Click Maners i- anue.ed Cglonol Aimstrong’s Report, 

wiih 
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with Proposals for draining the Kens,’* Sec, with various Cuts and Maps 
of the i* ens, and Surveys of the Humber, Ouse, and Thames, from 
their Sources to the Scab Kobo. 

Uistoru of the Ancient and Preseid State of the Navigation of 
Ihe Port of King^s Lym, and of Cambridge; by Thomas £desladc. 
Colonel Armstrong’s Report, and many other Particulars of the 
Tens, are annexed. The Whole was republished in 1766, Folio, 
London. 

a 

" A Scheme for draimng t)^ Great I^tel of the Fens, Sic, and for 
improving the Navigation of Lynn Regis by Thomas Badesladc \ 
folio, with a Map $ 1729, London. 

'' The Peport of John Smeaton, Engineer, concerning the Drainage 
of the North Level of the Ferts, and the Outfall df the Wisbearh 
Rivtr,” was pubhshed in 17*68, 4t9. Various other Reports, by 
Bateson, bmith, Kinderiy, Golbornc, Elstobb, Page, Brindley, icoman, 
Watte, &c. have appeared at dilTcrent Times. 

I * 

“ An Historical Account if the Great Level of the Fens, called 
Bedford Level, and other Fens, Marshes, and Low Lands, in this 
Kingdom, and other Places; extracted from Leland's Itinerary, Dug- 
dale't History of Embanking and Draining, and others tne most 
approved Authorities,” 6tc. with Maps, and many Particulars relative 
to the Recovery of Marslics from the Sea, was proposed in 4to. by 
Mr. William KIstobb, Engineer, and Land Surveyor of Cambridge. 
In npd, after the Death o? Mr. Elstobb, an Octavo Volume, with the 
above TTixte, wa» published fi:om hU Papers, by W. Wittingham, a 
BobkseUer of Lynn. 

A Coltectum of Laxas which form the Constitution of the Bedford 
Level Corporatku, together with an Introduction thereto. By Charles 
Naisdn Cole, Esq." 8to. 1761. 

A ncm tf.9eakitig the Banks i%tke Fens almost impieg- 

nahle ; so as in Tim6 to resist the Force of Rivers in the most im¬ 
petuous l^'loo4s, and j^^ent all fhtuoe Inundations; with a new hut 
certain Method cf preppiiur f he^ Lands therein far the Growth of our 
inost valuable Timber, tnz, Elm, and Adi,” Sec, by John Harrqpn, 
TOtanist, 1766| Cambi^ge* ». 

Numerous smidler Beces, relatifig to the Drainage of the Fens, 
have been pUbHfhed at dUK^nt Periods; and particularly during the 
passing throu^ the House of Cotnm^ ^ ^ making the 

EaU'Wink Ca^., ‘ ^ ^ 

Bowen’s Map of Cambrid^shire, published m 175.7, is very erro¬ 
neous* Speed’s Map, 1610, in alto defective: it contains a Plan of thd 
Town, Ajrtns of the Colleges,*and Four Figures of the academical 
Habits. > 

\Jn the *• Topographical Misceilaniesi'* 4ro. Is a View and Descrip¬ 
tion of Catledge Hall, near Newmarket* The I'onographer, 8vo. 
VoL I. contains some Particulars of Melbourne, Metdi cth, and d’Ac- 
percih, &c« from Layer’s unpubHahed Manuscripts in the Harleian 
. Collection: 
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Collection; m Vol. II. are Notc^ conct.niing ffoishcfith, and the 
Round Chutch at Cambridge in Vol III. some Account of ffinipole, 
Cwteat and Littie j4bingdon, andAntn^ton and in Vol. TV. a few 
Notices on Cattle Coittpi, ke/inet, and AnaUxvell. Tlie Gentleman’s 
Maga/mc for 1800, contams an Account of the}! all of thel^werof 

Great Shelford Churdli.. 

• * 

he^eral Works lUnstrative of the Botanical History of thu County 
have been published. The principal are comprehended in the ** PlatUat 
Cantabrigtenn^, or a Catalogue ol the Plants which erow wild m the 
County of Cambridge,” &c. by Thomas Martyn, M. A ^Lnow of 
Sydney College, and Piofessorof Botmy, 8vo London. An Account 
of the Cultivation of SalTron m Cambndgeslure, by Dr. James Douglas^ 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions, No. 138 and No 405. 
borne further Particutan, by the Hon. Charles Howard, were published 
m the Nos. 480 and 5J8. * 

A Map of the Great Level of the Fens, as drained by Sir Jonas 
Moore, ^t. was published m 1684, in Fifteen Sheets, and no other 
regular Survey has yet appeared, though various Maps and Plans of 
detached Parts have been publi^d more recent Inspection. 
“ An Exact and Accurate FUn of the East Part of the Jjevel of the 
It ns, situate between the Kiver Ouse and the Hundred 1*001 River/* 
by Richard Robinson, who surveyed it m 1758, was published in Three 
Sheets. 

\ lEws of all the Colleges and other Public Bmldmgs m Cambridge 
T'^niversity, were drawn and engraved by Loggan, and published in a 
Work intitled Cantabngta I&^trata, foUo, 1690* An Elevation 
of the Tower and Spire of St. Mary's Chun^, at Whittlesea, and 
S^iews of the West Front of Clare Hall, King^s CpUege Chapel, &c. 
King’s College and Part of Clare Hall, Tnnity CoUi^ and Library, 
the ^nate House and Schools, Clare Hall from Queen's Grove, IQng'a 
New Building from the Grove, Part of Bandiwell, Part of Chestenoor 
&c. have been engiaved by LambAurn^ A DtVffx for the Publ&o 
Library of Cambridge, made by the ute ^ James Burroughs, m 
1752, was engraved by O. Fourdmuhr. ^^svs of the Town and 
University, N.W. 1745; Cambridge Castle, N. E. 1730^ I^tha- 
goras’s School, or, more properly^ Merton HaU, 'niomey Abbey, 
S. W. Denny PTiory, N.£, and Camp’s Castle, N* have been 
engraved by Buck. A FUn and View df Cambridge Castle from an 
ancient Drawmg supposed of Queen Elizabeth's Time, has heen 
gi\en by Mr. Grose, woo aUo pubhsbed a View of Fythagoras''s School* 
In 1708, a Plan for an Amphitheatre ibr Public Lectures and Music 
was engraved by Major from a Design by Dr. Mamott. A lar» 
Print of a remaikable Cbuse^Match, yua on Newmarket He^th in 
the year 1750 for lOOQ Gumeaa, was eugfaved by p* Grignion from 
a Drawing by J. Seymour* In B^aitie and Byne*i Antiquities is a 
South View of Ely Cathedral, Hearne, Del. Pouncy, Sc* and m the 
Copper*Plate Magazine b a dutant View of the same Gilding, Tamer, 
Dek Walker, St. A Senes of Views of the Public Bmldmgs of Cam- 
bndge hate been commenced in the Cambridge Almanack, first poh* 
bihed m 1800. Cambndge and London, 
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CIIKSHIRE. 


*' P^ale-Riy/iil f\f E'l^lund, or the County Palatine of Chester 
il*u»trafcd : wherein U contained a Geographical and llhtorical De¬ 
scription of that famous County, with alius Hundreds, and Seats of 
the NobHity, Gentry, and trccholders; its-River% Towns, Castles, 
and Buildings, ancient and modern,” with iVlci^s, Views, and Coat^ 
of Arms of eveiy individual Family” in the County, lliis was 
published by Mr. D. King, from the Par)C^^ of William Smith, Rouge 
Dragon Pursuivant; and those of William Webb, Clerk of the 
Mayor’s Court at Cliestci. Annexed h “ An exact Chronology of all 
its Rvdets and Governors,’* fire, and also ** An excellent Discourse of 
the Isle of Man;” holio, Idjd; Iwondon. 'Hie confused Arrange¬ 
ment r>f this Work occasioned Dr. Gower to call it the Toner of Bable 
of Chc'hiic. The pnncipal Part of this Work has been reprinted, 
wuh all us Faults, in " Tfie Hhtory of Cheshire ; containing King’s 
V^lij-Rovai entire ; together with considerable Extracts from Sir Peter 
l.cycevter’s Antiquities, and the Observations of later Writers, parti¬ 
cularly Pennant, Grose, fitc. 2 ^ ols. Svo. 1778, Chester. 


Sir Peter Leycester published a M'ork in 1670, under the Title of 

Ili'siorical Antiquities, in Two Books: the 1‘irst treating in general 
r( (treat Britain and Ireland; the Second containing particular Rc- 
zhatks conicming Cheshire,** ficc. Folio, London. Ssme Assertions 
maclu in this Work, respecting the Legitimacy of Amicia, Daughter 
of Hugh Cyvcliock, Earl of Chester, occasioned a long Contest bc« 
tween Su Peter and his Cousin Sir ^fhomas Mainwaring, during 
^iich no fewer than Twelve Pamphlets were published by the zealous 
’ Xlispulants in support of their respective Amrmations. TTic Contest 
.WAS e\(n tarried to a Court of Law, and the Judges decided in 
favor' ot SirT'homas, that ** Amicia was no Bastaid.” But even this 
djd not end the Dispute, which was only terminated by the Death of 
hir Peter. 

SktU'h of the Maieriaif for*a retv Ilistori/ of Cheshire, with 
sliort Accounts of the Genius and Manners of its inhabitants; and of 
some local Customs peculiar to that distinguished County;** by Dr. 
Gower of Chelmsford, 4to. 1771. A Second Ration was published 
jn 1773, with the Title, somewhat altered, a new Preface, and son^ 
.Account of further Materials. In this the Author, after enumcratii^ 
the yast Collections relative to this County, made by preceding iVnti- 
..quaries, solicits the Assistance of his Countrymen m erecting a lasting 
Mon;Uuent to. their Honor, ** on a Plan enturely different from any 
othlT Provincial History.**' 

t 

Somb Particulars concerning the FAtldom of Chester are contained 
In .Sir J<^ Doildcridge*s History of the Ancient and Modem Estate 
‘of th'* PrincipaKty of Wales;” 4to. lOdO, 1714 j^Londrai. 

“ The holy ti/fe and History qf Saynt H^’erbur^e,'' the Patroness 
of St. Werburgh's Abbey at Chester, was compiled by Henry Brad¬ 
shaw, a Monk on the Foundation, and printed by Richard Pynson in 
the Year 15«T, small 4to. 

Xhe Death of the Rood qf Jfest Chester^^ Svo. 1^65, is mentioned, 

by.Aii|c>, in his History of Printing.** 

.1 > 
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A Summary nf the I4fe qf St, H^erhurgh, \vith an Historical 
Account of the Images upon her Shrine (now the Episcopallhrone) 
in the Choir of Chester Cathedralby Dr. ^V illiam Cowpcr; 4to. 
Chester. 

“ An fJhtori^id Account qf the Totvn and Parish of NasiMch^ 
with a partunlar KAla.Von of the remarkable Siege it sustained in the 
Grand Uebilhoii In 1643,*' 8vo. 1774, was printed at Shrewsbury. 
Another Work relating to this Siege, intitled ** Afagnalia Dei ; *a Rela¬ 
tion of some of the many rctnaraable Passages in Cheshire before the 
Siege of Nantwich, during t^e continuance of it, and at the happy 
raising thereof," £cc. appeared in a Letter to a Member of Parliament^ 
4to. 1674, London. 

In Pcnnant*8 Tour in Wales, ahd froirt Chester to London, are very' 
ample Particulars of the City and Cathedral qf Chester; with View* 
of the Chapter House, North Gate, &c« and the latter Worie contakit 
considerable Information concerning other Places in this County, par-, 
firularly Beeston CasttCf Bunburyt Acton, and NanJtmch; ^th Views 
of Beeston Castle and Nantwich Church. 

Aikin's Description of the Coitotry round Manchester contains an 
Account of many Places in Cheshire, particularly Chester, Nanttvich, 
Bvkcdm, Northvnch, Maccle^etd, Stocl^rt, Dukiqfield, and Mot- 
tram : and is omatnented with, a Plan of Chester, icc. and Views of 
latton Ilall, Booth's Hall, Dtudiam Massey, Macclesfield, Lyme 
Hall, Poynton, Stockport, Harden Hall, Dukinficld Hall, Bridge, and, 
Lo^e, Mottram Church, Mottram# and Carr-Torr> firom Drawmgs 
by E. Dayes> large VoL 4to. 

A Brief NatToBoe of a, Strdnge atii Wtmderfdl Old Woman 
who hath a Pair of‘Horns gtowing upon her Head," &c, 4to. 167p; 
London. This was reprinted in Morgan's Phoenix Britannicus, 1732« 
A Print of her is in Leigh's Natural History qf Lancashire and 
Chesldre j** Folio. 

** The L{fe qf Nixon, the Cheshire and Ckmiet of hit 

PrMliecies, have been,severttl Times printed in small Fanq»^ts« both 
at Chester and in I/mdon. 

In the Plulotophicai Transactions^ Nol^53 and Si. ate DL Jackson's 
Answers to Queries about the .^^t Springs ^d Works at NantWieh** 
In No. 222, is a Letter from Dn lulley, -With an Actount* of the 
Boman Altar found at Chester, and deserfoed in this Volume, Pa^ 
200. In No. 156 are some Remarks on the Springs ^ Wor¬ 
cestershire, Stafiordthtre, and this County, by Dr. Lister $ and in 
Vol. XLVll. is Mr. Thomas FeFcivai*s Account of the Roman Stations 
in Cheshire and Lancashire. '.The First Volume of the Arctodogia 
contains some Observations, by the same Gentleman, on the.Cmine of 
the Ermine Street thitnigh tms County nhd Lancashire* Borne Par¬ 
ticulars of Chester Castle a]:i inserted ih Grdfo*s Antiquities. 

A Small Map of thli.ponnty engraved by HoUat in 1670. 
Another was published by Eidanuel Bowed i and In 17^7 atfoeax^ 
*• a Surrey or Cheshire,'* in Foun SheStri by P. P. fidrdett. The 
latest is in Smith’s Englidi AtlaS^ 1801. Braunii Chrifates'C^fa 
is a Plan of CheMer> naposed to be the most ancient one noW 
extant. ^ ^ • 

Veil. IL Mm' Vtewa 
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View of Chwter, S W. Cbosier Cattle, N W, Beettmi Cattfe# 
S. Combcrmcre Abbey, "W. Birkenhead Piiory, S. W. Haltnn Castle, 
Sec, hive burn cn^iavtd by Buck* Another of Bcetton Cistlc was 
cxecuttd by Poiimy. A View m Lyme Park was engraved by 
Vivarei from a Painting by hmith; and another of Cuwc Hall, by 
'1 omt from a Drawn^ by W. Yoxall. In the/Coppcr-Pl itc Miga/ine 
IS a distant View ot Chester, engraved by Walker from a Drawing by 
TVinicr* 



CORNWALL. 


The earliest Publicaticm written expressly on the Topography of thft 
County, II ** ike Survey qf by Richard Carew, Lsq. 

4to. Id02. This was republished in 1723, and again m 1769, but 
without Alterations. 


This County was surveyed by that industrioua Antiquary John 
Korden about the Year lS84, but his Work was not pnnted till tte 
Yt.ar 172R The T itle u “ SpicuU Bi ifonma pare t a Topogtaphtcai 
etnd Hutarical Dtscnption qf Cmnwai/, ofc'* with Maps and 
Vicvrs; by the Perambulation, View, and Delmeation oi John 
Norden,” 4to. 


Obie*vatton$ on the jinttquittes, Hutorical and Monumentai, 
of the County of Cornwall} consutmg of several Essays on the 
^st Inhabitants, Druid-Superstnion, Customs, and Remama of the 
most remote Antiquity^** Sec. wit^ various Plates, was published 
in 1764 by Dr. Wiiiiam B(H:late. Rectiv of Ludgvan in this County. 
In 1769 this Work was repabli^ed by the Author, with several 
Additions, under the Title of ^nti^iUee Hutor^ and MonU» 
mental,^^ Sec. Fojioi* 


Years attervsardt kttetber Wont, intitied jvaturai fiutory qf Vot n- 
fcotf,** with many ParricubiA relating to the Mines, Inws of tl^e 
Sttueariety Cnstdiin of the tob^Ut^u, Cornish Lianguage, &c. and 
near Tl^y Plates df the principal Seats and natuinl Fractions of 
' the County; Fdio, Oxford. 

*** Mkmaiogia CormAietiMU; a Treatise on Mbet^* Mmes, and 


of j\a, Cfl^rper,i^a^ Lead'Mmes,*^ &c. with aii Explanatwo of 
ihcTenhs w Idioms ^Mmen: by W. Ftyoe, el Rednith} Fobo, 
1778, Lobdonu 

'fto Gentleman, in 1790,* publilhed^ ** jfi^haoiqgia 
^pitoRiiIca,\pr,^n Essdy 4b preserve the Andent Cevn^h s 

eontamlng the Rudim^ts of that pialeec In a Cqnidi Oremmar 
and Cormah-English Voeebuiasy*, eonmijed from a^* Va^idlV of 
'teriali which lieW'hcto^jbii^essilile lo ^ etm Aumoh,*^ See. itq. 

-j. 
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LIST OF BOOKS, kc. 

•• An Account of the Islands rf Scilbf, and Description tf Corntoall,'* 

by - Utjith, With Cuts, appeared in 8vo. 1750; and in 179J, 

** An Account if a Current that pretails to the l^tstwarl of Scilly 
by Mijor Kennel, with a Chart j 4to. 

A SurLCif of the%incient and Present Stide of the SciUy Islands,* 
&c. by John Ti jutbeck ,%8vo. Sherborne, no Date. 

The Archwologia, Vol, ill, containa some Observations, by the 
Hon. Dames Barrington, onVhe expiring State of the Cornish l^n- 
guige; and in Vol. V. is som^ addition il InPxrmition on the continu¬ 
ance of the Comi^ Dialect, m a Letter from Mr. Barrington to 
Lloyd, Lsq. 

Several Works have been publiblied concerning the Laws, (fee. of the 
Stannaries: the principal of these is *' Hie IjxqjS and Cttstotns <f the 
Stannaries %n the Counties (f Cornviall arid Devon, revised and cor¬ 
rected according to the ancient and modem Practice,” fee. by ITiomaa 
Deane, Gent. E’olio, 1750. 

** Letters, SfC* to the Proprietors of the Tin-Mines of Cornwall, 
with a View to open an extensive Trade of Tin to India, Persia, and 
China, with Specimens of Tin-Foil :** by George Unwm, 8vo. 1790; 
London. 

'' Specimens of British MineraU,** chiefly the Produce of Corn¬ 
wall, by Philip Kashlcigh, £sq. selected from his own Cabinet; with 
many Plates, beautifully colored; 4to. A Second Part is now preparing 
for rtiblication. 

“ Chemical History, 4rc. (f the Fossils <f CorntoaU,** by — 
Klaproth; 8vo. 1787.' 

** /fcpor< of the Committee qf the House of Commons*' on the State 
of the Copper-Mines of this County; ■ Folio; 1801; published by Order 
of the House. 

An uncommon celestial PhcenpmeQdn II doiexibcd in a small Piece, 
intitlcd " Sonnevjhajt smmen by Occasion Sutfs seen at Tie^me 

in Corm*xUl, the Twenty-secfekd of Decein^r UmU with other memo¬ 
rable Oc^urrems m other Places. Ifikpi’iftsed 410^ 

The Philosophical Transactions, Nos. 401 and 409, contain Dr. F* 
NirhoU's ObservatlOas on the Mmea ; No. 498, Dr. WilHams’s Attempt 
to examine the Comidi Karrowsj and No. 493, Dr. Borlase's Bemarks 
on the Cornish Diamonds: in Vol* JL is an Account of subterraneous 
Trees at Mount^s Bay: in Voh 1J[. Part 1, are some PanicuJars df 
Roman Antt^ities* fotmd at Bossens, near St. Michel's Mount: 
in Vol, Lil. nrt 9, a Relation of txtracQ'dmary A^tations of the 
Waters in Moum*s Bay, fee. and in Vok LVI. are IVo Letters con¬ 
cerning a Specimen of Native lln. All the latter are by Dr. Borlase. 
In the Transactions for 1801, is an Acconnt of Herland JMinc, by the 
Rev. Malachi Hitchiu; and Two Papers by the Count de Iwurbon, 
and Richard Chenevix, E^. on the Atseniates of Copper end of Iron 
found in Huel G<^land Mine* 

IHscripdons of many Places in this County^ with various detached 
Pftreicuiars concerning its Produce, fee, may bo found in Grose's Antt- 

M hi 13 qpxtm, 



LfST OF BOOKS, BtC. 


oaltiei i in OiIpm*s Picturesque Tour to the AVestetn Counties, Sre, 
|798( the Bev. Mr* Shaw's ^ Tour to the West of England," 8vo. 
1780$ Dr. Maton’s “'lour to the Western Counties,** 2 \oK. 8\o. 
1797; and lapKomb's “ Journey through Devon and Cornwall, 8vo. 
1799. Manv rarticulars of the remote History and Iridc of Comwacr 
are contamea m the Rev. Mr. Polwhele's* Ilistor^ of Devonshire. 

i t 

Speed's Map of this County was published m 1610. Several other 
Maps have been engraved, but the most accurate is that m Seven 
Sheets, “ Im a Scale of Half an Inch to a Mile, ftom an actual hurvey 
Thomas Martyn m 1748.** lliu was reduced and printed on two 
Sheets in 1749 $ and again reduced and published on one Sheet. 


Four Views of St. Mlchael*i Mount, and Views of St. Gennan*i 
Tnory, the Castles of Launceston, Trematon, PengenwKk, Pendennis, 
&. Maw*f, Bestormel, Fowy, a^ Tinta^l, and Lostwithiel Palace, 
Save been engi^ved and pubmed by Boot. 


* This Gentleman has lately eireulated Pronoials for a Complete History of 
iSomwall 10 '^lee Volumes 4I0. Several Sheets of this Mfork are already 
pnntcd. 






































































































































































